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CHAPTER I 


IN WHICH MR. PICKWICK OBTAINS A VERY 
CURIOUS AND EDIFYING INSIGHT INTO THE 
MANNER IN WHICH THE GENTLEMEN OF THE 
NEW POLICE FORCE PERFORM THEIR DUTY.! 


THE deeds of illustrious men are emblazoned on the pages 
of history; and, although those pages frequently wrap up a 
pound of butter, or line a deal box, they are not on that account 
the less faithful records of the achievements of such heroes as 
Caesar, Napoleon, or Pickwick. Whether we examine the 
researchful biographies written by careful authors, or whether 
we listen, with unfeigned delight, to the ballad which the 
beggar-woman bawls beneath our windows, we are 
nevertheless struck at the immensity of that space which the 
aforesaid illustrious personages occupy in public estimation. 
Thus is it that we are embarrassed whether to accord the palm 
of transcendent celebrity to the toga of Caesar, the cocked-hat 
of Napoleon, or the gaiters of Pickwick. 

It was in the month of December, of the year 1837, that a 
very remarkable scene occurred in the Strand, close by the 
Adelphi Theatre. It was half-past ten o’clock at night, and a 
most respectful audience (as the papers declared on the 
following morning) was rushing out of the portals of the 
aforesaid theatre in anything but a respectable manner. In the 
midst of the multitude, a young lady suddenly became 
separated from her male companion, and was carried along by 
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the stream of people with such rapidity that she soon found 
herself up to her ankles in another kind of stream caused by the 
melting snow in the streets. The young lady screamed — first, 
because she was really alarmed; and secondly, because all 
ladies, who wish to be considered as such, ought to scream on 
such occasions; and, in her anxiety to escape from the line of 
carriages in the street, she wandered to some distance from the 
door of the theatre. Suddenly recovering her presence of mind, 
she turned round to seek for the male companion whom she had 
lost, and ran against an immense, tall, black-whiskered 
ferocious-looking fellow, who turned out to be a policeman. 

“Well, young ‘oman, what do you want?” cried the 
policeman in a surly tone, as he caught hold of the lady’s arms, 
and peered impertinently under her bonnet. “Don’t you know 
it’s agin the law to run about the streets in this here wery 
unconstitootional manner?” 

“T meant no harm, sir — I-” 

“You didn’t — eh?” interrupted the policeman, looking very 
lovingly at the terrified young lady. “Well, all I can say is that 
you’re evidently a wery dangerous k’racter; an’ I jist tell’ ee wot 
you must do, - you must stand two-pen’norths o’ rum.” 

“Pray let me go, sir — Oh! pray do!” cried the young lady. 
“T meant no offence-’‘Don’t interrupt me in the exercise o’ my 
dooty, young ‘oman,” cried the policeman; and as a crowd had 
collected by this time, he was compelled to assume a serious 
aspect. “You’re drunk!” he added, brutally; “so come along — 
drunk and disorderly’s the charge.” 

The young lady gazed wildly around her, and uttered a faint 
scream; but the policeman seized her rudely with both hands, 
and began to lug her towards the station-house. 


At the instant a gentleman, with a most expressive 
countenance and very a becoming pair of spectacles, worked 
his way through the crowd, and inquired into the cause of this 
strange proceeding. 

“Tt’?s on’y a young ‘oman here as is so precious drunk she 
can’t stand,” said the policeman: “I vish as how some un ‘ud 
run up to the station an’ fetch down the stretcher.” 

Here the young lady recovered herself so far as to be 
enabled to the kindness of the gentleman who had just 
interfered in her behalf. 

“My dear sir,” said that gentleman to the police-constable, 
“you surely must be mistaken -” 

“Law’s never wrong,” returned the officer brutally. 

“But its functionaries are,” said the gentleman. 

No sooner were the words out of the mouth of the 
gentleman, than the policeman loosened his hold upon the 
young lady, knocked the aforesaid gentleman down, and then 
as speedily took him up on a charge of assault. 

“You’re booked now for this, old feller,” ejaculated the 
policeman. “Who’ll come for’ard as a vitness?” 

The crowd hung back; but at that instant another policeman 
emerged from a gin-palace close by, swore he had seen it all, 
and then inquired what was the matter. 

“Vy, here’s a feller has come up an’ knocked me down, ‘cos 
I was a — doing my dooty with respecl to a young gal as was so 
lushy she couldn’t stand. But he must come along to the 
station, an’ the young ‘oman too. I know who he is — he’s bin 
at the mill three or four times afore now;” — and, with these 
words, the first policeman commenced dragging the gentleman 
along the streets, while the young lady made her escape in the 
confusion. 


In the course of a quarter of an hour, the cavalcade reached 
the station-house in Bow-Street; and the prisoner was 
introduced into a little miserable room, where an inspector was 
dozing before the fire. 

“Well, what now?” cried the inspector, waking up, and 
turning angrily round upon the arrivals. 

“Please, sir,” began the first policeman, “here’s a wery 
notorious bad character, which has been in custody afore, and 
come up and knocked me down without the slightest 
aggravation on my part.” 

“And, please sir, I seed it all,” said the other constable. 

“Oh! very well,” cried the inspector, opening a large book 
which lay upon a little desk, and preparing to enter the charge. 
“What’s your name, prisoner?” 

“My name is Samuel Pickwick,” was the calm reply; “and I 
protest against this most unwarrantable — this most disgraceful 
— this — this -” 

“Hold your tongue,” exclaimed the inspector: “you’re 
known, you see. Samuel Pickwick — eh? well, what are you?” 

“A gentleman,” was the indignant answer. 

“Ah! all swindlers is gen’lemen now a-days,” murmured the 
inspector; and as he proceeded to write down the remainder of 
the charge, he diverted himself and his hearers with such 
observations as these: - “You can’t get bail, ‘spose. But what’s 
the use of asking? A feller like you hasn’t got no friends. 
You'll look well on the stepper, you will, - but mind you try 
and get next to the wall: it’s easier there. I des say you don’t 
wear them spectacles and gaiters for nothing. Who makes the 
charge?” 

“TI do, sir,” was the first policeman’s answer. 


“Oh! John Bludgin — eh?” mused the inspector, as he 
continued writing. “And you’re the witness — eh?” 

“T’m the vitness to the whole transaction, sir,” answered the 
other constable. 

“Benjamin Buffit, witness,” added the inspector. “There — 
that’1l do. Now you two fellers go back to your beats; an’ if the 
Marquis or any 0’ them swells, as tips us, should take it into 
their heads to have a little innocent diwersion with the bells or 
knockers in the Strand, you can just be going down an alley at 
the time, or looking into a area, or taking up a beggar — anythink 
so long as you don’t see wot them noblemen is after.” 

This latter injunction was delivered in a whisper; and while 
policemen Bludgin and Buffit withdrew, to agree upon what 
they went before the magistrates as complainant and witness in 
this case, inspector Snufflers locked Mr Pickwick up in a cell, 
telling him at the same time either to lie there all night or else 
go to a place where the heat rises to an inconvenient 
temperature. As he uttered these words, the inspector kindly 
bundled Mr. Pickwick into his dungeon, probably with a view 
of saving him the trouble of walking into it; and while the 
former returned to his comfortable fire, the latter seated himself 
upon a heap of straw, to endeavour to recover from the 
astonishment into which this rapid succession of events had 
thrown him. 

For an aged gentleman to take the part of a young lady, get 
knocked down and then taken up by a policeman, and be 
condemned to pass the night in the station- house, was a vastly 
unpleasant adventure; and Mr. Pickwick could not help 
blaming his adverse stars — especially as an animal, which he 
shrewdly suspected to be a rat, ran across his legs at that 
moment. 


“This is really very unpleasant — very unpleasant,” said Mr. 
Pickwick to himself: “and those men seem inclined to swear to 
anything. They might say that I had robbed them; - and then 
not one of the spectators to come forward and speak in my 
favour! While I think of it, I pay a police-tax: well- upon my 
word, its very pretty to pay policemen to knock you down, and 
then get locked up into the bargain! It is indeed a very 
unpleasant adventure — and that’s a very annoying rat too! I 
wonder if they’d allow me a trap?” 

Pleased with this idea, and not daring to compose himself to 
sleep while so strange a companion was running about the cell, 
Mr. Pickwick shouted out at the top of his very musical voice 
for the inspector; and the inspector condescended to open the 
door. 

“What’s now?” growled that authority in a most 
discouraging tone of voice. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick very mildly, and 
speaking in his blandest tones, “but would you oblige me so far 
as to lend me-” 

“Well — lend you what? Fire away!” interrupted the 
inspector. 

“Lend me a trap to catch a very troublesome rat which is 
hopping about me in all directions,” added Mr. Pickwick, with 
a smile playing upon his expressive countenance, which was 
considerably begrimed with mud in consequence of his fall in 
the street. 

“A what?” shouted the inspector, in a voice which might 
have been, and very probably was, heard half way down Bow- 
Street. 

“A trap, if you please,” repeated Mr. Pickwick. 


The inspector banged the door with terrific violence; and as 
he locked it again, he muttered certain very audible 
imprecations against Mr. Pickwick’s organs of sight, limbs, and 
circulating fluids; while that illustrious man threw himself 
upon the straw and the mercy of his good Genius 
simultaneously. 

Mr. Pickwick has declared — and has even offered to make 
an affidavit of the truth of his assertion — that he did not sleep 
two winks the whole night: but whether he meant that he only 
made one wink of his whole slumber, or whether those sundry 
kicks and punches which the inspector inflicted upon his 
illustrious carcase the first thing in the morning were only the 
effects of spite, and were not done (as asserted) for the purpose 
of arousing him from his sleep and his straw, we cannot 
determine. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Pickwick was permitted 
to wash the mud off his animated countenance, and even to 
procure the attentions of the barber by paying for the same, ere 
he was walked over to the police court opposite. It was half- 
past ten o’clock when he was ushered into the presence of the 
sitting magistrate, who however disposed of two cases before 
he attended to our hero. 

A very elegantly dressed young man was standing near the 
bar, and a policeman was informing the magistrate how the 
young gentleman had been caught in the act of dashing his fist 
through a chemist’s windows, and breaking a bottle filled with 
coloured water, - how he had cruelly assaulted the police, and 
nearly killed two of the constables, which was somewhat 
extraordinary, seeing that he was of slender make, - and how, 
in fine, when he was searched at the station-house, three 
knockers and five bell-pulls were found in his possession. The 
culprit had caused his name to be entered as Thomas Brown 
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upon the police-sheet; but the accusing policeman expressed 
his conviction that that was only a fictious appellation. 

“This is a serious charge — a very serious charge,” said the 
magistrate. “Two police-constables nearly killed — knockers 
and bell-pulls taken off in all directions — a window broken; 
really, I must punish you, sir, very severely.” 

The accused did not deign a reply, but hummed an opera- 
air. The magistrate was exasperated. 

“Oh! you treat the matter so, do you?” exclaimed the 
magistrate: “well 0 I shall see if I can’t make you more steady 
in the future. The sentence is that you pay five pounds for each 
assault; and you are committed to the House of Correction for 
six weeks for wrenching off the knockers. Take him away.” 

“What!” ejaculated the culprit, who was astounded at this 
decision, — “commit a nobleman to prison!” 

“A nobleman!” cried the magistrate. “Who are you, then?” 

“Well — if you must know,” was the reply, “I’m no more 
that Thomas Brown than you are — nor yet half so much. In 
fact I don’t look as if my name were Thomas Brown: I’d cut 
my throat if it were! No — my real name is Lord Edmund 
Theophilus Albert Reginald Kutitphat.” 

“Oh! well — that’s quite another thing- that alters the case,” 
said the magistrate, now suffering his features to relax into a 
bland smile. “Really, my lord — I’m sorry to see your lordship 
in such a predicament as this — very sorry: - and how’s your 
father, the Marquis of Kummitstrong?” 

“Oh! the old dad’s pretty well, I believe,” was the indifferent 
reply. 

“Well, my lord — I hope I shan’t see you in this scrape 
again,” continued the magistrate. “I am sure I have only to 
appeal to your lordship’s good sense to persuade you not to 
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continue these pranks:” - then turning to the policeman who 
had given evidence against the nobleman, the worthy 
magistrate exclaimed in a fierce tone, “Where are the two 
constables who were assaulted?” 

“They’re on duty, please yer washup,” was the reply. 

“Then how could you say that they were nearly killed?” said 
the magistrate, in deep indignation. “I see that you have 
committed wilful and corrupt perjury, constable; and I shall 
report the case to the Commissioners, so that you may be 
dismissed from the Force. My lord,” he continued, assuming 
his mildest tone, “I shall dismiss this case, upon our paying five 
shillings for being — you know what I mean;” and the worthy 
magistrate laughed heartily. 

Lord Kuttiphat tossed a couple of half — crowns towards the 
clerk, nodded familiarly to the magistrate, and lounged out of 
the office, all the policemen touching their hats as he passed, 
while the magistrate exclaimed, “Open the door there for his 
lordship — do you hear!” 

The moment Lord Kuttiphat had disappeared, a short, 
thickset, shabby, ill-looking fellow, bearing a resemblance to 
something between a bankrupt pig-dealer and an insolvent 
prize -fighter, was flung up to the bar by three policemen, who 
seemed to vie with each other who should give him the hardest 
shove. 

“What’s the charge?” said the magistrate. 

“Drunk and disorderly, please your worship,” answered a 
constable. 

“A desperate ruffian, I dare say,” observed the worthy 
magistrate, putting on an awful frown. “Did he make any 
resistance?” 

“Kicked and bit horribly, your worship,” 
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“Well, what have you got to say for yourself?” demanded 
the magistrate. 

“Please your worship,” replied the man, pulling his hair with 
his right hand, and kicking back his left leg, by way of 
salutation, “J was a running up Common Garden Market with 
my little Neddy-” 

“Your son, I suppose,” said the magistrate, gruffly. 

“No, your worship, - my donkey I means — an’ a nice little 
feller he is — trots as easy as a four - year-old, and no way 
wicious. He’d carry your worship ten mile or so afore your 
worship could know where you was.” 

“That’s enough,” said the magistrate. “You were drunk, 
you see — and disorderly — and you resisted the police. I can’t 
pass this over. Has he ever been here before?” 

“Never, your worship,” replied the gaoler, who was 
standing near the door of the court. 

“Oh! it’s all the same. You’re fined five shillings or stand 
committed for six weeks to the House of Correction.” 

“Stand down!” shouted an officer. 

“Please your worship, I haven’t got the money,” began the 
man, in a pitiful tone; an’ if so be you sends me to the House 
of Correction, my wife and seven little uns ‘II all have to go to 
the workus.” 

“Clear the court!” cried the worthy magistrate. 

“Stand down!” shouted the officer aforesaid. 

“Take him away!” chimed in the clerk; and the poor fellow 
was dragged off to the House of Correction, leaving a wife and 
family to starve, while Lord Kututphat was already meditating 
another crusade against the knockers and bell -pulls for the 
ensuing evening, confident of being able to escape all 
punishment save a small fine — which he was well able to pay. 
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Mr. Pickwick, who had stood a wondering spectator of these 
proceedings was introduced to the notice of the worthy 
magistrate. The general appearance of Mr. Pickwick — his low- 
crowned and broad — brimmed hat — his interesting round 
countenance — his spectacles — his brown coat with brass 
buttons — his white waistcoat — his eye-glass appended to a 
black riband his buff kerseymere tights — his little black gaiters 
— and his sixty summers — made a deep impression on the 
worthy magistrate, who exchanged a smile with the clerk, who 
exchanged another with the officer, who bestowed one in his 
turn upon the accusing constables, who grinned and looked 
very wise. 

“What’s the charge?” demanded the magistrate, as soon the 
usual questions relative to name, age, habituation, &C. had 
been disposed of. 

“IT was walking very quietly along my beat between 
Wellington-street and Johns-treet Adelphi, last night, your 
worship,” began policeman John Bludgin, “when a young gal 
came by and began a — calling me all the names she could think 
on. She was very drunk, your worship; and I was going to take 
her to the station, out o’ mere kindness, when up comes this 
here man which is at the bar, an’ without sayin’ with your leave, 
or by your leave, hits me such a stunner on the right eye, as 
made me see fifty thousand lamps up the Strand in a twinkling. 
I was a — goin’ to remonstrate with him very kindly, your 
worship, when he gave me another whack on t’other eye; an’ 
so I called for assistance, an’ took him to the station.” 

The policeman certainly shewed a tremendous black eye; 
but it had been caused with a blow from a pewter-pot, in an 
alehouse which he suffered the landlord to keep open till two 
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in the morning, on consideration of receiving as much liquor as 
he could drink. 

“Please your worship,” said policeman Buffit, who was now 
brought forward, “I heard the complainant calling for 
assistance, and immediately left my beat to see what else was 
the matter. When I came up to the spot I found the prisoner a 
aimin’ sich a blow at the complainant’s hye, that I wonder it 
didn’t knock it out on the pavement. A more desperate ruffian 
I never seed.” 

“Well, what have you to say to this?” asked the magistrate. 

Mr. Pickwick took off his spectacles, wiped them and put 
them on again. He then flung up his right arm in the air, put his 
left hand beneath his coat tails and commenced a fine and 
luminous harangue, while the magistrate read The Times. 
Somehow or other, magistrates always pay great attention to 
complainant’s when they are policemen; but generally have 
something else to do when the defendants enter upon their 
justification. Mr. Pickwick darted glances at the magistrate, 
each of which conveyed the meaning of a whole encyclopaedia, 
and talked as much as would (if properly spun out) have 
furnished materials for three volumes octavo. All this display, 
however, produced but little effect upon the magistrate, who 
was about to condemn our unfortunate hero to some severe 
penalty, when a sudden change was introduced into the 
proceedings. 

A young gentleman of about four-and -twenty, tolerably 
good looking, pretty well dressed, and neither very genteel nor 
very awkward in manners, rushed into the police office just as 
the magistrate’s mouth was opened to deliver the decision. 
This young gentleman, after having trodden upon the gaoler’s 
toe, nearly knocked down an old woman, and totally deranged 
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the equilibrium of a police-constable, succeeded in clearing his 
way up to the presence of the magistrate, to whom he declared 
he had something important to communicate. After a little 
parley, the newcomer succeeded in ascertaining that the very 
case in which he was interested was before the bench at that 
moment; and, when he had recovered a fresh supply of breath, 
he spoke as follows: 

“Your worship, my name is Sago- Francis Sago — and I am 
the son of a respectable wholesale grocer in Wood-street, 
Cheapside. Last evening I accompanied my sister, Teresina 
Hippolyta, to the Adelphi Theatre; and, by some accident or 
another, we were separated in the crowd. She was carried by 
the multitude into the street, where she was dreadfully insulted 
by a policeman, whom, by the description she gave, I can 
instantly recognise in the person of this individual (pointing to 
Bludgin); and when a gentleman came up to her rescue, this 
policeman instantly knocked the gentleman down without the 
slightest provocation. My sister made her escape at that 
moment and obtained a cab, and returned home. She would 
have attended in person, but the fright has made her quite ill. 
She has, however, signed this deposition, which I drew up in 
writing to her dictation.” 

The magistrate now began to understand the real merits of 
the case; and, after a considerable deal of cross — examination, 
he succeeded in convicting the two policemen of such 
extraordinary contradictions that Mr. Pickwick came off 
triumphant. He was discharged, and policemen Bludgin and 
Buffit were shortly afterwards dismissed the Force; whereupon 
they took to the honourable and profitable trade of thimble- 
rigging, which they had carried on before they had entered the 
service of the new police. 
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CHAPTER II 


MR. PICKWICK IS INTRODUCED TO A VERY 
AGREEABLE FAMILY, WHICH IS ALSO SLIGHTLY 
INTRODUCED TO THE READER. — MR. SAMUEL 
WELLER APPEARS UPON THE SGAEG OF THIS 
MOST TRUE HISTORY.? 


WHEN Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Francis Sago arrived in the 
street, the former surveyed the latter with the most admiring 
gratitude, and the latter bestowed upon the former a glance of 
the most grateful admiration. 

“Is it indeed the immortal Mr. Pickwick to whom my sister 
is under so deep an obligation?” exclaimed Mr. Francis Sago, 
after a long pause. 

“Tt is indeed,” replied the truly illustrious man, putting his 
body into a graceful attitude, and his right foot into a deep 
puddle. 

“Oh! do come along with me to our house,” cried the 
delighted young man: “we shall be so pleased to make your 
acquaintance; and Teresina will be so happy to thank you in 
person.” 

“The truth is, my dear sir,” answered Mr. Pickwick, with a 
benignant smile, “that I am staying with my friend Snodgrass 
for a few days, in Halfmoon Street, Piccadilly; and my absence 
will doubtless have occasioned some alarm.” 


? Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
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“You can write a note to Mr. Snodgrass,” suggested Mr. 
Francis Sago; “and one of our men shall take it down to his 
residence.” 

“In that case I will accompany you,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
whose imagination retained a faint but pleasing reminiscence 
of the countenance of the young lady whom he had assisted on 
the preceding evening. 

The two gentlemen accordingly proceeded to the nearest 
cab-stand, and entered a vehicle which shortly deposited them 
at the private door of Mr. Sago’s house in Wood-street, 
Cheapside. But before we introduce Mr. Pickwick to the Sago 
family, let us introduce the Sago family to the reader. 

By the fire in a very handsome drawing — room was seated 
Mr. Sago, senior. The worthy grocer was a most upright man 
in his dealings, and a very downright one in his conversation. 
What he said he meant; what he meant he said; and what he 
said and meant he did. His hair was as white as silver; his snuff- 
box was silver; he wore silver buckles in his shoes; and every 
day after dinner he smoked a Silva cigar. In person he was 
about middle size, somewhat inclined to corpulency, and of a 
florid complexion. His countenance denoted good-nature; and 
the nature of his disposition was good. In fact, he was a most 
respectable and respected man, and was famous for the 
execution which he did to the turtle and venison at the annual 
dinner of the Grocers’ Company. 

On the other side of the fire-place sate Mrs. Sago — a good 
humoured, good looking, fat lady, who, according to her own 
account, had been on the right side of fifty for the last five years 
- a statement which she made so often, that people could not 
for a moment believe that she was mistaken. She was the niece 
of the late Alderman Fitzbuggins of Portsoken Ward, and never 
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forgot to mention that fact also. She had been induced at the 
age of twenty to accompany Mr. Sago on a little speculative 
expedition to the hymeneal altar; and three young Sagos had in 
due times and at certain intervals sprung from the parent roots. 
These animated perpetuations of the name of Sago were one 
son and two daughters, whose respective denominations were 
Francis (after the late Alderman) — Amelia Sophia (after the 
princesses) — and Teresina Hippolyta (after an old aunt, from 
whom great expectations had been calculated upon, but who 
had most provokingly died insolvent). 

At the moment when Mr. Pickwick entered the room, 
Amelia who was a handsome young woman of about four and 
twenty, was drawing in water-colours, and Teresina, who was 
a pretty girl of about twenty, was eating a bason of gruel — not 
because she liked it, but because Dr. Henbane, the family 
physician, had persuaded her that she was ill in consequence of 
the adventure of the preceding evening. 

As a cloud suddenly passes away from the face of heaven, 
and admits the refulgent rays of the sun to the inhabitants of a 
hemisphere, - as a maidservant’s entering a cellar with a 
farthing rushlight in her hand is the cause of brightness being 
suddenly introduced into that before dark place, - so did the 
opening of the drawing — room door admit an unusual 
effulgence to the presence of the inmates in the person of Mr. 
Samuel Pickwick. 

“My dear father,” exclaimed the overjoyed Francis, “such 
an adventure! The gentleman who so kindly interfered in 
favour of Teresina is no other than one of whom you have all 
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read and heard so much 
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“Mr. Pickwick!” ejaculated the old lady, bounding from her 
chair with the agility of a young elephant: “how I wish my 
uncle Fitzbuggins was alive to see you!” 

“Well! did you ever?” said the elder sister to the younger. 

“No, I never!” replied the younger sister to the elder. 

“T assure you that my name is Pickwick, ladies,” observed 
our hero, smiling in a most amiable manner, and treading on 
the tail of a large tortoise — shell cat, which immediately stuck 
its claws into Mr. Pickwick’s legs — a proceeding that made the 
illustrious gentleman perform an involuntarily fandango. 

“No one doubts that you’re Mr. Pickwick,” cried the elder 
Mr. Sago; “and I’m very glad to see you. You’ll find us very 
homely kind of people, Mr. Pickwick — all in the domestic way, 
you perceive; but you’ll be heartily welcome- and that’s the 
principle.” 

Mr. Pickwick bowed again, and this time he was particularly 
cautious where he trod. In a few minutes he was seated, and 
already on excellent terms with the Sago family. And now 
Miss Teresina forgot her illness, and chatted with exceeding 
liveliness: and Miss Amelia shewed Mr. Pickwick her drawing; 
and then the young ladies’ A/bums were fetched; and every one 
present insisted upon Mr. Pickwick’s writing some verses in 
one of those scrap-books. Our hero first despatched a note to 
his friend Mr. Snodgrass, stating that he was detained to dinner 
with his new acquaintances; and he then entered into 
conversation with the ladies with al the spirit and vivacity of a 
young man of two and twenty. 

“T really hope you will not forget to write some verses in my 
Albums, Mr. Pickwick?” said Miss Teresina. 

“And to draw me a picture in mine,” added Miss Amelia. 
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“T am quite incapable of doing either, I can assure you,” 
commenced Mr. Pickwick: “but my friend Mr. Snodgrass is a 
most accomplished poet, and will no doubt have great pleasure 
in transferring a specimen of his talents to your books.” 

“Pray, sir, what has Mr. Snodgrass ever written?” enquired 
the elder Mr. Sago, taking a pinch of snuff. 

“Oh! nothing that was ever published,” answered our hero, 
“but he is nevertheless a very great poet.” 

“If you say so I am convinced he must be a poet,” observed 
Mrs. Sago. “We always used to look upon the Alderman as a 
very clever draughtsman; and how do you think he obtained the 
reputation?” 

“Tm sure I can’t say, ma’am,” returned Mr. Pickwick. 

“Oh! merely because he sketched the plan of a new pump 
on one occasion,” said Mrs. Sago. 

“Ah! renown is not easily purchased no-a-days,” observed 
Mr. Pickwick, with a solemn shake of the head, at which his 
audience were greatly edified. “You are doubtless aware that 
to establish my reputation on a solid foundation I have had to 
pass through a great deal- sometimes ducked in a horse-pond, 
at others the lion of a party; on one occasion applauded as if I 
were a god, on another abused like a pickpocket — subject to 
the caprices of an everchanging tide of public opinion; 
yesterday riding in a carriage and four, to day not even a donkey 
sent to receive me — and so forth!” 

“Alas! is that the picture of human greatness?” said Miss 
Teresina Hippolyta, who was most sentimentally disposed. 

“Tt is, indeed,” answered Mr. Pickwick, mournfully. “But 
let us change the subject of conversation. What very 
unpleasant weather it has been lately!” 
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A suitable reply was given; and in such pleasant little chit- 
chat as this, the time passed away. Luncheon made its 
appearance at two; and Miss Teresina suffered herself to be 
persuaded to partake of it; and after luncheon the chit-chat was 
resumed. And then Mr. Pickwick was made acquainted with 
all the news and scandal of the neighbourhood, - how the 
Manchester workhouseman over the way had had a bill 
protested two days back, - how a common councillor’s eldest 
daughter had run away with her father’s footman, - how the 
Lord Mayor gave the worst turtle soup that had ever been tasted 
at the Mansion-House, - how the steeple of Bow-Church was 
expected to tumble down some morning before breakfast, - how 
the Common Council had determined to pass a law that no 
beggars should be allowed in future to solicit alms in the City, 
without obtaining brass-plates with numbers on them,- and a 
thousand other hows of an interesting nature. 

Suddenly the door opened; and in rushed a tall thin 
gentleman, clad in a most mysterious cloak with a fur collar, 
and with a countenance which might not strike every one to be 
very replete with animation. This gentleman, who was not 
more than five or six and twenty, darted upon Mr. Pickwick, 
seized him round the neck, and began hugging him with the 
pertinacity of a young bear. 

“Heaven be thanked, you are not lost!” ejaculated the new- 
comer, in a pathetic tone of voice. 

“Ah! my dear fellow, Snodgrass,” cried Mr. Pickwick, 
struggling to extricate himself from his friend’s embraces, “is 
this you?” 

“Tt is indeed,” replied Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, as if there 
could be any doubt relative to the fact of his identity. 
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“Well, so here you air, arter all, I see! Blowed if it ain’t a 
wery excitin’ an’ interestin’ proceedin’ to keep yon’s friends in 
suspense for a whole night. Wot’s right is right, as Jack Ketch 
said ven he claimed the clothes 0’ the gen’leman as wos 
hanged.” 

All eyes were turned towards the door, from which direction 
this extraordinary speech had emanated; and the visual rays of 
those optics were all collected in the focus formed by an 
individual dressed in livery, and who, with his hat perched 
gracefully over his left ear, was leaning against the door-posts, 
with arms crossed, and coolly surveying the little piece of 
domestic tragedy which had just been enacted by Mr. 
Snodgrass in respect to Mr. Pickwick. 

“Holloa, Sam! Is that you?” cried MR. Pickwick. 

“My own wery identical self,’ answered Mr. Samuel 
Weller, “which has come in consekvence o’ the note 0’ 
explanation as you sent just now to Mr. Snodgrass there. I 
don’t know vether I’m intrudin’, but I des say I wasn’t 
expected, as the sveep said ven he tumbled down the chimbley 
into a strange house.” 

“This is my servant, ladies,” said Mr. Pickwick, pointing to 
Mr. Weller. 

“An’ your’n too — an’ a wery humble one, into the bargain,” 
observed Sam, touching his hat. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Sir,” answered Mr. Weller. 

“You may go and wait at any house of entertainment you 
like in the neighbourhood, until nine this evening, when -” 

“No such thing! no such thing!” ejaculated Mr. Sago. “Your 
domestic may find his way into the kitchen, where he will be 
made very comfortable, I have no doubt.” 
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“Thankee, kindly, sir,” returned Same; “any company’s 
better than none: an’ so, with your leave, I'll just go and wisit 
them wery amiable beings as embellishes your kitchen.” 

“And tell them to give you anything you choose,” said Mrs. 
Sago, with a gracious smile. “There’s an excellent veal pie, 
made according to the taste of my uncle, the late Alderman 
Fitzbuggins, of Portsoken.” 

“Ah! then I des say it is an out-an’-outer,” said Sam, with a 
grave shake of the head. “Howsomever, I’ll go an’ pay my 
respects to it, along vith the diwinities 0’ the kitchen. Nothin’ 
like a good appetite, as the master o’ the workus says ven he 
gives the paupers their water-gruel.” 

With this observation, Mr. Weller withdrew himself from 
the precincts of the drawing-room, and proceeded to astonish 
the natives of the lower regions of the grocer’s establishment. 

“A very facetious fellow, that, Mr. Pickwick?” observed 
Mr. Sago, as soon as Sam had retired. 

“Oh! very,” said our hero. “But I really must apologise for 
the arrival of himself and my friend here at your house: it is a 
liberty-” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” ejaculated Mr. Sago; “and 
if Mr. Snodgrass will but do us the honour to stay and dine with 
us-” 

Mr. Snodgrass bowed an acknowledgement of the 
invitation; and the young ladies, who had never seen a poet 
before, were quite astonished to think that he could at all 
resemble the rest of the human species. They however now 
began to suspect that poets and prose-writers — indeed all kinds 
of authors — were not, after all, so very different from their 
fellow-men as they had hitherto supposed them to be. 
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Dinner was announced in due time, and in due time 
dismissed; and a very pleasant evening did Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Snodgrass pass with their new acquaintances. Mr. 
Pickwick challenged Miss Teresina Sago to a game of chess, of 
which she was particularly fond; and, as the young lady was a 
very long time in deciding upon each move, her illustrious 
antagonist prudently took a nap during each interval. 

“Now, then, Mr. Pickwick, it’s your move,” would Miss 
Teresina exclaim. 

“Ah! — oh! — what!” ejaculated our hero. “What am I 
saying? — I’m sure I forget.” 

“You weren’t saying anything that I know of.” 

“Ah! I was thinking, then.” 

“Does Mr. Pickwick often think with his eyes shut!” 
inquired Msr. Sago of Mr. Snodgrass, as she naturally felt 
anxious to make herself acquainted with all the peculiarities in 
so illustrious a man’s character: the demand was, however, put 
in a whisper. 

“Oh! very often indeed,” replied Mr. Snodgrass, also in a 
low tone; “particularly after dinner.” 

“How very singular!” remarked Mrs. Sago, treating the 
subject with the solemnity it naturally deserved. 

Mr. Snodgrass then entered into an interesting discussion 
with Miss Amelia Sophia relative to poetry and drawing; and, 
as before said, in this exceedingly pleasant manner was the 
evening passed away. At half-past nine Mr. Pickwick, who had 
just been check-mated, declared that it was time to depart; and 
Sam having been summoned from the kitchen, the farewells 
were said, and the hero of these memoirs, accompanied by his 
friend and followed by his domestic, took his departure - not, 
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however, before a promise had been elicited from him to the 
effect that he would soon call in Wood — street again. 

“Vell, sir,” said Sam, as they walked along Cheapside, in 
their way towards St. Paul’s Churchyard, where they intended 
to take a coach to the West End, — “vell, sir, that there was a 
wety pretty little tidy adwentur’ o’ your’n, last night — gettin’ 
yourself locked up in a police station, an’ frightenin’ all your 
friends out 0’ their vits. Blowed if I ever heerd 0’ such a go; 
an’ yet we’ve bin in a many queer larks afore now. Practice 
majes perfect, as the young thief said ven he picked his own 
pocket.” 

“And yet, I by no means regret having behaved in such a 
manner for the sake of a very amiable young person,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, boldly and distinctly alluding to Miss Teresina 
Hippolyta Sago. 

“An’ so its wery genteel, is it,” continued Sam, doggedly, 
“to go and make a Don Quixote 0’ von’s self for the sake of a 
young gal vith a rather pretty face?” 

“Charity is the soul of poetry, Sam,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Wery likely it is, sir,” returned Mr. Weller; “but it’s wery 
unfortnit that the police doesn’t think so: an’ though it’s a wery 
fine thing to fly to the aid of a young ‘oman in distress, it ain’t 
wery respectable for a aged gen’leman to get bundled off to a 
station-house. All things has places and seasons, sir, vich wos 
the obserwation made by the nobleman ven a dun came in the 
middle of his breakfast.” 

“Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “you may confine your 
observations to yourself, if you please.” 

“Wery good, sir,” returned Sam. “Now then, Jarvey!” 

This latter exclamation was addressed to the driver of a 
hackney-coach; and in a few minutes the vehicle was rattling 
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leisurely along Fleet-street, Messrs. Pickwick and Snodgrass 
reposing in the interior and Mr. Samuel Weller adorning the 
seat on the dickey next to the coach-man. 

Fleet-street is probably one of the most remarkable 
thoroughfares of this mighty metropolis. It is, however, little 
indebted to its component parts, for any especial notice: its 
individual members, meaning thereby its several tenements, 
interests us but little — odd assemblages, though they be, of 
various ages and styles. These do not attract us in Fleet-street; 
nor do they stir the heart in its cell, while we are there. The 
influence is in the crowd, the press of men; and, more than this, 
the crush of conveyances, the mass of the symbols of 
commerce, the increasing march and whirl of horse and 
carriage. If for one moment the din of wheels be stilled, a tramp 
as of a battalion of men may be heard rising above every other 
sound, from the busy plodders on either pavement. But this 
pause is of rare occurrence. We meet every body in Fleet- 
street, but who has not lost himself in vain speculations relative 
to what this “every body” may be? We do not know a great 
man till we see him in his book, in his place in Parliament, 
behind his fiddle, or, though last not least, seated at the head of 
his table. The man on his way to buy stock to the tune of fifty 
thousand pounds is undistinguishable from him who is 
returning from selling out his last hundred. These several and 
differently situated parties comport themselves alike, and 
cannot be told the one from the other: there is a certain 
nonchalance — a certain ease of countenance, as common to 
men moving in society, as a well-timed and unaffected style of 
dress. Being out at elbows and out of countenance are all but 
the same thing. A man’s heart and a man’s tailor may both 
bankrupt, but he himself must show no tokens of the failure. 
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“Them ‘osses 0’ your’n is precious queer uns,” observed 
Mr. Weller to the Jarvey, as the vehicle passed Temple Bar and 
entered the Strand. 

“Vy, I tell ‘ee how it be,” answered the individual to whom 
this observation was addressed; “these osses is new uns, and 
this is the fust time they’ ve run in this here coach.” 

“That’s the wery reason vy they ought to suffer thierselves 
to be persvaded into a rather sharp trot,” cried Sam, 
impatiently. 

“No, it ain’t,” said the coachman, very quietly; “they von’t 
do that for these next six veeks.” 

“Out vith the reason, old touch-and-go.” 

“Cos,” added the river, in a solemn and most mysterious 
tone. “I hain’t established a bit 0’ raw yet, vere I can touch ‘em 
up. Ven once the raw’s made, von’t they go then, though?” 

“T never thought o’ that,” said Sam, profoundly admiring the 
wisdom of this coachman. 

“Ah! there’s many things 0’ vich you never thought, young 
man,” returned the coachman. “Do you know wot it is that has 
the peculiar property 0’ making every cab an’ coach fly off a 
stand, vithout any one on ‘em having a single fare?” 

“Not knowin’ can’t say,” was the laconic but expressive 
answer. 

“Then Ill tell ‘ee,” continued the Jarvey, who never once 
turned his head as he was speaking, but kept looking straight 
down at his horses — a habit peculiar to all drivers of public 
vehicles; “ain’t you never heerd o’ the old eightpenny fare, s 
the cabmen calls him?” 

“Never,” replied Sam. 

“Vell, Pll tell ‘ee who he is, then. It’s old Adolphus, the 
Old Bailey barrister, as is the svorn enemy o’ the race of 
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Jarveys of all kinds. Vy — that man, sir, knows the distance 
betwixt any two places in London, even to a yard. He never 
takes a wehicle for more than a mile at a time; but he always 
will have his full mile; an’ if it’s a cab he gives eightpence; an’ 
if it’s a coach he chucks down a bob. Ven ve disputes vith him 
he pulls us up afore the beak an’ has the ground measured; an’ 
he never yet vos known to be wring. All the expenses then falls 
on us: an’ this is the vay in vich he sarves us out. So now ve 
all knows him; an’ the moment he’s twigged coming up to a 
stand, off splits cab an’ coach, an’ the old eightpenny fare’s 
obleeged to jump into a buss.” 

“Live an’ learn,” exclaimed Sam. “Wot I’ve just heerd is a 
precious rum go, as the dog said ven he found the tin-kettle tied 
to his tail.” 

By the time this dialogue was disposed of, the hackney — 
coach stopped at the house of Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, in 
Halfmoon — street, Piccadilly; and two or three little specimens 
of Snodgrass tribe hastened to the door to welcome Mr. 
Pickwick’s safe return, they having been allowed to sit up for 
the purpose. Mr. Pickwick speedily retired to his bedchamber; 
and, while his nose sent forth its characteristic sounds of 
harmony, his imagination conjured up, amid his slumbers, the 
graceful form and fascinating countenance of Miss Teresina 
Hippolyta Sago. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE READER IS HERE RENDERED FAMILIAR 
WITH THE MORNING’S OCCUPATIONS OF MR. 
PICKWICK; AND IS ONCE MORE INTRODUCED TO 
THE FAMILY OF THE WHOLSALE GROCER IN 
WOOD-STREET, CHEAPSIDE.* 


MR. PICKWICK passed as tranquil and comfortable a night 
as a man might be expected to do, after having spent the 
previous one in a station-house with no other companion than 
one of the largest of the rat-species. It was about half-past eight 
o’clock when Mr. Pickwick started from his slumbers, and in 
another moment started from his bed also. His white cotton 
night-cap was uppermost on his head, and Miss Teresina Sago 
uppermost in his mind; and as the idea of this interesting young 
lady danced through his imagination, he himself danced with 
joy. 

The morning was a beautiful one; and although the snow lay 
thick upon the ground, it was by no means cold. Carried away 
by the enthusiasm of his imagination, Mr. Pickwick bethought 
himself of calling upon the grocer’s family in the course of the 
day: and his next impulse was to rush to the window, in order 
to see what kind of weather it was likely to be. The window 
looked upon a yard at the back of the house; and Mr. Pickwick 
did not therefore for one moment hesitate to open the casement, 
and protrude his illustrious head, with the cotton night-cap 
upon it, forth into the open air, that he might gaze around him. 


3 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
6 February 1841, Vol. 1. No. 33, p. 257 
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“What a lovely morning!” said Mr. Pickwick, soliloquising 
aloud; “and how happy does all nature appear around!” (The 
immortal gentleman could see nothing beyond the backs of a 
few houses, and the exquisite proportions of two or three stacks 
of chimneys.) “The breeze, instead of imparting a chilliness to 
the air, is absolutely refreshing! Behold that noble cat — how 
joyously she walks along the wall! Alas! that some scoundrel 
of a boy should have this moment knocked her off with a brick- 
bat! And now I catch a partial glimpse of a happy domestic, 
cleaning his master’s boots and shoes in the next yard! There 
— now he has knocked over the blacking — bottle; and, oh! how 
he does swear! Still it is a lovely morning — a very lovely 
morning! The busy hum of this great city is commencing; and 
everything reminds us that myriads of industrious inhabitants 
have already commenced their daily avocations! How sweet 
must be the toil which earns the daily bread! The sound of 
martial music playing in the park, and the cry of the muffin- 
boy, break upon the silence of the morning. The sun looks forth 
from the azure canopy of above, and the sweep from the 
summit of yonder chimney -” 

“Sweep!” exclaimed the shrill tone of this last object of Mr. 
Pickwick’s sublime musings. 

“Alas! poor boy- thine is indeed a hard fate!” said Mr. 
Pickwick, still musing aloud, while emotions of the purest 
philanthropy were awakened in his mind by the contemplation 
of the soot-begrimed urchin, who sate between two chimney- 
pots on an adjacent house-top: “thine is indeed a hard fate! All 
toil, and no pleasure for thee, poor boy! Even thine innocent 
sports — thine harmless pastimes — thy childish tricks, more 
amusing than annoying, are all denied thee! At this moment, 
suffering child do, I behold-” 
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It is impossible to say what Mr. Pickwick beheld at that 
precise instant; because, scarcely had he reached this truly 
affecting portion of his soliloquy, when a hard and somewhat 
ponderous snow-ball, aimed at his cotton night-cap by the 
unfortunate boy on the top of the chimney, hit him upon the 
right eye, and compelled him to withdraw his head from the 
window, as if he were suddenly shot. It was thus that another 
striking example was afforded of the ingratitude which 
invariably awaits upon sympathy and kindness in this world. 


Mr. Pickwick had looked out of the window, in a good 
humour with himself and all the world; and he returned to his 
dressing-table in an equal degree of ill-humour with himself 
and all the world. From this circumstance another great moral 
may be deduced — showing upon occasions how easily the wind 
of circumstances might blow round the vane of human feelings. 
Mr. Pickwick fully comprehended the force of this reflection: 
he could not, however, understand why the blow should light 
direct upon the eye. 

In the midst of these meditations, and just as Mr. Pickwick’s 
legs entered the little black gaiters, Mr. Samuel Weller’s person 
entered the room. 

“Mornin’, sir,” said the functionary. 

“Good morning, Sam,” returned Mr. Pickwick, whose 
equanimity of temper was restored when he saw the florid and 
healthy countenance of his faithful valet; “nice weather this.” 

“T?ve seen wusser, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. “It’s exceedin’ 
fresh, fine, an’ healthy; an’ so I’ve been out just to exercise 
these wery elastic paytent ever-movin’ limbs o’ mine.” 

“Ah! It’s a fine morning for a run, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
enveloping his chin in a coat of lather, which set off the 
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remainder of his expressive countenance to great advantage; 
“and it is on such a day as this that a man feels his own 
importance — that he enjoys health and spirits — that he is proud 
of being a free-born Englishman-” 

“Oh! wery proud o’ that there indeed, sir,” interrupted Sam: 
“an’ them pleasant little feelings o’ pride is wery powerfully 
excited ven a great hulking feller, vith a bagginet in his hand, 
tells you with a impudent voice that you can’t enter the park 
gates, ‘cos you’ve got your undress veskitt on.” 

“What do you mean, Sam?” demanded his master, whose 
ideas of the glorious freedom of Englishmen were somewhat 
disturbed by this observation. 

“Wot I means is this here,” said Sam, “that no von as isn’t 
vell dressed can’t go into the parks; an’ so the workin’ man 
stands no chance o’ walkin’ in them pleasure grounds for vich 
he helps to pay, if so be he ain’t got a precious good coat on his 
back. Poverty’s a wery great crime in this country, as the 
overseer said to the pauper.” 

“Any news this morning, Sam?” enquired Mr. Pickwick, 
after a considerable pause. 

“Why, sir,” returned Mr. Weller, “I ain’t heerd o’ nothin’ 
very new, that I know of. I did get up early to go an’ see a feller 
cut a caper in the air.” 

“A tight rope dancer, I suppose,” said Mr. Pickwick 
complacently. 

“Ah! a precious tight rope indeed, sir,” replied Sam, shaking 
his head. 

“You don’t mean to say that there was a man hanged this 
morning, Sam?” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, in whose mind there 
rose a scintillation of the proceeding to which his valet alluded. 

“Never was more serious in my life, sir.” 
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“Who was the criminal that suffered, Sam?” demanded Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“A man, sir, as killed his wife in a fit of intoxication,” was 
the answer. “A wery peaceable, an’ quiet man he was too ven 
he was sober — a inoffensive, say-nothing-to-nobody kind of 
feller. But ven he was in liquor, my eyes- sir, what a owdacious 
feller he were to be sure. You see, sir, that since the 
government took the hextra duty off spirits, them kind o’ cases 
has greatly increased. Laws make drunkards, sir, and laws 
punishes ‘em.” 

“That never struck me before, Sam,” exclaimed Mr. 
Pickwick, “I really think the government ought to forbid the 
use of strong drinks.” 

“An if so be they wos to do it, sir, wot ‘ud become o’ the 
revenue?” asked Mr. Weller hastily. “Did you ever see a 
costermonger, sir, as felt any pity ven he wolloped his donkey, 
if so be that wery self-same identical donkey was the cause 0’ 
puttin’ more money in its master’s pocket by running a little bit 
faster. Vell, sir, so itis with the government: they donesn’t care 
wot becomes o’ the people, so long as they drains the money 
out on ‘em somehow or another.” 

“There is a great deal of truth in your observations, Sam,” 
remarked Mr. Pickwick, as he completed his toilet. 

“Hooray for breakfast then,” ejaculated Mr. Weller. “Mr. 
Snodgrass is already at work.” 

“What, with his pen, Sam?” 

“No, sir, - with his jaws. Muffins an’ eggs is alla getting’ 
cold; but Mr. Snodgrass always keeps a strong cup o’ tea for 
you. The children has all been a askin’ arter you too. What 
very nice, quiet, well-behaved young creators they is: young 
lions is nothing to ‘em.” 
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“So full of life and spirits, eh — Sam?” said Mr. Pickwick as 
he descended the stairs. 

“Oh! wery, sir,” was the answer; “an’ so wery amiable too. 
I caught the eldest boy filling your best hat with snow-balls this 
mornin’, when I come down, and puttin’ coals into your great- 
coat pocket. They ain’t by no means partickler to a shade or 
two what they do. They’re jist like young bears, sir; all their 
sorrows is to come. It’s lucky that they don’t know all as is in 
store for ‘em, as the nobleman said ven he set the man-traps to 
catch the poachers.” 

The moment Mr. Pickwick made his appearance in the 
parlour, all the little Snodgrasses rushed around him, and 
welcomed him with the most unfeigned delight. Mr. Snodgrass 
and his wife, who were discussing muffins and domestic 
economy, abandoned the latter to help their friend to the 
former; and the breakfast passed away without any incident 
worthy of record. After breakfast came the newspaper, and Mr. 
Snodgrass prepared to read it to Mr. Pickwick, while the 
children withdrew to make a noise in the nursery, and Mrs. 
Snodgrass a pudding in the kitchen. 

“Any news?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“We'll see in a minute,” replied Mr. Snodgrass, turning and 
folding the paper in such a way as to get at the most interesting 
columns. “Ah! here seems to be something which will interest 
the world:-"-REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS. At a moment 
when the dearness of bread is calling the attention of all classes 
of society in England to the present universally execrated 
system of the Corn Laws, we should be wanting in our duty to 
the public, as honest journalists, did we not mention any source 
of comfort with which we are acquainted, and which may serve 
as a partial consolation for the tyranny of oppressive, political 
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systems. The world will doubtless be anxious to be made aware 
of such an indemnification for hours of suffering and musing; 
and it is with a purely philanthropic and humane view that we 
allude to Rowland’s Macassar Oil?” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, who had been sitting on 
the tenter-hooks of expectation and suspense during the reading 
of this paragraph, and in a pleasing state of wonder and 
uncertainty at the nature of the blessing which was to 
recompense Englishmen for the tyranny of a political system. 

“Bless me, what do I see now?” cried Mr. Snodgrass, 
starting as if he had trodden upon a snake, and writing very 
much like one upon his chair. 

“What is it?” demanded Mr. Pickwick impatiently. 

“T cannot — no I cannot find courage to read it!” cried Mr. 
Snodgrass, a prey to violent emotions. 

“Then I must,” said Mr. Pickwick; and snatching the paper 
out of the hands of his friend, he in a very short time found his 
visual organs attracted, as if by magnetic influence, to the 
following astounding statement:— 


“PICKWICK IN TROUBLE. A short and 
rather stout gentleman was placed at the bar, 
charged with being drunk and disorderly in the 
streets on the previous evening. It appeared, 
from the evidence of Policeman Bludgin, of 
the K_ division, number six thousand nine 
hundred and ninety five, that the prisoner came 
dancing along the Strand at about three o’ clock 
in the morning, in a state which plainly 
indicated that his legs were as unsettled as his 
ideas. The prisoner was bawling a stanza of 
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some Bacchanalian song at the top of his 
voice, and imitating the crowing of cocks, and 
performing other vocal variations in a manner 
calculated to alarm her majesty’s liege 
subjects. Policeman Bludgin kindly ad 
politely remonstrated with the prisoner upon 
the impropriety of breaking the peace. The 
prisoner replied that he’d break it, and then set 
upon a more appalling shout than ever. 
Policeman Bludgin again remonstrated with 
the prisoner, who very quietly began to take 
off his coat, and then laid himself down upon 
the steps of a door, requesting the policeman 
to tuck him up and call him at nine, when he 
should want hot water to shave with. The 
constable, it appears, was himself leaning 
against the shutters of a house-window, as he 
remonstrated with the prisoner upon the 
indecency of his conduct; when the prisoner 
suddenly started up, swore that the policeman 
was a pump, and took the policeman’s arm, 
which he worked forcibly up and down under 
the agreeable impression that it was the pump- 
handle. The policeman now called for 
assistance; and by the aid of six other 
constables of the K division, the prisoner was 
conveyed to the police-station in Bow-street, 
after a most desperate resistance. Upon being 
placed at the bar, he was asked who he was; 
and to the astonishment of all present, he gave 
his name as SAMUEL PICKWICK. His 
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identity with that celebrated traveller and 
philanthropist was then immediately 
recognised; and Mr. Pickwick was allowed to 
depart, after having been fined five shillings 
for his night’s sport.” 


“Tt is an abominable tissue of falsehoods!” cried Mr. 
Pickwick, throwing the journal indignantly upon the floor. 

Mr. Snodgrass took up the newspaper, and read the whole 
report over again for his own especial behoof. When he had 
terminated the perusal thereof, he recommended to his 
illustrious friend to write a letter to the Editor of the journal in 
question, and furnish a correct version of the whole proceeding. 
To this advice Mr. Pickwick assented, and despatched the 
history of the adventures to the office of the paper which had 
published the misrepresentation. 

As soon as this matter was disposed of, Mr. Pickwick 
continued his perusal of the newspaper, in order to wile away 
an hour until the arrival of the happy moment when he was to 
proceed to the city to call in Wood-street, Cheapside. The 
journal was unusually full of that miscellaneous kind of 
information which is denominated “Chit-chat;” and several 
paragraphs struck Mr. Pickwick’s capacious imagination with 
the importance of their subjects. First he read of how the Queen 
had sat down to dinner at precisely seven minutes and a half 
past eight on the preceding evening; and then he came to the 
case of the poor man who had not had any dinner at all for the 
last three days. Next his eye caught sight of a paragraph which 
stated that the Queen had expended a hundred thousand pounds 
upon building suitable stables; and then he arrived at the 
distressing announcement that thousands and thousands of 
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weavers in Spitalfields were unable to procure bread for their 
starving families. This paragraph was followed by another to 
the effect that the silk weavers of France were in a most 
flourishing condition, in consequence of the large orders their 
employers had received from several great houses in London, 
especially from the English establishments which supplied the 
ladies of the court and the Royal family. In another part of the 
journal as a statement that a man had just killed his own 
children and attempted suicide himself, in order to avoid the 
workhouse: and the very next paragraph to this was the pleasing 
intelligence that her Most Gracious Majesty had just purchased 
a very handsome monkey for a hundred guineas. These and 
other equally amusing and diverting pieces of information — all 
tending to show the prosperous state of the country, and to 
support the often repeated assertion that England is the happiest 
and the freest country in the world — were perused and conned 
by Mr. Pickwick, in the various cells of whose memory they 
were duly distributed. The reader will of course understand 
that they have merely been detailed by us, in these Memoirs, in 
order to convey an idea of the miscellaneous contents of 
newspapers to those who never read them. 

As the clock struck one, Mr. Pickwick summoned Mr. 
Weller, and these two gentlemen proceeded to the city together, 
the former inside of an omnibus and the latter on the outside. 
After having stopped presently seven and twenty times between 
the Gloucester Coffee-house and Cheapside, the omnibus 
deposited our hero and his follower within a few mutes’ walk 
of their destination. 

“Well, Mr. Pickwick,” exclaimed the wholesale grocer, as 
soon as our hero made his appearance in the drawing-room; 
“we were just that moment talking of you.” 
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“Indeed,” said Mr. Pickwick, bowing most politely to the 
young ladies and to Mrs. Sago; “there’s an adage, you know, 
which says — ‘Talk of the old gentleman, and he will appear.” 

“So there is!” ejaculated the grocer, poking the fire — not 
because it wanted a poking, but because he wanted something 
to do. 

“My uncle the Alderman always used to quote proverbs,” 
said Mrs. Sago; “and one day he got himself into a dreadful 
scrape by doing so. Did you ever hear of it, Mr. Pickwick?” 

“No, ma’am, I did not,” was the answer delivered by our 
hero, who had one optic fixed on Miss Teresina, the other upon 
her mamma, and his spectacles upon both. 

“Ah! well — I'll tell it to you another time,” said Mrs. Sago. 
“Teresina, dear, shew Mr. Pickwick what you have been doing 
this morning.” 

“What! that foolish thing, ma?” ejaculated the young lady, 
colouring up to the eyes. 

“Yes, dear — you know you needn’t be ashamed of it,” 
returned the mother. “The truth is, Mr. Pickwick,” continued 
this lady, “that my daughter Teresina Hippolyta has begun a 
beautiful bead — purse, which she intends to present to you, as 
a small acknowledgement of her gratitude for your kindness the 
other night. We should not have mentioned it now, only 
Teresina intended to embroider your name upon one side of the 
purse, and she wants to know whether you have any other 
Christian name than Samuel.” 

“None, ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, with a smile; “and I 
really cannot sufficiently express my thanks to your charming 
daughter for her kind attention.” 

“And now I have something to say,” observed Mr. Sago, 
with a complacent air. “We are going, Mr. Pickwick, to have a 
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ball in the city — at the London Tavern — for the benefit of the 
distressed Cannibals of the Society Islands; and I am sure that 
for so philanthropic a purpose I shall not ask for your co- 
operation on vain.” 

“Oh! dear no,” said Mr. Pickwick; “but don’t you think that 
the funds would be much better disposed of if they were to be 
devoted to our own distressed countrymen?” 

“Wouldn’t do, Mr. Pickwick,” was the immediate reply 
vouchsafed by the grocer; - “wouldn’t do, sir, - never should 
get up a ball for such a purpose -has been tried a thousand times 
and failed. The fact is, Mr. Pickwick that the rich families in 
London will patronise anything the extraordinary nature of 
which will insure publicity, because their names stand a chance 
of getting into the newspapers. For instance, last year we had 
a ball for the benefit of the distressed Cherokee Indians, 
without knowing whether there really was any distress amongst 
them or not; and the year before that we had one for the purpose 
of supplying the Bedouin Arabs with flannel-jackets, flannel 
being very useful in hot climates. But here’s the prospectus of 
the ball for next week.” 

“Oh! that’s it —is it?” said Mr. Pickwick, to whose eyes Mr. 
Sago displayed a beautiful pink-coloured paper. 

“Just hear how we open our prospectus,” 
Sago. “We say, - ‘The appalling condition of the inhabitants of 
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the Society Islands, in consequence of an almost total want of 
wholesome provisions, must awaken the deepest sympathy in 
the minds of all true philanthropists. To such a pitch has the 
starving condition of these poor creatures reached, that they are 
compelled to feed upon each other; and instead of existing upon 
good roast beef and plum-pudding (old English fare) they are 
under the necessity of devouring man-cutlets and man-chops.” 
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“Very pathetic!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, wiping away a 
tear. “Still, I cannot help thinking—” 

“T know what you would say,” interrupted Mr. Sago; “but it 
won’t do! We should not get a soul to take a ticket, if we 
published a prospectus advocating a ball for the benefit of the 
poor Irish — the starving weavers — or the unfortunate coal- 
whippers! It would never do, sir: people’s hearts will only melt 
at the distress of foreigners, and not at the miseries of 
Englishmen; and that’s the reason why we pitch upon 
foreigners at such a great distance. The farther off they are, the 
more sympathy they will excite.” 

“T shall be happy to take four tickets,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“My friends Tupman, Winkle, and Snodgrass will accompany 
me.” 

“And you will dance, Mr. Pickwick?” ejaculated Mrs. Sago. 
“Oh! yes — you must dance! I’m sure such a good cause will 
make you dance! Alderman Fitzbuggins, of Portsoken, danced 
when he was seventy-seven, and died next morning.” 

“That was the ‘Dance of Death’ with a vengeance!” cried 
Mr. Sago. 

“Oh! as for me, I shall certainly dance,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
looking down very complacently at his tights and gaiters; “and 
I shall beg to dance with Miss Teresina Hippolyta.” 

Miss Teresina simpered an assent and giggled with her 
sister; and the conversation turned upon other topics. Mr. 
Pickwick was easily prevailed upon to stay to lunch, at which 
Mr. Francis Sago made his appearance from the counting — 
house down - stairs; and after a tolerably long visit of about 
two hours, he summoned Sam Weller from the kitchen, and 
arrived in Half Moon-street, accompanied by his faithful valet, 
as the clock struck four. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CIVILITY OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. — MR. 
PICKWICK RECEIVES AN INSIGHT INTO 
COMMERCIAL SPECULATIONS.-MASTER 
SNODGRASS.—DISCUSSION AND FINAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF A SENTIMENTAL DIVERSION.* 


WHEN M1. Pickwick rose on the following morning, the 
first thing he did was to ring the bell for his valet, and inquire 
for the newspaper. His wish was complied with; the newspaper 
was brought, and Mr. Pickwick desired Sam to give him his 
spectacles, which were lying upon the toilette-table. 

“We shall now see what amends the Editor has made for the 
false report of my case that appeared in this journal of 
yesterday,” said Mr. Pickwick, putting on his glasses, as he sate 
up in his bed. “I dare say he will make a very handsome 
apology for the misrepresentation.” 

“Ah! ‘ansome is wot ‘ansome does, sir, as the lady said ven 
the black gen’leman give her a diamond ring,” observed Mr. 
Samuel Weller. 

“There is one thing, Sam,” continued Mr. Pickwick, turning 
the newspaper in the most convenient way to get a glimpse of 
that part where he expected to find his letter in a bold typed, 
with probably the Editor’s or Reporter’s excuse appended to it, 
- “there is one thing, Sam, which makes me proud of being an 
Englishman; and that is the freedom of the press, in all its 
details. Ifa man’s character be here impugned, all he has to do 


4 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
13 February 1841, Vol. 1. No. 34, p. 265 
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is to write a letter to the offending journal, and his reputation is 
immediately vindicated. The peace of families is never 
violated by the English press, without every readiness being 
manifested to repair the injury. 

“Ah! ‘tis indeed a wery great blessin’, sir, wot you says 
there, partickler ven the contradiction comes too late to repair 
the aggrawation,” said Mr. Weller. “Got at the letter yet, sir?” 

“Well — upon my word, this is very singular — very 
remarkable,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking up one column, and 
down another, and then in this corner, and then in that -and 
lastly fixing his intelligent eyes upon a paragraph headed 
“THIMBLE-RIGGING,” as if he expected to find his letter 
there. 

“Wot’s so wery extraordinary?” demanded Sam. “Has them 
Editors done the thing so wery ‘ansome that a tip of fifty 
pounds ain’t nothin’ to it?” and, as Mr. Weller asked this 
question, he surveyed with considerable interest the tassel of 
Mr. Pickwick’s white cotton night-cap, which bobbed up and 
down over the top of the newspaper. 

“IT really can’t see my letter anywhere,” continued Mr. 
Pickwick, in a tone of peculiar annoyance, “Here’s a long 
account about a gentleman who refused to pay a church — rate 
of half— a- crown, because he was a dissenter and used another 
chapel which he helped to support with his purse; and the 
Ecclesiastical Court has run the half-crown up to a hundred and 
thirty nine pounds ten shillings and eleven-pence halfpenny, for 
which sum the gentleman is sent to prison; and there’s also an 
account of how some noble Earl and a Captain of the Guards 
nearly killed a policeman a long time ago, and how the matter 
has been hushed up, and no trial is to take place. A poor man 
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would have been transported for half the offence, Sam. But — 
after all — I don’t see anything about my letter. 

“Wot a shame to blow you up sky-high von day, an’ refuse 
you any kind o’ justification the next,” said Mr. Weller. “That 
is coming it rather too strong, as the poor vidder said ven three 
hulking grenadiers was billeted at her house.” 

“Tt really is too bad,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“look at the Notices of Correspondents, sir,” exclaimed Mr. 
Weller, a bright thought suddenly flashing across his brain. 

“So I will,” cried Mr. Pickwick; and casting his eyes 
towards the place where those interesting paragraphs are 
usually inserted, he read to his horror and astonishment the 
following words:—“Mr.  Pickwick’s Letter is an 
Advertisement.” 

“Vell, that’s addin’ insult to injury, as the poor donkey said 
ven the costermonger swore at it after having thrashed it with 
the leather thong. Blowed if that ain’t the rummest go I ever 
see. They tells lies about a man fust, an’ then vants him to pay 
for windicatin’ his character.” 

“Then Pll not gratify their rapacity, Sam,” cried Mr. 
Pickwick, sternly; “Ill not pay for the letter!” 

“The fact is, sir,” answered Mr. Weller solemnly, “that that 
there newspaper has so long defended the liberties o’ the 
nation, that it thinks it may take a few vith the characters 0’ 
private indiwiduals. But who d’ye think is down stairs?” 

“T really can’t say,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“A gen’leman as wishes wery much to see you, but who 
von’t give his name cos he says it’s no use as you don’t know 
him,” returned Sam. 

“T shall be down in ten minutes,” cried Mr. Pickwick; and, 
banishing from his thoughts the disagreeable adventure 
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connected with the newspaper, the great man proceeded to 
dress himself. 

When he descended the stairs, he hastened to the private 
study of his friend Mr. Snodgrass, into which sanctuary the 
visitor had been admitted; and, upon entering that abode of 
learning (where half the walls had been filled up in a manner to 
imitate an immense library of books, in the same way as a 
backgammon board is frequently made to represent two large 
folio volumes of a History of England), Mr. Pickwick found 
himself in the presence of a gentleman whom we shall describe. 

The individual alluded to was about eight-and — forty years 
of age, of middle height, rather stout, and somewhat ruddy in 
complexion. He was dressed in a black surtout coat, a yellow 
waistcoat, an immense blue satin stock, grey trousers, and 
polished boots. In his hand he carried an immense yellow 
bamboo cane: and if his stock of blue satin was very capacious, 
his stock of impudence was not the less extensive. With such 
qualifications, it may be supposed that, in the present state of 
society, such a man might present himself anywhere — as 
indeed the person in question did. 

“Mr. Pickwick, I presume?” said the stranger rising from the 
arm-chair in which the poetic Mr. Snodgrass was wont to 
reeling his illustrious limbs, when in the agonies of 
composition. 

“My name is Pickwick,” returned our hero. 

“Ah! I thought so,” said the stranger, shaking his head 
mysteriously. “Excellent name, Pickwick — would look 
uncommonly well across a bill for a few hundreds, - and better 
still at the bottom of a cheque for a cool thousand. No fear of 
you turning out a lame duck!” 
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“Sir,” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, in deep indignation, “I am 
as far from being anything resembling a lame duck, or a lame 
goose, as you are, sir. I can walk, sir, as well as when I was 
twenty, sir; — and to convince this extraordinary visitor of the 
fact, Mr. Pickwick walked straight up to him, and viewed him 
with a threatening aspect. 

“My dear sir, “cried the stranger, bursting out into an 
immoderate fit of laughter, “I meant no offence — you have 
misunderstood me. I merely used an expression which we 
gentlemen of the City frequently apply upon ‘Change to those 
who do not pay up on settling day. Pray, Mr. Pickwick, do you 
ever speculate on ‘Change?” 

“T have done such a thing in my life-time,” was the answer. 

“And pray, sir, were you a bull or a bear?” enquired the 
visitor very seriously. 

“One thing is very certain,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, who 
was now worked up to a pitch of the most indignant excitement, 
- “one thing is very certain — and that is, you shall not bully me, 
for I won’t bear it. Iam not to be insulted in this house, which 
is my friend’s, a bit more than I would be in my own!” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Pickwick, I meant no offence, - upon 
my word, I did not,’ said the stranger, with difficulty 
suppressing his inclination to laugh again. “Bulls and bears are 
also names used upon ‘Change, and very familiar to us City 
men. I hope you are not offended?” 

“By no means,” said Mr. Pickwick, “if you did not intend to 
insult me.” 

“IT would sooner die than insult you, Mr. Pickwick,” 
ejaculated the stranger. “But let me explain the object of my 
present visit- and for which I have to apologise, as it is made at 
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so early an hour. We City men, however, think nothing of early 
hours.” 

“Might I inquire the object of your visit, sir?” said Mr. 
Pickwick mildly, as he took a seat and a long stare at the 
stranger. 

“T must tell you, my dear sirs, in the first place,” began the 
visitor, with true English familiarity, “that I am an individual 
who, like yourself, has devoted the greater portion of my life to 
philanthropic pursuits.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Pickwick, beginning to entertain a 
favourable opinion of the gentleman then present. 

“Yes, my dear sir, philanthropy has been my ruin, I may 
say!” continued the stranger, “I established The One - Legged 
Man’s Friend Society — an institution where all individuals 
have had the misfortune to lose a leg, might obtain a wooden 
one gratis. But would you believe it sir, the world would not 
support that valuable institution by its voluntary 
contributions?” 

“Monstrous!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“T then founded an establishment for the blind who had any 
chance of recovering their sight, but who could not afford to 
pay for a doctor: but, such is the ingratitude of the world, that 
the whole scheme was ruined by the villainy of one man, who 
declared that, after having been there for six months, he could 
see nothing but the humbug of the institution!” 

“Well — at all events he began to see a little,” observed the 
ingenuous Mr. Pickwick. 

“The failure of these philanthropic establishments,” 
continued the stranger, “induced me to turn my attention to 
commercial and mercantile affairs. I have lately taken a 
splendid establishment in Moorgate-street, and am founding 
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one of the largest banks ever known. It is called the Bank of 
New Holland, and offers peculiar advantages to those who wish 
to remit money to the flourishing colonies in that country.” 

“A very ingenious undertaking, I dare say,” remarked Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Must succeed — nothing can prevent it, my dear sir!” 
ejaculated the stranger. “This is the way in which we intend to 
do business: - For instance, if you want to remit a hundred 
pounds to New Holland, all you will have to do will be to pay 
fifty pounds into our bank here, and we furnish you with a letter 
of credit or draft upon our agent in the colony for double this 
sum.” 

“But how can you afford to do this?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
quite amazed at this novel and truly original financial 
enterprise. 

“Oh! we can do it with the greatest facility!” cried the 
stranger. “Nothing is more easy, my dear sir, than to receive 
the fifty pounds, and give the order for the hundred. I have 
calculated all the advantages to be derived from the system, and 
feel convinced that I am on the right side of the hedge.” 

“Tf you can but carry out such a glorious scheme,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, “you will be conferring a great benefit upon 
emigrants. This is truly a philanthropic institution. But do you 
really think that you will ever realise even a part of this gigantic 
undertaking?” 

“Ever realise it!” cried the stranger; “why I have already 
realized a considerable portion of the enterprise.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Certainly, I have! I have realized upwards of fifty 
thousand pounds already; and that is something, I hope!” 
exclaimed the speculator. “My dear sir,” he continued, 
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lowering his tone of voice, “if people wish to succeed now-a- 
days, they must strike out of all beaten paths: they must enter 
upon tracts never previously explored. You do not understand 
the nature of these vast speculations, I am afraid; but I will 
explain somewhat of their character to you. In the present age 
you must do things by millions, or you will not succeed. 
Moreover, there is no danger to be incurred if an establishment 
should fail for an enormous amount. If a poor devil fails for a 
hundred pounds, and unfortunately loses monies entrusted to 
him by friends, he must apply to the Insolvents’ Court, and gets 
remanded to prison for two years for fraud. His character is 
blasted, and his name can never afterwards divest itself of the 
stigma attached to it. But if a man fails for a million, half of 
which, or the whole, is money entrusted to him by clients or 
friends to lay out for them to the best advantage, he goes boldly 
forward to the Bankruptcy Court, demands its protection, never 
goes to prison at all, is allowed an income for six weeks, obtains 
a general release from all his debts, and holds up his head 
higher than ever when it is all over. That is the difference, Mr. 
Pickwick, between doing things on a grand scale and on a small 
one. In the former instance, starvation, beggary, and disgrace 
follow the poor wretch who fails for a hundred pounds; and, in 
the latter case, indulgence, income, and an entire discharge 
from all pecuniary liability, or imputation against character, 
attend the man who breaks for a million.” 

“And yet,” observed Mr. Pickwick, “the poor man could not 
have ruined a soul, whereas the rich man may have involved 
thousands in his own downfall.” 

“Very true, Mr. Pickwick; but such is the blessed state of 
society and law in this country at the present day. That is the 
reason why it is much more easy to build up an establishment 
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upon a grand scale than a small one. With all its experience, 
Mr. Pickwick, the world is easily duped, and will run with its 
money to those places that offer large advantages, while 
establishments whose principles of safety and equity are 
incompatible with vast interest and premium remain 
unsupported. These observations are, however, only generally 
applied: they do not for a moment relate to the Bank of New 
Holland which I have just formed, and which holds out such 
brilliant prospects of success to its projectors. The object of 
my present visit is to ascertain two things: - first, whether you 
will take any shares in my enterprise; and, secondly, whether 
you will allow me to publish your name as one of the Directors 
of the Company. Your patronage, as a philanthropist and a 
public man, will tend greatly to increase the respectability of 
the institution.” 

As he uttered these words, the stranger extracted from his 
pocket a bundle of Circulars which he put into Mr. Pickwick’s 
hands: and then, for the first time, did Mr. Pickwick ascertain 
that the name of the speculator was Joseph Swindlehem.” 

“Well, my dear sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, whose appetite 
began to remind him that he had not as yet come in contact with 
the breakfast table, “I will think of the matter.” 

“T must have your answer at once,” cried Mr. Swindlehem: 
“there are but two shares of a hundred pounds each remaining 
in the Treasurer’s hands, and upwards of fifty applications have 
been made for them.” 

“T really can give no answer to day,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Well, I will send for your reply to-morrow morning at this 
hour,” said Mr Swindlehem, taking up his hat preparatory to 
taking himself off. 
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“T will then let you know all about the matter,” returned Mr. 
Pickwick; and with this assurance the commercial gentleman 
took his leave. 

Mr. Pickwick discussed his breakfast with that appetite 
which usually attends upon health and contentment; and, when 
the meal was despatched, to his great delight, and that of Mr. 
Snodgrass, the house was embellished by the arrival of Mr. 
Tracy Tupman and Mr. Nathaniel Winkle. Mr. Tupman had 
become more stout and sleek than when he was last introduced 
to the readers of the adventures of Mr. pickwick, in the work so 
well known by the title of Pickwick Abroad; and Mr. Winkle 
had also considerably improved in appearance. Mr. Tupman 
was attired in a full suit of black, with white neckerchief and 
lemon-coloured gloves (although it was in the middle of 
winter); and Mr. Winkle imparted lustre to a green coat with 
brass buttons, a French silk waistcoat, brown unutterables, and 
a striped stock which circumvented his neck. 

“More visitors,” said Sam, as he admitted these gentlemen 
into the parlour where Mr. Pickwick and the Snodgrass family 
were seated: “It never rains but it pours, as the blind beggar said 
ven he seated his-self under the water-spout.” 

“How are you, Sam,” demanded Mr. Winkle. 

“Wery well, sir, thank ‘ee,” was the cheerful reply; “‘an’ 
wery much obleeged for the compliment. I don’t think that you 
stands any chance o’ spills by keepin’, sir, as the nobleman said 
to the Stilton cheese.” 

“Well, what do you think of Mr. Tupman then?” asked Mr. 
Winkle, in a whisper. 

“Surprisin’ fat, sir,” returned Sam, with a solemn shake of 
the head. “It ain’t wery difficult to see that he don’t take his 
breakfast at the town-pump, vith a penny roll an’ no butter, I 
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rather think he must be somehow or another related to Daniel 
Lambert.” 

Mr. Winkle laughed heartily at this sally, and then sallied 
into the presence of Mr. Pickwick. 

“T am very glad you have come, my dear friends,” said our 
hero, when all the usual salutations, compliments, inquiries, 
and answers, were over; “for I wished to see you for many 
reasons. In the first place, I want you both to accompany me 
and Snodgrass to a ball — a city ball, got up for a very 
philanthropic purpose.” 

“A ball!” exclaimed Mr. Tupman joyfully; and, in the 
delight occasioned by the announcement, he attempted to cut a 
fling in the air, but flung himself with all his weight upon Mr. 
Pickwick’s toes instead. 

“Pray, my dear Tupman, be more cautious how you practise 
your steps beforehand,” cried Mr. Pickwick, whose expressive 
countenance was screwed up in a most extraordinary manner 
by the pain he experienced in his pedal extremities. 

Due attention was now paid to the elder son of Mr. 
Snodgrass. That beautiful specimen of the Snodgrass race was 
lugged forward by an admiring father, to be presented to 
admiring friends; and a most astonishing boy he was too — that 
is, according to his parent’s account. He was only eight years 
old -was already conversant with the Latin grammar — and 
could eat at one meal more than his father did at here 
collectively. These were certainly grand qualifications; and 
Mr. Snodgrass had a right to be proud of his boy. 

“He’s a fine healthy fellow,” said Mr. Tupman. 

“[’m sure you wouldn’t like to board him,” cried the 
delighted Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Why not?” demanded his friend. 
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“Because he eats a great deal,” was the reply conveyed in a 
punning sense. “They call his Time at school.” 

“What for?” again asked Mr. Tupman, 

“Because they say that he is the Devourer of all things,” 
replied Mr. Snodgrass. “Tempus edax rerum, you know.” 

“Does he get on with his grammar?” enquired Mr. Winkle, 
by way of saying something. 

“With his Eton grammar prodigiously.” 

“Can he decline a substantive?” 

“He’ll decline anything in the school-room, but nothing at 
the dinner — table.” 

“So he has a great thirst for knowledge — eh?” said Mr. 
Tupman, patting the boy’s head. 

“Ah! And such an appetite too,” cried Mrs. Snodgrass. 

“What profession do you intend to bring him up to?” asked 
Mr. Tupman. 

“T was thinking of having him educated for a public — a 
parliamentary career,” returned Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Von’t never do, sir” cried Mr. Weller, who entered the 
room at this moment. 

“Why not, Sam?” demanded Mr. Pickwick. 

““Cos by the time that there youngster grows up,” answered 
Same, “all people will be sure to have wery liberal ideas. That 
bein’ the case, hell have to adwocate annual parli’ments; an’ I 
feel wery sure that anything like short commons will be 
partickler disagreeable to him.you’d better send him to study in 
the Temple for a barrister.” 

“Why, Sam?” again asked Mr. Pickwick, who sate in deep 
admiration of his lacquey’s system of reasoning. 

“°Cos, sir, the study’s a wery pleasant ‘un, an’ all he’1l have 
to do will be to eat his terms.” 
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“IT am afraid, Sam,’ observed Mr. Snodgrass, “that a 
barrister who has only eaten his terms, gets very little to eat 
afterwards out of his practice.” 

“Vell, sir,” cried Mr. Weller, “all I can say is that I’ve 
always heerd up to this time that, in all great cases, the clients 
fee’d the lawyers wery ‘ansomely.” 

But as little Master Snodgrass was not of an age when it was 
necessary to adopt plans relative to his future career in life, - 
and as his mother had at that moment nearly knocked him down 
for not looking up when he was spoken to,— the subject was 
dropped for the time being; and the conversation took a turn of 
a farm more interesting nature to Mr. Pickwick. 

“We have made the acquaintance of such a nice family in 
the city,” said this gentleman mildly. 

“Yes — the Sagos are very nice people indeed,” cried Mr. 
Snodgrass; “‘and, between ourselves, our friend Pickwick is 
regularly smitten with the youngest daughter, Teresina 
Hippolyta.” 

“Indeed,” cried Mr. Tupman. “Is she pretty?” 

“Very,” answered Mr. Snodgrass. 
said Mr. Tupman, addressing the very 
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“You old rogue,’ 
friendly and flattering appellation to Mr. Pickwick, and shaking 
his head and his forefinger simultaneously. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are smitten in that 
quarter?” ejaculated Mr. Winkle. 

“Pooh! pooh! nonsense,” said Mr. Pickwick, smiling. “But 
I should like to introduce Tupman to Amelia Sophia.” 

“Let us hit upon some novel scheme of demonstrating our 
respect towards them,” cried Mr. Tupman, although he was 
totally unacquainted with the family alluded to. “In Spain, 
when a noble cavalier wishes to introduce himself especially to 
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the notice of some fair lady, he serenades her beneath her 
window, by the light of the silvery moon.” 

“And we can serenade the Miss Sagos by the light of the 
gas-lamp,” suggested Mr. Pickwick, who was_ very 
sentimentally inclined at that moment. “What say you to a 
serenade?” 

Mr. Snodgrass glanced furtively towards his wife, and 
perceiving that her countenance offered no encouragement to 
the idea of her husband forming one of the serenading party, he 
immediately made a merit of necessity, and ejaculated, “I for 
one shall not go!” 

“T will, though!” cried Mr. Tupman; “and I will take a 
triangle with me, which I can borrow of the blind man who 
plays me a tune beneath my window every morning at breakfast 
time.” 

“And I shall decline being of the party too,” said Mr. 
Winkle. “A married man has no business with a midnight 
serenade.” 

“Quite right,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. “J and Tupman will 
carry the plan into effect tomorrow evening. Snodgrass can 
write us a song, at all events, if he cannot accompany us.” 

“Oh! with pleasure,” returned the poet-laureate of the 
Pickwickians; “and it shall contain some pretty compliments 
too, I can tell you. I’m sure I don’t see why a serenade should 
not be got up as effectually and sentimentally in London as 
Madrid.” 

“Tt is a pity that there house does not overlook the Thames,” 
said Mr. Pickwick. “If it did, we might go in a wherry, and that 
would be a beautiful imitation of the gondola beneath the 
window of some lovely Italian lady in Venice.” 
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“Vy, p’rhaps it’s jist as vell as it is, sir,” said Mr. Samuel 
Weller, who had been a mute but not an uninterested hearer of 
this admirable plan; “‘Cos you might happen to get hold of a 
drunken boatman, an’ he wouldn’t help out the truth o’ the 
pickter by settin’ the character of a wery sentimental 
gondolier.” 

“Sam is quite right,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick; “it is much 
better as it is. What night shall it take place?” 

“The sooner the better,” answered Mr. Tupman, who was 
anxious to carry the scheme into execution with that 
promptitude and decision which marked all the actions of these 
truly illustrious men. 

“To-morrow evening, then,” said Mr. Pickwick; “cand that 
will allow Snodgrass time to write the poem. But, by the bye, 
when I think of it — I can’t sing.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tupman, whose fertile brain so happily 
provided against all difficulties, “we can hire a couple of 
singers, and they can stand a little way down the street — under 
a gate-way, or behind a pump, if there’s one near; and no one 
will know that they are not our own voices.” 

“No — I think we will confine the amusement to ourselves,” 
observed Mr. Pickwick. “We will do the best we can in the 
singing way. You shall play a triangle, Tupman: Sam shall go 
with us, and play something; and I will beat a drum.” 

“Tt is settled then for to-morrow night,” said Mr. Tupman, 
surveying himself in a looking glass: “J am sure we shall acquit 
ourselves respectably.” 

“Ah! I des say you vill indeed,” cried Mr. Weller, with a 
serio-comic air. “The Lord Mayor’s show von’t be nothin’ to 
it; nor Punch an’ Judy neither.” 
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CHAPTER V 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF MR. 
BENJAMIN WOTTLE.-THE TRULY POETIC AND 
HIGHLY SENTIMENTAL EFFUSION COMPOSED BY 
MR. AUGUSTUS SNODGRASS. THE SERENADE AND 
ITS PARTICULARS.* 


THE scheme of the serenade having been well digested and 
settled, Mr. Samuel Weller procured the various instruments to 
be used by these amateur — musicians, and it was arranged that 
the party should proceed to Wood-street, Cheapside, at the hour 
of eleven on the night of the day following the one on which 
the subject was first broached. It however struck Mr. Pickwick 
that, as the weather was inconveniently cold, it would be more 
prudent to obtain, if possible, an entrance into the warehouse 
of Mr. Sago’s establishment, and there practise the vocal and 
instrumental harmony which was intended to revive the days of 
the troubadours. In order to effect this desirable aim, some one 
in the grocer’s dwelling must be made acquainted with the 
intended diversion; and the difficulty was to find the right 
individual to enlist in their service at that moment. With his 
usual sagacity, Mr. Pickwick appealed, in his dilemma, to Mr. 
Weller; and Mr. Weller immediately came to his aid by 
announcing that all possible trust and confidence might be 
reposed in the porter of Mr. Sago’s establishment. Mr. 
Pickwick accordingly despatched Sam into the city to arrange 
matters with the porter; and it was not very long before the 


5 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
20 February 1841, Vol. 1. No. 35, p. 273 
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faithful valet and the aforesaid porter were talking over the 
business in a coffee-house, in the neighbourhood of Wood- 
street. 

Mr. Benjamin Wottle, the porter here spoken of, deserve 
especial notice. He was a man of considerable talent and 
observation, and had risen from a comparatively obscure and 
humble situation in life to the respectable and onerous post of 
confidential porter in Mr. Sago’s establishment. There is no 
task more pleasurable to the faithful historian than that of 
tracing the career of a great man. Mr. Wottle had no one to 
thank for the fabrication of his fortunes but himself. The 
acuteness of his perception was at once the origin of all his 
happiness as well as of his occasional sorrows in life. Educated 
at a charity-school, he had noticed that a great intimacy existed 
between the master and a pious old lady who paid a quarterly 
subscription for the benefit of the establishment, and gave away 
coals, and candles, and pea-soup, in winter, to the poor. This 
lady was the patroness of the school; and her own gardener had 
been raised to the rank of village pedagogue. The undue 
friendship existing between the master and his former mistress 
was duly observed by Master Benjamin Wottle and buzzed 
abroad; and Master Benjamin Wottle was thereupon soundly 
scourged for having made public the effects of his profound 
observation. 

From the charity-school Master Wottle was admitted into a 
cobbler’s shop, where his range of observation was for some 
time circumscribed to the soles of shoes. But here his great 
talent was his besetting enemy; for having observed that the 
cobbler always made a hole in the upper leathers of a pair of 
boots when he had to mend the under, and vice versa, in order 
that the said hole might, in process of time, furnish him with 
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fresh work, he took the liberty to suggest the impropriety of this 
mode of behaviour to his master, and a short time after to his 
master’s customers. Thus the cobbler lost his work, and Master 
Wottle his place; and so he came up to London from the village 
which had the honour of witnessing his birth. 

It is a sad thing when the head of a talented youth is full of 
brains, and his pockets full of emptiness. Master Benjamin 
Wottle felt this, and was determined to strike into some path 
that would eventually lead to fortune. He accordingly attached 
himself to the person and interests of a gentleman who earned 
his livelihood by rectifying public abuses through the 
straightforward and simple means of laying information at the 
various public-offices against delinquents, and thus obtaining, 
as a well-earned recompense, a moiety of the fine imposed. As 
a witness to this gentleman, Mr. Benjamin Wottle had found 
not only the means of sustenance, but also of indulging his 
peculiar talent of observation to the utmost of his desires. The 
great public benefactor (called by malicious and evil-disposed 
persons a common informer) who employed Mr. Benjamin 
Wottle, praised him very highly for the clear way in which he 
gave his evidence concerning things which he did see; and at 
length, in the fulness of the confidence which the gentleman 
knew he could repose in the aspiring youth, he requested him 
to be equally explicit and unembarrassed in speaking of certain 
things which he did not see; but Mr. Wottle, who was by this 
time twenty years of age, and well able to work for himself, 
manfully threw off the yoke of his employer, and declined to 
observe on any one’s account but his own. The gentleman, 
however, pretended to notice a handkerchief in Mr. Wottle’s 
pocket, which said handkerchief had only a few hours 
previously emanated from that of an individual walking down 
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the Strand in a glorious state of intoxication, and whom Mr. 
Wottle had kindly conducted to his own house. Upon this 
frivolous pretence, Mr. Wottle had been ignominiously 
conducted before a magistrate at Guildhall. Now this 
magistrate was no other than Mr. Alderman Fitzbuggins, of 
Portsoken; and knowing the accuser to be a common informer, 
he dismissed the case. Mr. Wottle made a very eloquent speech 
by way of thanking the alderman for his decision; and this 
circumstance so operated upon the worthy magistrate’s heart, 
that he recommended the youth to Mr. Sago, who was in want 
of a porter at the time. In this manner did Mr. Benjamin Wottle 
obtain an introduction into Mr. Sago’s house; and there had he 
been for upwards of fifteen years when he formed the 
acquaintance of Mr. Samuel Weller, on the first occasion of the 
latter individual’s visit to the grocer’s abode. 

Now Mr. Benjamin Wottle, being an observing man, 
perceived that Mr. Samuel Weller was an excellent fellow, and 
readily fell into the scheme. It would be useless to describe the 
manner in which Mr. Samuel Weller broached the delicate 
subject, or how Mr. Benjamin Wottle hastened to meet him 
half-way in his views. Suffice it to say that the porter suddenly 
found Sam slipping half a guinea into his hand —a sum supplied 
by Mr. Pickwick for the purpose, - and that he agreed to admit 
the serenading party into the warehouse on the ground floor, 
with all due caution, at eleven o’ clock precisely on the 
following evening. Charmed with the success of his mission, 
Mr. Weller was hastening up Wood-street to take the omnibus 
in Cheapside, when he nearly knocked a rather stout gentleman 
down in the hurry of his pace. 

“Now then, blind ‘un,” ejaculated the stout gentleman thus 
assaulted; “don’t you come that there again, or else I'll let you 
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know who’s who and wot’s wot. Hooloa!” he added, as he 
surveyed the countenance of him whom he was thus 
addressing: “Is this you, Samivel?” 

“Me, indeed!” returned Sam, very coolly taking the hand 
that was now proffered to him; “vy, you wouldn’t go for to 
wollop your own son, would you?” 

“How should I know who it was a—runnin’ up agin’ me like 
a locomotive without a driver?” demanded Mr. Weller senior, 
for the stout gentleman was no other than Sam’s venerable and 
venerated father, in all the glory of a broad brimmed hat, shawl 
covering up half his purple countenance, immense striped 
waistcoat, brown breeches, tops, and olive-brown coat; “you 
wouldn’t never do for a coachman, you wouldn’t Samivel; cos 
you never looks to see vich vay you’re a -goin’. But wot are 
you doin’ here?” 

“Guv’ner’s up in town,” replied Sam, “and is a stayin’ vith 
Mr. Snodgrass. To-morrow evenin’ they gives a serenade in 
this here street.” 

“A wot?” demanded old Weller, putting his most solemn 
expression of countenance, and stepping back a few paces. 

“A serenade,” said Sam. 

“A serry-nade!” 
to eat?” 

“What a old curiosity you air!” cried Sam. “A serenade is a 
wocal and instrumental concert, given out in the public street, 


replied his father. “Wot’s that — something 


or down a area, or in a warehus.”’ 

“Who gives this here concert, Sam?” 

“Guv’ner, Tupman, and myself.” 

“An’ wot’s your master a-goin’ to make a image and a 
speckticle of his self for at his time o’ life?” demanded old Mr. 
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Weller. “He’s too far adwanced in years to drive them ere kind 
o’ wehicles. Short stages is his look out.” 

“Some o’ them old fellers gets exceedin’ rum notions in 
their heads at times,” returned Sam. “But you must let ‘em 
have their own vay, as the man said to the Turk ven he married 
his four wives.” 

“Wery true, Samivel,” said old Weller. “I’m a goin’ to stay 
a day or two in this here part o’ the city, afore I goes back to 
my cot on Shooter’s Hill: think your giv’ner ‘ud care if I wos 
to come an’ peep at that there little serry-nade? I think I could 
come the bass uncommon well: I’ve just got the rekvisite 
quantity of hoarseness about my woice at this moment.” 

“Vell-come, then, if you like, old feller,” said Sam, after a 
moment’s consideration. “The more fools there is the more we 
laughs, as the Speaker says ven he takes the cheer in the House 
o’ Commons.” 

Adoo, Sammy,” exclaimed Mr. Weller, senior; “I'll be 
punctival. Wot time is it, though?” 

“You be jist half vay down this here street to-morrow night 
at eleven,” returned Sam; “and you’|l find us.” 

The father and son here bade each other adieu, and Mr. 
Samuel Weller returned to Half-moon-street, Piccadilly, where 
he communicated the two pleasing facts that the porter had met 
his wishes relative to the warehouse, and that his own respected 
father would make an interesting addition to the sentimental 
party. 

The remainder of that day was passed by the great and 
learned Mr. Pickwick in the philosophic occupation of fixing 
tails on to the kits of the little Snodgrasses, in anticipation of 
the summer, which was, however, a long way off; while Mr. 
Snodgrass locked himself up in his study, and began the 
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composition of a song to be sung by the serenading party. After 
having dashed his hand a hundred times against his forehead, 
and wasted a quire of paper, this illustrious poet produced the 
following beautiful effusion, which he hastened to submit to 
the consideration of his friends:— 


SONG 


While pitiless the cold wind blows,— 
While torrents fall, or winter’s snows 
Freeze the poor traveller’s toes, 

Or frosts vindictive nip his nose,— 
Still to his post the lover goes, 

In ardent verse to sing the woes 

That every tender bosom knows. 
When smarting with love’s anxious throes! 
Yes, lady — while your flick’ring lamp 
Burns dimly with its thick wick, 
Beneath your window still must tramp 
Your own devoted Pickwick, 

Lady, while echoing from the street, 
Haply this song these ears may meet, 
Believes that though the torrents best, 
And drench your swain from head to feet, 
The bitter tempest still is sweet; 

And the cold night appears a treat 

To him who now is come to greet 
Thee, lady, in thy soft retreat! 

Yes, lady — while you slumb’ring lie, 
And no one says, “Come up, man!” 
Beneath your window here am I, 
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With Weller and with Tupman! 


“Beautiful!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, when this effusion 
was brought to an end. 

“Nothing could be better!” cried Mr. Tupman. 

“But don’t you think,” asked Mr. Winkle, submissively, 
“that it is improper to say who the serenaders are?” 

“Oh! no one can distinguish the words of a song!” said Mr. 
Tupman. “All I am thinking of is, that I have my doubts 
whether a serenade means merely music or singing, or both.” 

“Never mind what it means,” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick; “we 
will have the whole thing managed just as we have laid down 
the plan. I am sure nothing could be better than the song!” 

“Be it as you say,” returned Mr. Tupman, surveying his 
great leader with the most profound veneration and respect; and 
yet without a single sentiment of envy or jealousy with regard 
to that master-mind. 

We shall occupy the attention of the reader with no details 
of the events which occurred during the interval that elapsed 
until the important moment for departure upon the ever — 
memorable expedition arrived. A hackney-coach was 
summoned to the door at ten o’clock precisely; and Mr. 
Pickwick, muffled up in his great coat, with a large white 
comforter coming up to his nose, and looking uncommonly like 
a sentimental lover, was bundled into the vehicle by his faithful 
valet. Then followed the illustrious Tracy Tupman, whose 
exploits in love would require a Homer to describe, and a nation 
of Greeks to read them. After these gentlemen, an immense 
drum was tumbled into the coach; and Mr. Samuel Weller 
ascended to the dickey. 
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The vehicle departed; and the only thing that in any way 
annoyed our heroes inside was, that it did not show at that 
precise moment, and that therefore the allusion in the song was 
somewhat infelicitous. But to make amends for this 
disappointment, it rained in perfect torrents; and from this 
circumstance Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman derived 
considerable consolation. The song dwelt in their capacious 
memories; but in order to acquit themselves properly, they 
repeated it over again to each other; and in this way they 
beguiled the time till the coach stopped at the entrance to 
Wood-street. 

The two gentlemen alighted; and the vehicle was ordered to 
wait for their return. Followed by Mr. Weller, and attended by 
a shower of rain, which highly delighted them, as it imparted a 
species of chivalrous daring to the adventure, they walked 
down the street, Mr. Weller carrying the drum. But scarcely 
had they got a little way down the street, when some one rushed 
out of a door-way in so suspicious a manner that the two 
chivalrous adventurers began to take to their heels, exclaiming, 
“Thieves! Help! Fire!” as loud as they could. It was with the 
greatest trouble that Mr. Samuel Weller could re-assure them, 
and fortunately the neighbourhood had not been alarmed. 

“Tt’s on’y my father, sir, as presents his self in that there 
wery unceremonious manner, or rather vithout no manners at 
all,” said Sam. “I never see such a old bear as it is: a sveep 
tumbling out of a chimbley-pot into a apple woman’s lap in the 
street ain’t nothin’ to him.” 

“Wot’s up now, Sammy?” cried the old gentleman: “no 
offence, sir?” he added, turning towards Mr. Pickwick. 

“None, Mr. Weller,” said our hero. “I am glad you have 
come to take a part in this little amusement.” 
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“I promised Samivel I’d jine you, sir,” returned old Mr. 
Weller; “but I couldn’t get no wery slap-up musical 
hinstrument; an’ so I’ve brought a preshus big bell with me in 
my pocket.” 

“That'll do,” said Mr. Pickwick; and the party proceeded 
along the street as far as the dwelling of Mr. Sago, where the 
porter was waiting for them with the door of the warehouse 
ajar. 

The moment they entered the spacious warehouse, Mr. 
Benjamin Wottle closed the street-door; and the serenaders 
proceeded to wipe the rain off their faces, and then to examine 
their musical instruments. The warehouse was an immense 
room, filled with chests, boxes, and barrels, full of all kinds of 
articles used in the grocery line; and the munificence of Mr. 
Wottle had supplied four candles to illuminate the interesting 
scene. 

“T shall stand upon this barrel,” said Mr. Tupman, pointing 
to an immense vessel near a compter; and, scarcely were the 
words out of his mouth, when he clambered first upon the 
compter, and thence on the top of the barrel. “The music,” he 
added, “is always much better near the ceiling.” 

“Is it?” said Mr. Pickwick; and glancing towards another 
barrel nearly as high as himself, he exclaimed, “Sam, help me 
up here.” 

Mr. Samuel Weller, who was in an excellent humour, 
thought that the amusement would be enhanced by this 
arrangement, and accordingly complied with his master’s 
desires. As for himself and his father, they seated themselves 
upon a couple of chairs; and, matters being thus arranged, the 
preparations for the concert began. Mr. Pickwick had his drum 
hoisted up to him by Mr. Benjamin Wottle, and nearly fell off 
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the butt as he fixed it to his person: Mr. Tupman took a triangle 
from his pocket: Mr. Samuel Weller stuck a set of pandean 
pipes just benath his chin; and old Mr. Weller lugged a 
capacious front door bell from his coat-pocket. As Mr. Wottle 
was determined not to be behindhand nor idle on this 
memorable occasion, he procured a poker and shovel from the 
kitchen, by way of completing the assortment of instruments. 

And now began one of the most terrible and appalling 
combinations of sounds that ever fell upon mortal ears, or was 
made by mortal men. Mr. Pickwick beat his drum; Mr. Tupman 
played his triangle; Sam vented all the exhalation of his 
powerful lungs upon the pandean pipes; Mr. Wottle imitated 
marrow-bones and cleavers to perfection; and old Weller 
agitated his bell with astounding fury. And in the midst of this 
awful din rose the voices of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman, 
shouting the song as loudly as they could bawl; but as Mr. 
Tupman had forgotten the first stanza, he commenced with the 
second; and as Mr. Pickwick had forgotten all but the first line, 
he, on his part, stuck manfully to that only. The greatest 
harmony seemed to prevail amongst the party in every thing 
except in the music; and the longer they proceeded, the greater 
became the noise. 

It was at that very interesting moment, - while the din was 
at its loudest, - while Mr. Tupman was shouting the chorus of 
the second stanza, which contained his own name, with all his 
might and main, for the behoof of Miss Amelia Sophia, - and 
while old Mr. Weller was absolutely black in the face with the 
violence of his exertions in ringing the bell, - it was, we say, at 
this interesting and memorable moment, that Mr. Pickwick 
suddenly disappeared from the view of his companions. The 
fact is, he had mounted upon a cask of treacle; and forgetful 
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that the top of it might give way, he had begun to cut a few 
capers in the enthusiasm of the entertainment. The top did give 
way, as suddenly as the drop falls on the scaffold at the Old 
Bailey; and down plumped Mr. Pickwick into the midst of the 
treacle. The drum rested over the side, and his head alone 
appeared above the cask. 

The music stopped in a moment; and the unfortunate 
gentleman’s companions surveyed the accident with 
countenances expressive of the most ludicrous astonishment. 
At that moment, the inner door of the warehouse opened, and 
in rushed Mr. Sago senior, and Mr. Francis Sago, in their 
dressing-gowns, trousers, and slippers, which they had huddled 
on as soon as they had tumbled out of their respective beds. 

“What is the meaning of this disturbance?” demanded Mr. 
Sago, senior, in a tone of desperate anger. 

“T tell ‘ee wot it is, sir,” said old Mr. Weller, rising from his 
chair, and advancing towards the master of the house, who 
surveyed the portly figure of the old coachman in profound 
surprise: “it’s on’y Mr. Pickwick as took it into his wery 
sagacious head to give a — wot d’ye call it, Samivel?” 

“Mr. Pickwick!” ejaculated the elder Mr. Sag: “and where 
is he then?” 

“Here I am, my dear sir,” cried the immortal gentleman, 
protruding his animated and philanthropic countenance over 
the sides of the treacle-barrel. 

“Where?” said Mr. Sago. 

“Here!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick; and, guided by the sound 
of the voice, Mr. Sago succeeded in discerning the position of 
his friend. 

Mr. Sago senior and Mr. Francis burst out into a violent fit 
of laughter, as they caught sight of the strange predicament of 
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our hero; and, after having indulged their mirth for upwards of 
five minutes, it was impossible to be angry with him or his 
companions for the disturbance they had created. 

“You see wot comes o’ them there serrynades, gen’lemen,” 
said old Mr. Weller, who was himself nearly suffocated with 
laughing. “Who’d ever think o’ goin’ to make love to a young 
gal with a drum, a mouth-organ, an’ a triangle. Blowed if this 
don’t beat cockfighting all to shivers, or else nothin’ does.” 

“You hold your tongue, old image!” ejaculated Sam, pulling 
his father back by the tails of his capacious coat: “every one has 
his own peculiar vay o’ courting; an’ all vays is good as 
succeeds. There ain’t no harm in a little good music as the 
gen’leman said ven he played the key-bugle over the sick 
lodger’s head.” 

“But had you not better help you master out of that 
unpleasant predicament, Sam?” said Francis, still laughing as 
he spoke. 

By the aid of Mr. Samuel Weller and Mr. Benjamin Wottle, 
Mr. Pickwick was extricated from the barrel of treacle; and a 
most piteous spectacle did he present to the gaze of those who 
beheld his plight. About fifty pounds of treacle hung about his 
person; and, when he attempted to walk, streams of the syrup 
fell upon the floor. Mr. Wottle obtained some water and towels 
from the kitchen: and by dint of scrubbing and washing, Mr. 
Pickwick was somewhat eased of the load he carried about with 
him. 

In the mean time Mr. Tupman had descended very 
cautiously from the barrel on which he was mounted, for the 
fearful accident which had befallen his great leader filled him 
with the most painful apprehensions of experiencing a similar 
fate. He took the liberty of introducing himself to the 
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Messieurs Sago, as Mr. Pickwick was too much occupied with 
his own misfortune to think of others; and he made a neat and 
appropriate speech (as the newspapers would have said) by way 
of explanation and apology for this memorable serenade. The 
apology was cheerfully received; and the Messieurs Sago again 
enjoyed a hearty laugh at the expense of Mr. Pickwick. Francis, 
however, procured him a thick cloak to wrap himself up in; and 
the serenading party bade adieu to the grocer and his son. 

Thus was it that the noble and daring attempt of Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick to revive the habits and customs of ancient times, and 
recal to England’s shores a chivalrous practice which has lately 
been sustained only in the southern states of Europe, proved 
abortive, simply from the distressing failure of the lid of a 
barrel of treacle. It however seems to be the destiny of great 
men to raise up a host of imitators; and amongst the various 
attempts to revive the customs of the days of chivalry, to which 
this exploit of the Pickwickians gave rise, must be included that 
wretched complication of ostentatious foolery — the Eglintoun 
Tournament! 
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CHAPTER VI 


A SHORT CHAPTER, IN WHICH VARIOUS LETTERS 
AND COMMUNICATIONS OF IMPORTANCE 
BETWEEN SEVERAL HIGHLY INFLUENTIAL 
INDIVIUALS.°® 


SEVERAL days passed away, after the evening on which 
the luckless serenade took place; and Mr. Pickwick was finely 
laughed at by the Sago family when he called for the first time 
after that event. But as he had shown particular attention to 
Miss Teresina Hippolyta,—as he was reputed to be well off,—and 
as all prudent mammas are anxious to secure a good match for 
their daughters in these times of commercial embarrassment 
and agricultural distress,—and, lastly, as the minds of bachelors 
were generally supposed to be in an unsettled state, in 
consequence of the dreary aspect of the political horizon,— all 
these things being considered, I say, it is not to be wondered at 
if Mr. Pickwick were welcomed as cordially as ever in Wood- 
street, in spite of the disturbance of which he had been the 
author. 

It was on the day of the ball, which Mr. Pickwick had 
promised to attend, that Mr. Samuel Weller presented his 
revered master with two letters which had arrived by the 
twopenny post. The contents of the first ran as follows:— 


“My dear sir,—I have not sent for your reply to my 
proposals ere this, because I was determined to 


6 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
27 February 1841, Vol. 1. No. 36, p. 281. 
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give you due time to reflect on the immense 
advantages you will reap from embarking your 
money in the Bank of New Holland, and allowing 
your name to appear as a Director upon the 
prospectus of this establishment. 
“Anxiously awaiting your reply, 
“T remain, my dear sir, 
“JOSEPH SWINDLEHEM.” 


Mr. Pickwick read this letter aloud; and explained to his 
faithful attendant Sam, the nature of Mr. Swindlehem’s 
propositions. 

“Ay, I des say he vould be wery well pleased to have both 
your name and your money,” exclaimed Mr. Weller very 
seriously; “and rather the money than the name too, may be. 
But jist let me ansver this here little note: I know how to tackle 
them kind 0’ fellers, as the beadle said ven the charity — school 
boys broke out in rebellion.” 

Mr. Pickwick abandoned the letter to his valet, who 
forthwith indited the ensuing reply:— 


“Sir, i hain’t no manner o’ doubt in my mind but 
that you has the interest of me and pickwick and 
all on us wery much at art, and consekvently is 
exceedin’ anxious to show us how to lay out 
money to adwantage. there’s a many wery 
philanthropic gen’lemen like you now existin’ in 
the city, but I’m wery much afeerd your 
adnirayble views isn’t dooly appreciated. This 
must be wery galling, as the jockey said ven the 
horse kicked cos o’ the crupper. it would 
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howsomever be wastly encroahin’ of us as is 
strangers to you to okkipy your attention vith our 
affares; and this, needn’t offend you, cos it’s the 
wery same obserwation as the gen’leman made to 
Bloody Mary ven she asked him whether he’d 
rather be hanged, beheaded, or burnt. so no more 
at present from your wery dewoted servant. 
“SAMIVEL VELLER.” 


While Sam was busily engaged in composing this note at a 
table in Mr. Pickwick’s dressing-room at the house of Mr. 
Snodgrass, the learned gentleman himself was conning the 
contents of the other letter he had received. Those contents 
were as follows:— 


“Sir, — I have been fated during my scientific 
career to encounter many of those stumbling 
blocks with which ignorance so frequently 
bestrews the path of genius; but the keenest insult 
I have ever experienced was that which was 
offered to me at a time when I was about to give 
to the world, through the medium of the Mudfog 
Association, the results of my discoveries in 
Entomological Science. That insult, I received 
from Professor Grime, with whose unprofessional 
and ungentlemanly conduct I hasten to acquaint 
you, as you are yourself one of the corresponding 
members of that Association. The paper, which I 
have the honour to transmit to you, was read over 
to several gentlemen of profound information on 
the science to which it relates, and at the time I 
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was not aware of the presence of Professor Grime: 
indeed, he was up to that moment unknown to me. 
I was interrupted — rudely interrupted by a strange 
chuckling noise resembling the gurgling of a 
choking frog; and, looking round, I beheld the 
professor, his mouth hideously elongated, his 
cheeks puckered up like a dried Normandy pippin, 
his eyes starting from their sockets, and his whole 
visage distorted in a remarkable manner. 
Surprised and disgusted, I ceased reading, and cast 
on the Professor a look which might have checked 
any man not entirely dead to the finer feelings of 
our nature; - but, unabashed, he continued his 
hideous grimace. ‘Sir,’ cried I, my naturally 
harmonious voice rendered hoarse by resentment, 
‘sir, are you disposed to insult me?’ — ‘Not at all,’ 
was his reply, uttered with provoking coolness; 
but he smiled more hideously than before.—‘What 
is there to provoke your derision, sir?’ I cried out: 
‘is there anything of a ludicrous nature in my 
paper?’ — ‘Nothing,’ replied he;— ‘but I was 
thinking that he who could write so lucidly on 
such a subject must be intimately acquainted with 
that animal which the immortal Shakespeare tells 
us is a familiar beast to man, and that indeed your 
very head must be a_ store-house for 
Entomological curiosities."- my good genius 
interposed at the moment, or I should have 
annihilated the Professor, - or at al events have so 
far abridged his existence as to have knocked him 
into the middle of the next week. [however reined 
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in my wrath and turned to my auditors, whom, to 
my horror, I found convulsed with laughter, two 
or three of them being literally black in the face. I 
saw that the Professor had his triumph: philosophy 
yielded to the cap and bells; J thrust my treatise 
into my pocket with something approaching to an 
oath, and vowed that the Mudfog association 
should not be irradiated by any effort of mine. To 
be brief, I have determined upon submitting it to 
your judgment, sir, and hope that it will obtain for 
me an introduction to your especial notice. 
“Your obedient and admiring servant, 

“DIONYSIUS GRUBB, 

“Professor of Entomology: 

Corresponding Member of the 

F.U.D.G. E. Society &c. &c.” 


In the same envelope, which contained this epistle, was the 
invaluable treatise that had been so scurvily treated by 
Professor Grime. Mr. Pickwick hastened to place it before his 
eyes and spectacles; and we hasten to place it before our 
readers:— 


“ENTYMOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
“I_SCARABIAEUS LONDINENSIS, Cuvier: 
COAL-PORTER, Newmann. 


“The most interesting specimens of this genus are found in 
great numbers near White-friars Docks. Their heads are 
characterised by a peculiar covering, which extends over the 
back, completely hiding and protecting the neck. The legs are 
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party-coloured, and have a dusky white appearance towards the 
feet. This the insect sheds and renews hebdomadally. They 
live principally by absorption of liquids, having an apparatus 
peculiarly adapted to the purpose of suction. Cuvier was right 
in adopting the name given to these insects by 
Schamenbergenhaffen-hofensedenigger, the only legitimate 
specimens of the creature being found in the metropolis. 


“TI -SCARABAEUS PAROCHIALIS, Cuvier: 
PARISH BEADLE, Newmann. 


“The Scarabaeus Parochialis is a dull heavy insect, but 
easily provoked, and when irritated, becomes spiteful. Its 
prevailing colour is blue, and the edge of the wings are 
beautifully tipped with gold fringe, which on the older 
scarabaei of this genus is however less brilliant. Its head has 
two lateral projections terminating in points and ornamented by 
a gold border similar to that which appears on the wings. Its 
disposition, as we before remarked, is at times extremely 
irritable; and on a fine morning it may be seen flying at the boys 
across the churchyards, which it constantly haunts, especially 
on Sundays. Its dislike to paupers is a remarkable characteristic 
of this insect, while it is equally notorious that it will plume 
itself, and express by animated flutterings its great delight at 
the approach of an overseer or churchwarden. There is a 
species of this rare insect to be seen on some of the 
metropolitan bridges, or in Covent-Garden Market, &c. &c. 
This latter species resembles the former in all its respects save 
the lateral projections of the head, and is generally furnished 
with a dusky brown probiscis, the extremity of which is of a 
brilliant red. Like the legitimate species, it has a great antipathy 
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to boys, and often attacks horses upon the bridges, and old 
women in the markets, with the ferocity of the gad-fly. A fine 
specimen of this insect may be seen on either London or 
Blackfriar’s Bridge. 


“TIL.—TIPULAE, Cuvier: 
TIPPLERS, Newmann. 


“Tipulae are characterised by their lengthened and 
attenuated forms. They may be seen swarming round the 
Thames and Jeremiah Shops on a fine summer’s evening. The 
varieties are numerous. Specimens of various kinds may be 
found in the workhouses, the lunatic-asylums, the hospitals, the 
gaols, the hulks, the debtors’ prisons, &c. They die off very 
rapidly, and are liable to a thousand terrible diseases. 


“TV-TEETOTALERAE, Cuvier: 
TEETOTALERS, Newmann. 


“A fine insect, whose principle drink is water. These insects 
are quite distinct from the Tipulae, and are never to be found 
near the haunts of the latter. They are active and laborious, like 
the bee, and gather provisions in summer against the winter. 
Their utility is great, and their length of life extraordinary. 


“V.—HUMBUGAE, Cuvier: 
HUMBUGS, Newmann. 


“A species of insect which has greatly increased within the 
last half century. They are a bold and obstinate insect, and are 
particularly fond of associating with the timid and the unwary. 
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Their voracity is great; and whenever they make an inroad into 
the habitations of other insects, they never leave until they have 
consumed everything. A great many of them flock round the 
court of the sovereign, and some hundreds frequent the Houses 
of Parliament. Others have found their way into the offices of 
the journals, and the houses of the publishers, in the metropolis. 
They are not less attached to many banking-houses, insurance 
companies, and divers joint-stock companies, which have been 
lately started in London. Fine specimens of the genus of 
Humbugs may be seen in some of the government offices at the 
present time, particularly at the Treasury and Horse-Guards.” 


Mr. Pickwick concluded the perusal of this entertaining 
paper with regret. There seemed to his capacious mind to be a 
great deal of sound judgment necessary to distinguish the 
various characteristics even of insects; and he felt anxious to 
form the acquaintance of Mr. Dionysius Grubb. He 
accordingly wrote a letter to that gentleman, to invite him to 
dinner on the following Sunday, as he was enabled to do just as 
he liked at the house of his friend Mr. Snodgrass. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE AND 
IMPORTANT CHAPTERS OF OUR NARRATIVE, AND 
WILL BE FOUND TO BE INTIMATELY CONNECTED 

WITH THE TITLE THEREOF.’ 


THE sympathy in favour of the distressed Cannibals was 
very great at the epoch of which this memorable history is now 
treating; and although a great number of the city folks did not 
precisely comprehend in what manner the hopes of the 
philanthropists, who had taken up their cause with so much 
ardour, were to be carried out, the ball-room at the London 
Tavern was thronged with all the beauty and fashion east of 
Temple Bar. Indeed, it had struck the erudite Mr. Pickwick 
himself that the messengers, who would be doubtless 
despatched to the Society Islands with provisions purchased by 
the proceeds of the ball, would stand a very good chance of 
becoming food themselves for the famished Cannibals. Be all 
this, however, as it may or might, it is not the less a fact that the 
ball took place; that there was the usual amount of music, 
dancing, light, mirth, and noise; that the Sago family was there 
in all the bloom of respectability and costly garments; and that 
the countenances of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, 
and Mr. Snodgrass gave additional animation to the joyous 
scene. 

When the first quadrilles were over, refreshments of all 
elegant kinds were handed about by the obsequious waiters; but 


7 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
6 March 1841, Vol. 1. No. 37, p. 289 
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many persons who were present have since declared that 
nothing was more refreshing both for the imagination and the 
spirits than the manner in which Mr. Pickwick suddenly darted 
away from his companions, tripped airily across the room, 
nearly knocked down one of the aforesaid waiters in his way, 
and hastened to Miss Teresina Sago, whom, with the boldness 
and manly decision natural to his character, he challenged to be 
his partner in the next dance. The eyes of this extraordinary 
man twinkled, like stars, behind his spectacles; one of his feet, 
both of which were embellished, or rather themselves 
embellished black silk stockings, was slightly raised from the 
ground, and pointed downwards in a manner calculated to 
menace rivalry to the science of Taglioni; and while his right 
arm was partly extended, his left hand played negligently with 
the eyeglass that was suspended by a black riband to his neck. 
Never was seen a more graceful attitude; and so cheering was 
the scene, that many who beheld it could not conceal their 
mirth, but laughed outright. 

At the farther end of the room did Mr. Tupman, Mr. 
Snodgrass, and Mr. Winkle stand to admire the proceedings of 
their great leader; and, as if the spirit which had animated him 
were suddenly transfused to them, they all abruptly burst into 
animation and motion, and hurried to different parts of the 
room to select partners for the ensuing dance. Mr. Tupman was 
introduced by the master of the ceremonies to a middle-age 
lady, with an immense yellow turban, who had never hoped to 
dance again; - Mr. Winkle recognised the niece of an 
acquaintance in one direction; and Mr. Snodgrass the daughter 
of a common councilman in another; - and thus, in far less time 
than the details have occupied to relate, did Mr. Pickwick and 
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his three friends accomplish four triumphs well worthy of being 
recorded in this narrative of important events. 

The ladies and gentlemen now began to take their place for 
the next quadrille; and the Pickwickians with their partners did 
the same. Mr. Tupman and the lady in the yellow turban 
became the vis-a vis to Mr. Pickwick and Miss Sago; and then, 
when she was thus standing up, Mr. Tupman found reason to 
felicitate himself in having fallen in with a partner who could 
not have weighed much less than sixteen or eighteen stone. He 
was just thinking how very unpleasant it would be were she to 
happen to tread upon his toes, when the symphony bade him 
prepare for an exhibition of his skill in the Terpsichorean art. 

The dance began; and — either through an unusual 
springiness in the boards, or in consequence of his body having 
suddenly partaken of the lightness of his heart, — Mr. Pickwick 
began to cut some of the most extraordinary flings that were 
ever seen in or out of a ball-room, or off a gibbet. Certain it is 
that he was not now dancing upon nothing; for the floor creaked 
beneath his weight; and the elasticity of the boards only served 
to increase the height of his capers. His three friends evidently 
felt proud of this splendid display of agility on the part of our 
hero, and did all they could to imitate him. 

“Pray who is that stout gentleman whom you recognised just 
now, as we passed our vis — a — vis?”’ enquired the lady in the 
yellow turban of Mr. Tupman. 

“Oh! that is Mr. Pickwick,” was the ready answer. 

“Indeed!” said the lady. “He seems very fond of dancing.” 

“And yet it is a very long time since I saw him exhibit his 
powers,” observed Mr. Tupman. 
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“The philanthropy of the cause for which this ball is given,” 
said the lady, “is probably the inducement to a little additional 
gaiety on this occasion.” 
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“It certainly is a most humane purpose,” remarked Mr. 
Tupman. 

“Pray, sir, do you know how far off the people live for 
whom the charity is intended?” enquired the lady. 

“T really cannot say,” answered Mr. Tupman; “but I should 
think some thousands of miles.” 

“Oh!” cried the lady, with an air of delight; “then I suppose 
it will be all salt provisions which will be sent to them?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Tupman. 

“Ah! I’m glad of that!” cried the lady. 

“Are you any way interested as to the nature of the food to 
be forwarded to the suffering Cannibals?” demanded Mr. 
Tupman, in a gentle tone. 

“Oh! to be sure I am,” ejaculated the lady, “I’m in hopes of 
having the contract. I’m in the ham and boiled beef line 
myself.” 

Mr. Tupman surveyed with astonishment the lady whom he 
had taken for a substantial widow with about fifteen hundred to 
two thousand a-year, and probably three of four nice little 
freeholds within the bills of mortality; and he screwed up his 
nose in a highly edifying manner, as if his olfactory nerves were 
suddenly assailed with the odours of boiled beef and greens. 

In the meantime Mr. Snodgrass had “done the amiable” as 
well as he could to his partner, and as well as a man usually 
does who has left his wife at home to take care of the children: 
in other words, he was wonderfully well pleased at being 
emancipated from the thraldom of the domestic circle for a few 
hours. 
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“How highly poetic is this scene,” said he to his partner, 
with a sigh such as a votary of the Muses alone could be 
expected to have. 

“Yes — only the candles do smell so horrid,” answered the 
young lady thus appealed to. 

“What would Byron have said had he seen so much youth 
and beauty assembled together in one spot?” asked Mr. 
Snodgrass, with another sentimental sigh. 

“He would have wondered, as I do, that the old lady who is 
dancing with your friend should have thought of making such 
a fool of herself,” returned the partner of the poetic Mr. 
Snodgrass. 

“And what think you of this divine melody?” enquired Mr. 
Snodgrass. “Is not the music enough to transport the soul, with 
enthusiasm, to other spheres, and plunge the imagination in a 
delicious dream-” 

“There’s another false note, I declare!” exclaimed the 
young lady. “I wonder that the Committee should have hired 
such a band. But it is a Charity Ball in all respects, I should 
say.” 

Mr. Winkle, on his side, was also taking advantage of the 
intervals between the figures to indulge in a little pleasant chit- 
chat with his partner, with whom he was well acquainted, and 
with all her family. 

“Why is your father not here to-night?” he enquired. 

“Why didn’t Mrs. Winkle accompany you?” asked lady. 

“What a beautiful day it has been!” 

“How crowded the room is!” 

“Have you seen the new melo-drama at the Adelphi?” 

“T wonder who mamma is talking to over there.” 

“They tell me it is a capital piece.” 
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“T can’t think who it can be.” 

“The author is quite unknown.” 

“Oh! quite unknown — I never saw him before.” 

“The costumes are elegant.” 

“Well — I can’t say that I think he is well dressed.” 

“To whom do you allude?” 

“To the gentleman talking to mamma.” 

All this colloquy was very pleasant and agreeable; and at 
balls few people are entertained upon any more substantial or 
satisfactory grounds. Indeed, it frequently happens that a 
gentleman and lady will converse together for ten minutes, 
while the music is playing with all the might and main of the 
performance, and smile, and look intelligent, and nod, and 
shake their heads, and exclaim, “Indeed!” “You don’t say so!” 
“Well —I couldn’t have believed it!” — and all the while neither 
of them hears a syllable the other utters. 

But what passed all this time between Mr. Pickwick and 
Miss Teresina Sago? It is not without a purpose that we 
deferred a reference to him and his partner until we had 
satisfied the curiosity of the reader with regard to the 
conversation which took place between his friends and their 
partners. We reserve the greatest treat to the last, as a prudent 
cook places her mist succulent dishes upon the table when the 
more gross food is disposed of. 

“It is a very long time since I danced,” observed Mr. 
Pickwick, down whose countenance the perspiration was 
pouring. 

“You have not forgotten your steps, Mr. Pickwick, at all 
events,” returned Teresina. 
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“T should not have thought of dancing had it not been for — 
a particular circumstance,” added Mr. pickwick, with a fond 
glance towards his partner. 

“Oh! I fully comprehend you,” said Teresina, who imagined 
that the philanthropic nature of the ball had thus induced Mr. 
Pickwick to exhibit his acquirements. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick; “well — I am glad you 
comprehend me! On such an occasion I feel that I could dance 
for hours!” he added enthusiastically. 

“All the best feelings of human nature are excited by the 
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occasion,” remarked Miss Teresina Sago. 

“Devoid of feeling — worse than rock — more passionless 
than stone, should I be,” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, “did I not 
acknowledge the truth of your observation.” 

“The heart is soon melted, Mr. Pickwick,” said Teresina, in 
a plaintive tone that fell like the notes of a silver bell upon the 
ears of him to whom the remark was addressed. 

“Yes — the heart is conquered by such feelings, and 
becomes the slave to such sentiments,” said he rapturously. 

“Tt is to be desired that all our hopes in this instance will be 
realised,” pursued Teresina. 

“T think it depends entirely upon ourselves,” returned Mr. 
Pickwick slily. 

“Oh! not entirely,” cried Teresina. 

“No — certainly not,” said Mr. Pickwick, hastily. “There are 
parents to be consulted-” 

“No parents will refuse to aid their children in so virtuous a 
design,” remarked Teresina. 

“Oh! how delighted am I to hear this assurance from your 
lips!” cried Mr. Pickwick, in an impassioned tone. 
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“And how happy the poor Cannibals will be when they hear 
of it!” returned Teresina, with an equally joyous accent. 

Mr. Pickwick stared at his partner in the most unfeigned 
astonishment. He now perceived that a most singular 
misunderstanding had existed between him and Teresina 
relative to the topic of their conversation, and that their 
colloquy had consisted of a most provoking series of 
equivoques. In a word, he had been delicately and — as he 
thought — adroitly describing the state of his feelings with 
respect to Teresina; and she had been alluding all the time to 
the charitable object for which the ball was given. This 
misunderstanding was particularly provoking; but Mr. 
Pickwick was compelled to conduct his partner through the 
mazes of the next figure; and he, therefore, determined to 
postpone any farther conversation upon the state of his heart — 
or rather any further attempts to turn the conversation upon that 
subject — until the termination of the quadrille should afford 
him a better opportunity. 

The quadrille did terminate at length; and, according to 
prescribed custom, Mr. Pickwick promenaded with his partner 
two or three times round the room, preceded and followed by 
the other ladies and gentlemen who had been engaged in the 
last quadrilles. He then led Miss Teresina to a seat; and this 
seat happened to be in a secluded part of the room — at a 
distance from those occupied by any other persons. 

“Shall I procure you some lemonade?” enquired Mr. 
Pickwick, as his companion complained of the heat of the 
room. 

“T will not give you that trouble, Mr. Pickwick,” returned 
Teresina: “J am afraid of drinking anything cold after dancing.” 
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“You are right,” said our hero. “I admire such prudence in 
young ladies: it is not always met with.” 

“Oh! I only follow mamma’s advice,” returned Teresina, 
with bewitching naivete. 

“And you do right to follow your excellent parent’s 
counsel,” continued Mr. Pickwick. “A dutiful daughter always 
makes a good wife.” 

Teresina started slightly. 

“Yes — I have always noticed that a good daughter becomes 
a good wife,” said Mr. Pickwick. “Alas! how happy should I 
be if I had some one to be my constant companion — some one 
to whom I could impart all my thoughts and sentiments — some 
one, in a word -” 

“TI thought that you were in the habit of putting great 
confidence in your valet,” said Miss Sago. 

“Oh! Sam is an excellent fellow,” returned Mr. Pickwick; 
“but that is not the exact companion to whom I was alluding. I 
mean a companion of a more intimate and more endearing kind 
— a companion, Miss Sago, who is your equal, and who 
becomes your friend by legal and religious ties, as well as by 
those of the heart — a companion—” 

“Let us join mamma, Mr. Pickwick,” said Teresina, in a 
tremulous tone. 

“T will never rise from this seat till I hear your decision,” 
answered Mr. Pickwick boldly, “unless indeed it is to fall at 
your feet — or — to fetch you a glass of lemonade-” 

“Mr. Pickwick-” 

“Never — never,” repeated our hero, who had now wound 
his courage up to the necessary point to make the disclosure, 
and who saw that it would be useless and cowardly to retreat. 
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“Mr. Pickwick,” again murmured Teresina, who was in 
reality both bewildered and alarmed by this announcement, 
which she could not affect to misunderstand, in a public ball- 
room. 

“IT await your decision,” said Mr. Pickwick, who, with his 
usual sagacity and prudence, had selected for his declaration of 
love a time and a place when the slightest peculiarity of manner 
or variation of countenance would have been remarked: - “I 
await your decision, Miss Sago! I have not known you long — 
scarcely a month, I believe; but I have learned to appreciate 
your good qualities. I am not a young man; but I can be kind 
and affectionate to one who will be the same to me. I am 
possessed of a competency — and — and — I love you, Miss 
Sago!” 

This eloquent avowal called up a deep blush to the cheeks 
of the young lady to whom it was made; and for some time she 
sate motionless and speechless — uncertain how to act, or how 
to reply. She had certainly noticed that during his recent visits 
to her father’s house, Mr. Pickwick had paid her a considerable 
amount of attention; and, when he had taken his departure on 
those occasions, her mother and sister had certainly joked her 
relative to the impression she had made upon the “old 
gentleman;” but she did not anticipate so speedy an avowal of 
his passion, even if she had ever expected it at all; and as she 
was a very prudent and well-behaved young lady, she was 
bound to demonstrate, on such an occasion, a considerable 
degree of trepidation and embarrassment. 

“T hope I have not offended you, my dear Miss Sago?” at 
length murmured Mr. Pickwick; and then he endeavoured to 
recal to mind all the tender things which lovers were made to 
say to their mistress in the novels and romances which he had 
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read; but he could not bethink himself of one single sentence 
applicable to the present occasion. He looked upwards — but 
there were no stars to compare her eyes to: he looked to the 
right, and he saw his friend Tupman’s late partner with the 
yellow turban; he looked to the left and he saw a waiter poking 
the fire; - he looked down, and he saw his new kerseymere 
tights and black silk stockings. None of these objects afforded 
him a simile to interweave into the language of love. 

“No — Mr. Pickwick,” said Teresina, after a long pause; 
“you have not offended me. But let us return to my mamma 
and sister.” 

“And may I hope?” asked Mr. Pickwick, as he escorted the 
fair one to her relatives. 

“I beg you will not press the subject with me,” returned 
Teresina. “My papa will -” 

And here she stopped; but Mr. Pickwick was a man of the 
world enough to know that he was accepted by the daughter, 
and referred to the father. He bestowed a tender squeeze upon 
the hand of the young lady as he conducted her to a chair next 
to her mother, and then hastened to re-join his three friends, 
who were once more assembled together at the extremity of the 
room. 

“How smiling Pickwick is!” said Mr. Tupman to messieurs 
Snodgrass and Winkle. 

“IT think he meditates a conquest in a certain quarter,” 
observed Mr. Winkle. 

“All great minds are accessible to love,” said the poetic Mr. 
Snodgrass. 

“Thank you for the compliment, Snodgrass,” cried Mr. 
Pickwick. “I am not an exception to the general rule.” 
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The three friends surveyed their leader with mingled 
admiration and respect; and those master-minds immediately 
comprehended the state of the great man’s feelings. 

In the course of the evening Mr. Tupman was introduced to 
Miss Amelia Sophia Sago; and they danced a quadrille 
together. To be brief, the ball passed off amazingly well; and 
so the papers said on the following morning. 

On the return of the friends to Half Moon Street, Mr. 
Pickwick hurried up stairs to his own bedroom to indulge in the 
luxury of his private reflections. But to his momentary 
annoyance he found Mr. Weller reading a book by the fire 
which was blazing cheerfully in the grate. 

“Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, as he took off his coat, and 
slipped on his dressing-gown by the aid of his servant. “I have 
done it at last.” 

“Done wot, sir?” demanded Sam. “Diskivered the perpetual 
motion?” 

“No, Sam,” answered Mr. Pickwick, “I have done 
something much more calculated to ensure my happiness.” 

“So the gen’leman said ven he threw his wife out o’ the four 
vheeled shay an’ broke her neck,” observed Mr. Weller. 

“Sam, I am serious!” cried Mr. Pickwick. 

“So am I, sir — wery,” was the rejoinder. 

“Well, then, Sam — this is what I have done,” continued Mr. 
Pickwick, seating himself by the fire, and poking it fiercely as 
he spoke, in order that he need not be compelled to look his 
valet in the face; - “I have decided upon a step which I ought to 
have taken twenty years ago.” 

“Ah! Sir,” said Sam very seriously, “many’s the feller, that 
if he’d on’y taken a step on the tread-wheel twenty year ago, 
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wouldn’t ha’ been transported now: he’d a profited by the 
example.” 

“You don’t by any means comprehend my meaning, Sam,” 
continued Mr. Pickwick mildly. 

“T shall, sir, ven you’ll give me a chance,” cried Sam. 

“T have long thought that when a man arrives at the evening 
of existence, he requires some bright constellation to cheer the 
gloom of his waning existence,” observed Mr. Pickwick, by 
way of rendering himself intelligible to his domestic, while he 
shook his head most mysteriously. 

“Ah! I des say its all wery right, sir,” said Mr. Weller: “I 
von’t dispute it — Pll take your word for it; your head’s 
crammed wery full 0’ good things, sir; on’y I can’t get to see 
wot’s in it, and I can’t tell bu the shaking, as the noble-man said 
ven he bought the cocoa-nut.” 

“T mean, Sam, that I wish for a companion for my declining 
years; and that-” 

A long, loud, and shrilly whistle now emanated from the lips 
of Mr. Samuel Weller, upon whose brain a ray of intelligence 
had suddenly darted. 

“TI see wot you’re a — drivin’ at now,” he exclaimed; “an’ if 
so be as the young gal isn’t a wixen, and won’t go pitchin’ into 
you, and clawin’ our your eyes, and writing her name on your 
face with her nails, and none o’ them anticks, I can’t see why 
you shouldn’t go to the himmincal halter as vell as any von 
else.” 

“You speak like a very rational young man, Sam,” observed 
Mr. Pickwick, considerably delighted with this observation. 

“My father used to say that I had a great deal 0’ good nat’ral 
ability ven I was a boy, sir,” returned Sam: “I remember bow 
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he praised me, and gived me a half-crown ‘cos I inwented a 
thing to entice the neighbours’ chickens over the wall-” 

“I didn’t mean abilities of that kind, Sam,” hastily 
interrupted Mr. Pickwick. “But — as I was saying — I intend to 
unite myself with Miss Teresina Sago, whom you have seen.” 

“A wery nice gal, sir,” observed Sam. 

“And so you approve of this change in my condition — do 
you, Sam?” enquired our hero, with a smile of satisfaction and 
complacency. 

“In course I do, sir,” answered Sam. “Ven’s the veddin’ to 
take place?” 

“Oh! all that will be settled by- and — bye, Sam,” said Mr. 
Pickwick with a smile. “Rome wasn’t built in a day: we must 
get on by degrees.” 

“So the insolvent said, sir, ven he offered to pay off the 
thousand pounds vich he’d borrowed of a friend, at a penny a 
veek,” observed Mr. Weller. 

“Well, Sam, we will converse upon the matter to-morrow 
morning. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,” cried the faithful valet; and in half an hour 
master and servant were snoring and dreaming comfortably, 
each on his respective couch. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


IN WHICH, ALTHOUGH IN SEARCH OF 
SOMETHING ELSE, MR. PICKWICK MEETS WITH A 
SERIES OF HIGHLY INTERESTING ADVENTURES, 
AND FORMS A NEW ACQUAINTANCE.® 


IT is not our intentions to weary the patience of our readers 
by detailing how Mr. Pickwick rise very early on the morning 
after the ball, - how he performed the duties of the toilette with 
additional care, - how he hastened to Wood-street, Cheapside, 
at as decent an hour as possible, - how he sought and obtained 
an interview with Mr. Sago, who affected to be entirely 
ignorant of the purport of Mr. Pickwick’s visit, but who was 
well aware of the interesting proposal about to be made, - and 
how Mr. Pickwick succeeded in eliciting the consent of the old 
gentleman to the match. The pecuniary arrangements were just 
glanced at by the prudent Mr. Sago; and on this point Mr. 
Pickwick’s proposals were highly satisfactory. He declared 
that although a husband was supposed to be the sovereign lord 
and master, yet he should not exercise any undue despotism in 
his household, inasmuch as he expected that Miss Teresina 
would crown all his happiness; and that, as a proof of his good 
intentions, he would settle a handsome sum upon the future 
Mrs. Pickwick. Mr. Sago then suggested that as he and Mrs. S. 
were particularly attached to Teresina, and would not like to be 
altogether separated from her, he hoped Mr. Pickwick would 
reflect upon the propriety of giving up his villa at Dulwich, and 


8 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
13 March 1841, Vol. 1. No. 38, p. 297. 
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taking a house within two miles of the Bank, and in a line of 
omnibuses. To this condition, also, did Mr. Pickwick assent; 
and thereupon, when he rose from his chair, he stood the 
accepted lover of Miss Teresina Hippolyta Sago. 

It was arranged that the wedding should take place in about 
a month, and that the happy couple should proceed in the first 
instance to the villa in Dulwich; and that, when the honeymoon 
was over, they should return to a residence in London or its 
suburbs, which residence Mr. Pickwick should forthwith 
discover and fit up. These preliminaries being thus 
satisfactorily arranged, Mr. Pickwick, attended by Mr. Samuel 
Weller, set out in quest of a house “within two miles of the 
Bank, and in a line of omnibuses.” 

“Which way shall we go, Sam?” enquired Mr. Pickwick, as 
they walked along Cheapside together. 

“° Spose ve trots up as far as the Kingsland or the Hackney 
Road, sir,” said Sam; “or may be you’d prefer the City or the 
New Road?” 

“Let us walk up the City Road, Sam,” observed Mr. 
Pickwick; “there are some nice houses there.” 

“Take care o’ that there fly-blow, sir,” said Sam, at the 
expiration of a few minutes. 

“Where?” demanded Mr. Pickwick, looking around to see 
if he could discover a butcher’s shop in which the article might 
be whereunto this warning alluded. 

“There! He’s gone by now,” said Sam; and, perceiving that 
his master was still involved in a deep and dense mystery 
relative to the observation, he added, “A fly-blow is a feller as 
passes all night in a public-house, and turns out preshus seedy 
an’ lushy in the mornin’ or arternoon. Ten to von but what he’s 
been all night in a tidly-vink.” 
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“A tidly-wink!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick; “what can that 
mean, Sam?” 

“A place vhere they sells illicit sperets, sir,’ was the 
satisfactory reply. “The people as keeps them shops, sir, 
doesn’t care about cheatin’ the revenue.” 

Mr. Pickwick and Sam pursued their way by the Bank of 
England, and entered Moorgate-street, up which they 
proceeded as a tolerably rapid pace. The morning was fine and 
frosty; and Mr. Pickwick felt quite juvenile in consequence of 
his intended matrimonial speculation. 

“Wery nice hair-dresser’s shop, that there, sir,” said Sam, 
pointing to one on the right-hand side of way. 

“Very,” assented Mr. Pickwick. 

“Wery sing’ lar thing connected vith the feller as keeps that 
shop, sir,” continued Mr. Weller. 

“Ts there, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. “What is it?” 

“Vy, sir,” returned Mr. Weller, “Woth I’m about to re-late 
to you vill prove in the most saytisfactory knock-me-down 
argument-kind of a manner the old sayin’ vich says that him as 
undertakes his own cause in the court 0’ justice has a fool for a 
client. That there barber, sir, wos a -summoned by another 
barber to the Court 0’ Rekvests, for the sum of twelve bob. A 
bob’s a shillin,’ sir, he made this here wery eloquent an’ 
conwincin’ address: - ‘Gen’lemen, ven I gits up an’ looks 
around me, an’ sees sich a wery good-lookin’ jury and that ‘ere 
excellent justice a sittin’ on that ‘ere bench, - I sees, gen’lemen, 
ven I gits up an’ looks at all here, - I feels indignant, an’ wery 
naturally thinks o’ that ‘ere — how, vy am Isummonses up here, 
haye? What is the hanimus on it, haye? Vy — this ‘ere: I’m a 
hunkimmon quick shaver, nobody karn’t beat me; an’ so von 
wery hot day last July as I wos a-shavin’ a fat feller as had got 
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a beard wusser than anything I ever seed, a man shoves agin 
me an’ cuts him on the chin. Wery good, as the fly said ven he 
tasted the treacle; and so acause I cuts this ‘ere man, he says 
he’d cut me. Vell, sir, - gen’lemen, I mean, - this man, ven he 
gits up to go, says he, ‘I don’t owe you nothing.’ — ‘Don’t you?’ 
says I. — ‘No,’ ses he; and so I up and told him he wasn’t a- 
goin’ to gammon me; and then he made use 0’ some wery 
wulgar tork, and told me he’d have it out 0’ me; an’ that I ‘spose 
is the reason vy he summons me. I don’t owe nothin’ to 
nobody. I always pays my vay, and never goes arter trust for 
nothin’; an’ I tells you so. Vy, now look here: ‘spose I had to 
shave all them ‘ere gen’lemen, and while I’m a s-havin’ a one 
on ‘em, another on ‘em comes and goes for to shove right to 
slap agin my elber, ‘spose I cuts him, spose ve has a row, and 
‘spose I throws up my razor, and resins — vy, is that a hanser to 
my debt? an’ ven I wants him to pay my bill and do the thing 
as is right, am I for to go and pay his ‘n? Nota bit on it! And 
if so be you sees anything in the same perdikament as I does, 
vy, your virdig vill be sich a von as I shud give, if so be I was 
a — sittin’ where you now squats.’ — Vell, sir,” continued Mr. 
Weller, “arter this wery beautiful display o’ genivine 
eloquence, the case was dismissed. So now that there feller 
bears the wery honourable distingvishing title 0’ the Barbarous 
Orator.” 

“Well, it was a very clever speech, Sam,” said Mr. 
Pickwick; “and I dare say produced an admirable effect.” 

Conversing in this manner, the master and man continued 
their way towards the City Road, upon reaching which, they 
began to look around them for the object of their search. 
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“There’s a bill up in a vinder!” suddenly exclaimed Mr. 
Weller. “This house to Let, and the furniture to be taken at a 
wallyation. ” 

“Probably that will suit us,” said Mr. Pickwick; and to the 
house did they accordingly repair. 

Sam gave a thundering knock at the front door; and in a few 
minutes it was opened by an especially dirty servant, who was 
wiping her hands which she had just extracted from the soap- 
suds, with her apron. 

“This house is to let, I believe?” said Mr. Pickwick, with his 
usual affability and mildness. 

“Yes,” replied the girl. 

“What is the rent?” demanded Mr. Pickwick. 

“Don’t know.” 

“Can I ascertain all particulars?” 

“Missis ‘Il tell you,” said the girl. 

The parlour door opened at that moment, and out rushed a 
child with a large piece of bread and butter in his hands; and he 
was followed by a little girl with a doll, from which the arms 
and legs had been torn off, in her arms; and then a short, thin, 
wizen-faced lady, in a mourning — gown and a false front over 
curl-papers, made her appearance. 

Mr. Pickwick’s queries were repeated. 

“Forty pounds a-year rent,” said the lady; “and twelve the 
taxes.” 

“Can I be allowed to see the house?” 

“Certainly: pray walk in.” 

And Mr. Pickwick and Sam were introduced first into the 
parlour, where the lord and master of the establishment was 
feeding the cat with the remnants of that which he declared to 
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be a “little lunch,” but which Mr. Pickwick shrewdly suspected 
to be “an early dinner.” 

“This, you see, is the parlour,” said the lady. 

Mr. Pickwick did see that it was the parlour and a very dirty 
one it was too. The lady then requested Mr. Pickwick to walk 
up-stairs; and he and Sam were now shown into a drawing- 
room very tolerably furnished. On the mantlepiece there was a 
singular old family watch in a case; and this for a moment 
attracted MR. Pickwick’s attention. 

“The furniture, ma’am, you say is to be taken at a 
valuation?” observed Mr. Pickwick, after a pause. 

“And the fixtures,” answered the lady. “The house belongs 
to us; but we are going to move into the country; and-” 

“Then you will not let the house without disposing of the 
furniture at the same time?” 

“T don’t know what Mr. B. might be induced to do — if he 
got a respectable tenant,” said the lady, with peculiar emphasis 
upon the adjective. 

“Probably you would enquire,” said Mr. Pickwick; “and we 
will wait here while you consult your husband.” 

“There, I thought as much!” ejaculated the lady, her 
countenance suddenly becoming very flushed; “I knew it — I 
suspected it the moment I saw you! No respectable man goes 
about looking after houses with a livery servant behind him!” 

And, as she uttered these words in a shrill and querulous 
tone, the lady ran to the door of the drawing-room, exclaiming, 
“Mr. B., Mr. B., here — I want you!” 

Mr. B. hurried up stairs as quickly as a pair of slippers, with 
heels trodden down, would allow him. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, “what is the matter?” 
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“Oh! Mr. B.,” ejaculated the lady, “do turn these men out of 
the house: I know what they are, now! They wanted me to 
come down stairs and ask you a question, and then they would 
have walked off with your great grandfather’s watch!” 

“Do you mean to say that you suspect we are thieves?” cried 
MR. Pickwick, indignantly. 

“I know you are,” returned the lady, shrouding herself 
behind her husband. 

“And so do I!” cried Mr. Biggs (for such was the aristocratic 
and euphonious appellation of the gentleman). 

Mr. Pickwick made no other reply to the assertion than by 
putting his right fist in immediate communication with Mr. 
Biggs’s nose, and planting the left almost simultaneously in 
Mr. Biggs’s dexter optic. Mr. Biggs fell upon the carpet. Mrs. 
Biggs screamed and cried out, “Murder,” the dirty servant girl 
rushed up stairs, and the two children set up a most appalling 
yell in the hall below. Mr. Pickwick would have continued his 
attack upon Mr. Biggs, had not Mr. Weller suddenly pinioned 
him from behind, and held him as it were in a vice. 

“What do you mean by coming to my house to knock me 
down?” cried Mr. Biggs. 

“T am a respectable man,” continued our hero; “and you 
have grossly insulted me. Sam, let me go: I will not inflict the 
chastisement which is so justly merited. And now,” he added, 
when Mr. Weller had released his arms, “I will give you my 
card, sir — and if you want to hear any more of me, you will 
know where to apply.” 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick took his card from his 
pocket, threw it upon the carpet, and strode majestically out of 
the room, followed by Mr. Samuel Weller, who could not 
restrain certain cachinnations at the adventure. 
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Mr. Pickwick continued his walk in gloomy silence; and Mr. 
Weller did not think it worthwhile to interrupt his master’s 
reverie. In a few minutes, the visual rats of Mr. Pickwick were 
concentrated in another announcement indicating a house to let, 
and that enquiries might be made within. Again did Mr. Weller 
make a vigorous use of a large brass knocker; and after a 
considerable delay, the door was opened to a distance of about 
a foot and a half, beyond which a chain inside prevented any 
farther motion. 

“What do you want?” demanded a head that was thrust 
through the opening, and which seemed to belong to a 
specimen of the male sex. 

“Tam come about this house,” said Mr. Pickwick. “The rent 
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“Ah! I thought you were,” cried the head; “but I’m up to all 
your confounded dodges; and so you may just walk off again 
as quick as you came.” 

“Well, upon my honour, this is the most extraordinary 
treatment I ever experienced!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. “I 
really don’t know what to make of it!” 

“T dare say you don’t,” cried the head, now expanding into 
a grin of ineffable delight; “but I do, though!” 

“Why — what do you know of me?” demanded Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“That you ought to be ducked in a horse-pond for 
persecuting poor people in this kind of way,” was the 
immediate answer. 

“What do you take me for, in the name of common sense?” 
cried the bewildered hero of this most veracious narrative. 

“Why — for what you are,” was the reply, delivered in a tone 
of intense disgust. 
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“And what’s that?” asked Mr. Pickwick. 

“An execution, to be sure!” 

This announcement threw Mr. Samuel Weller into 
convulsions of laughter, and Mr. Pickwick into a rage; and the 
head itself permitted its countenance to relapse once more into 
a grin of triumph. 

“There is some mistake here,” said Mr. Pickwick, after a 
pause: “my object is merely to enquire about the rent of this 
house, and for how long is it to be let?” 

“And you are quite certain you ain’t a trap?” exclaimed the 
head. “Don’t tell any lies now.” 

“Lies!” cried Mr. Pickwick: “why do you insult me in this 
manner, sir?” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,— I see how it is,” said the man 
whose head up to this moment had alone been visible; “but 
make haste and pop in! I really thought you were the 
execution.” 

Thus speaking, the man loosened the chain of the door, and 
admitted Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Weller into the house. 

“IT really beg your pardon for my rudeness,” said the 
individual to whom the head belonged, and who was a tall, thin, 
young man, with very long hair, and dressed in a very shabby 
dressing-gown, an old pair of Oxford-mixture trousers, and 
slippers; “but pray walk in. You see the truth is — I am afraid 
of an execution: my landlord is the worst fellow in the world, 
and I know that he has ordered his broker to walk into my 
castle. But he shan’t though, till I choose. The broker has tried 
all kinds of schemes to get in; yesterday he came as a chimney- 
sweep, and the day before as a two-penny post-man.” 

“But if your affairs be in this condition, how could I take the 
house with safety?” enquired Mr. Pickwick. 
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“T have got the lease for seven years,” answered the young 
man, lighting a clay-pipe as he spoke, “and if you take the 
house, I should ask a quarter’s rent in advance. With that I 
would pay the landlord, and all would be right as the mail.” 

“T rayther, think it would be as well not to disturb this here 
gen’leman in the wery tranquil possession of his castle, sir,” 
whispered Mr. Weller, while the gentleman himself knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, and filled it with tobacco. 

“So I think, Sam,” returned Mr. Pickwick; and having 
observed that he did not think, from the appearance of the 
house, its size or arrangements would be calculated to suit, our 
hero rose to take his departure. 

Now it happened that the broker and his man had been 
waiting in the neighbourhood to watch some opportunity of 
effecting an entrance into the house; and when they saw Mr. 
Pickwick and his domestic pass the portal thereof, they knew 
full well that these visitors would speedily take their departure 
again. They accordingly hastened up to the front-door, against 
which they posted themselves, ready to rush in the moment it 
was opened. This was espied by the tenant of the besieged 
castle; and he coolly and quietly communicated to Mr. 
Pickwick and Mr. Weller the impossibility of their departure 
until the coast was clear. 

“This is very provoking,” said Mr. Pickwick; - “at the same 
time, I should not wish to do you an injury.” 

“That’s what I call talking like a brick!” ejaculated the 
gentleman in the dressing-gown. “And now I’Il tell you what 
we'll do. I’m all alone in this house, in respect to living 
creatures — the rats and mice executed, but I’ve got a good stock 
of provisions, which I got in last Saturday night, after twelve; 
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and so we’ll make ourselves comfortable, and tire those fellows 
out. They won’t wait above an hour or two, I can tell you.” 

“And ‘sposin’ they vaits till next Saturday night at twelve?” 
said Mr. Weller. 

“Then you must get out of the window when it’s dark this 
evening,” returned the gentleman. 

“So we can,” coincided the philanthropic Mr. Pickwick. 

“And now let’s know each other better,” exclaimed the 
gentleman. “My name is Ferguson — Mr. Walter Ferguson, at 
your service.” 

“A wery nice name too,” observed Mr. Weller; “and one as 
the little boys is partickler fond of in the streets.” 

Mr. Pickwick then detailed his own denominations and 
those of his domestic; and Mr. Ferguson expressed himself 
highly delighted at having formed the acquaintance of such 
illustrious individuals. 

“Well, it was rather good, that I should have taken you for a 
broker’s man,” said Mr. Ferguson, addressing himself to Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“T was not aware,” observed our hero, “that such devices 
were practised, in order to obtain an entrance into houses?” 

“Oh! you don’t know what it is then,” cried Mr. Ferguson: 
“but I do!” 

“So it appears,” said Sam, laconically. 

“T just tell you what I will do,” exclaimed Mr. Ferguson, 
after a pause, “if this young man-” pointing to Sam,—“‘will have 
the kindness to go down stairs and just give a look to the knives 
and forks and get ready the dinner — it’s close upon three 
o’clock now — [’Il tell you the adventures of my life in the 
meantime.” 
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I shall be very happy to hear them,” answered Mr. Pickwick. 
“Sam, will you have the kindness to do what this gentleman 
suggests?” 

“Certainly, sir,” answered Mr. Weller; and, in a most 
excellent humour — for this adventure was one which highly 
diverted him — did the faithful valet repair to the lower regions 
to perform the avocations thus confidentially entrusted to him. 

“They're not gone yet,” said Mr. Ferguson, after 
reconnoitring the vicinity of the front door from the window: 
“we'll tire them out, I lay.” 

He then proceeded to put some coals upon the fire; and, 
having thus made the room, which was not very indifferently 
furnished, as comfortable as possible, he drew his chair close 
to the hearth, and commenced his narrative in the following 
manner. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE HISTORY OF A MAN OF THE WORLD 
PARTI. 


REFLECTIONS UPON MEN OF THE WORLD. — THE 
VISIT TO THE ITALIAN OPERA IN PARIS. — THE 
DUCHESS OF CAVALCANTI, — THE BOIS DE 
BOULOGNE. — THE LETTER.’ 


IT is not my intention to weary you with details of my birth, 
parentage, and education. Suffice to say that I was born twenty 
— five years ago, of wealthy parents, and that I imbibed all the 
useless part of the knowledge which I now possess, at Eton and 
at Cambridge University: - I say useless, because if any 
sensible person imagines that he can set up in business with a 
floating capital of a little Latin and Greek, he is wonderfully 
mistaken, and will speedily discover his error. The reason why 
gentlemen are seldom fir for any really useful occupation, 
should they meet with misfortunes in life, is because they can 
turn the education they have received to little or no advantage; 
whereas the son of a tradesman receives instruction in book- 
keeping and accounts, which acquirements he can make use of 
to obtain for him his bread, in case other means and prospects 
should fail. 

My parents died early; and at the age of twenty-one I found 
myself entirely my own master, and the possessor of a few 
thousand pounds. I resolved to travel upon the continent, and 
thus help to make up by personal observation and experience 


° Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
20 March 1841, Vol. 1. No. 39, p. 305. 
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for a defective education. I considered my classical 
acquirements to be entirely useless; and was anxious to gaze at 
the world with my naked eyes and not see it only through the 
microscope of ancient prejudices and customs. I was already 
wise enough to know that the English “man of the world” takes 
a boast and swagger upon himself as a natural right, and 
believes that he alone has come into the world with an extra eye 
to read that volume, of mysteries — the human heart, locked up, 
like the ark of old, from the vision of the vulgar. This species 
of the “man of the world” is the most bustling of bodies, and 
looks like Atlas with the globe incumbent on his shoulders. His 
contempt for inferior understandings is most supreme; and his 
humour, like a foaming cataract, flows and boils with sublime 
rage, if impertinence dare question his profundity, or contest 
his right to monopolise the gleams of knowledge which light 
up the human mind. He uses old saws with a wink; and if he 
chooses to bless you with a squint, you are unpardonable if you 
do not cheer him with a smile. In a word, the English “man of 
the world” is a very great person and is to be respected (in his 
own opinion) whether he discourses of obstruse subjects at a 
horse-race, or flourishes political eloquence and the pewter pot 
simultaneously, in the unquiet recesses of an ale-house. 

With these impressions — and seeing that the “man of the 
world” in English estimation is anything but an adequate 
authority — I commenced my continental tour. I sought 
information in all places, and in all climes: I was not above 
borrowing ideas from the Paris cabman who drove me to the 
theatre, nor below the capacity of understanding the sentiments 
that emanated from the lips of peers, deputies, and officers in 
the army. I therefore soon became a man of the world in my 
own estimation, and conceived that I had supplied myself with 
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a stock of information and knowledge which would proves as 
inexhaustible and as beneficial as the purse of Fortunatus. 

One evening, - while I was residing in Paris, - I went to the 
Italian Opera to hear Grisi; and, on that occasion, I beheld in a 
private box the most lovely creature that had ever met my eyes. 
She was accompanied by an elderly female, who appeared to 
treat her with distinction and respect when she addressed her. 
The beautiful creature, to whom I am alluding, was of a fair 
creature, to whom I am alluding, was of a fair complexion with 
large soft blue eyes, delicately pencilled brows, dark brown 
hair parted over a forehead of the purest white, a swan-like 
neck, and a bust the symmetry of which was faultless. She was 
attired elegantly, but not in a manner to render her disagreeably 
conspicuous: the ornaments that she wore were few, but costly; 
and in her manners there appeared to be that absence of all 
pretension which usually characterises the lady of rank. She 
seemed to be properly conscious of the dignity of her own 
position, and appeared not to affect nor assume a demeanour or 
deportment to which she was not entitled by her grade in 
society. 

I had visited the Opera for the purpose of hearing Grisi; but 
I beheld nothing save this fair stranger. Long did I gaze upon 
those charms which had suddenly made so deep an impression 
upon my heart; and it was only a few minutes before the close 
of the entertainments that I thought of enquiring of the box- 
keeper to the box, in which she and her companion were seated, 
belonged. The box-keeper glanced towards the spot which I 
indicated, and immediately replied, “That box, monsieur, 
belongs to the Duchess of Cavalcanti.” 

“The Duchess of Cavalcanti!” I exclaimed: “I have never 
heard of the title before.” 
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“Oh! she is an Austrian Duchess,” answered the box-keeper, 
who knew everything, and was ready to impart all she knew 
(the box-keepers in France are always women); “she is an 
Austrian Duchess, who frequently passes the winter in Paris. 
She is immensely rich, and eminently beautiful.” 

“Married, no doubt?” said I. 

“No — she is single, and entirely her own mistress,” said the 
box-keeper. “She retained the title of her parents, by virtue of 
the hereditary possession of the immense estates which confer 
the distinction.” 

“Rich — beautiful — a Duchess — and her own mistress!” said 
I, musing, as I slipped a five — franc piece into the hands of the 
box-keeper, as a reward for the information I had obtained. 

At that moment the curtain fell; the box-keeper hastened to 
attend to those who had hired little foot-stools of her, and I was 
still standing in the corridor adjoining the boxes, when the 
sound of the foot-steps of the departing audience reminded me 
that I might obtain a closer view of the Duchess than I had yet 
enjoyed. I did not for a moment doubt that the fair stranger 
whom I had seen in the box was the Duchess of Cavalcanti; and 
I accordingly hurried to the stair case to gratify my curiosity. 
When the dense crowd of the departing visitors to the Opera 
had passed, two ladies came slowly up the corridor, and 
proceeded to descend the stairs. I was leaning over the 
balustrade; and obtained a full view of the countenance of the 
younger one. If I had admired her at a distance, I was 
absolutely enraptured with her beauty, when I thus beheld her 
close. She suddenly turned to make some observation to her 
companion, and perceived the attention with which I surveyed 
her. A deep blush overspread her countenance; and she 
instantly lowered her veil. I regretted that I had suffered my 
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admiration thus to lead me to an act of rudeness; and I followed 
the ladies slowly out of the theatre. 

When they reached the doors, the elder lady advanced a few 
paces, and looked around the square, and towards the streets on 
each side: and in another minute she returned to her companion, 
exclaiming in French (with which language I was by this time 
well acquainted) — “How provoking! the carriage is no where 
to be seen!” 

A gendarme accosted the ladies at that moment, and 
enquired whether he could assist them to find a vehicle. 

“Would you have the kindness to ascertain if the carriage of 
the Duchess de Cavalvanti be in the neighbourhood?” said the 
elder lady. 

The gendarme, with that politeness which is met nowhere 
save in France, hastened to comply with this request; and at the 
expiration of a few minutes he returned, declaring that there 
was no carriage at all in the vicinity of the Opera.” 

“How excessively annoying!” exclaimed the elder lady, 
addressing herself to her fair companion. “Really that 
coachman of yours must be discharged!” 

At that instant I stepped forward, and, with a suitable 
apology offered to conduct the ladies to their abode, or to 
procure a hackney-coach for their accommodation. The latter 
proposition was immediately acceded to with thanks; and I 
hastened to fetch a vehicle from the nearest stand. When it 
arrived at the gates of the Opera, I handed the ladies into it, and 
enquired the address which I should communicate to the driver 
— for I, of course, affected to be entirely ignorant of any 
particulars connected with them. 

“The Hotel of the Duchess of Cavalcanti, Rue de 
l'Universite,” said the elder lady; and she then thanked me for 
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my attention. Her loyal companion inclined her head 
gracefully to convey to me a similar acknowledgement; and the 
coach drove rapidly away from the doors of the Italian Opera- 
house. 

I returned to Meurice’s Hotel with my imagination full of 
the charms of this beautiful creature who had so suddenly made 
a deep impression upon my heart. I felt that I was in love with 
her — madly in love; and I slept not a wink the whole night, so 
completely was I the prey to this new passion. But I soon 
perceived the immeasurable distance that existed between me 
and the Duchess de Cavalcanti; and my passion appeared to be 
as hopeless as it was violent. 

I awoke early, and hastened to the Rue de |’Universite, to 
behold the mansion which contained the beautiful vision that 
had so much enchanted me. The duchess de Cavalcanti 
occupied a superb dwelling; and in the court-yard I beheld 
servants in handsome liveries running to and fro in the 
performance of their various duties. I found that the box- 
keeper had not deceived me with regard to the wealth of the 
Duchess; for everything about her residence bore testimony to 
the truth of the information I had received on that head. 

I returned to the Meurice’s, dispirited and unhappy. The 
more I thought of the Duchess, the wider seemed the interval 
that appeared to separate her from me. In this melancholy 
mood, I encountered a French gentleman, with whom I was 
upon tolerably intimate terms. He enquired the cause of my 
downcast looks, and I readily narrated to him the adventures of 
the preceding evening. 

“The Duchess de Cavalcanti is both young and beautiful,” 
said he; “‘and there are numerous aspirants to her hand. She is, 
however, eccentric and singular in her ideas, and will probably 
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unite herself to the individual who may succeed in pleasing her, 
without reference to rank or wealth.” 

“And you would seriously counsel me to aspire to the hand 
of the Duchess?” said I. 

“Why not you, as well as any one else?” cried the French 
gentleman. 

“You have inspired me with hope,” said I, “and I will not 
resign that hope without an endeavour to obtain its fulfilment.” 

It was a fine day in the month of March — about a week after 
this conversation — that I rambled as far as the Bois de 
Boulogne, to enjoy the solitude of the groves which were then 
beginning to put forth their verdure, and to meditate upon some 
plan of becoming acquainted with the Duchess de Cavalcanti. 
While I was still in the vicinity of the main-road, a splendid 
equipage, drawn by four horses, passed along that way; and, to 
my sudden joy and delight, I caught a glimpse of the never-to- 
be-forgotten countenance that had captivated me at the Opera. 
There were four ladies in the carriage: and my lovely fairy was 
one of them. 

The vehicle rolled onward, and I plunged into the depths of 
the wood, to ponder at my ease upon that passion the flame of 
which was now fanned anew. An hour passed away; and I 
rambled about — unconscious of the lapse of time — careless 
where I went — roving hither and thither — and with my mind 
occupied by only one subject. Suddenly, the sounds of 
footsteps fell upon my ears: I started — gazed around me — and 
beheld a female form threading a pathway at a short distance. 
Something urged me to fly in that direction; and to my joy and 
astonishment I found myself face to face with the being whose 
image had never left my imagination since I first saw her at the 
Opera. 
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She immediately recognised me, and blushed deeply. I 
bowed, and she returned the salutation. 

“I believe I have the honour of introducing myself to the 
Duchess de Cavalcanti?” 

The lady started — surveyed me with a singular expression 
of countenance for a few seconds- and then suffered a faint 
smile to wander upon her lips. 

“Your Highness is probably annoyed at my rudeness in thus 
accosting you,” I continued; “but according to the ideas of my 
nation, all who are of gentle blood are in the habit of 
associating, without reference to title or honorary distinction.” 

“You are an Englishman, I perceive?” said the fair one, now 
suffering the tones of her musical voice to fall upon my ears for 
the first time. 

“Tam,” was the reply, delivered with a low bow. 

“And of rank, probably?” added the fair querist, with a 
species of interest in her manner and accent. 

I know not what induced me at that moment to venture upon 
an untruth; but I imagined that the assumption of rank, to which 
I had no just claim, would serve my purpose. 

“Tam an English nobleman,” was accordingly my answer; 
“but I am travelling incognito, by the denomination of 
Ferguson.” 

A gleam of satisfaction played upon the countenance of the 
lovely creature whom I thus fortunately encountered; and I 
immediately flattered myself that I was already far from 
displeasing, or even indifferent to the Duchess of Cavalcanti. I 
was emboldened by this idea; and I resolved not to lose the 
present opportunity of revealing myself more fully to one 
whom I loved so sincerely. 
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“Your Highness will pardon my boldness,” I continued, 
hastily, “but I must either unbosom any real sentiments, or die 
of despair. I cannot exist another week in suspense — in anxiety 
— in alarm — and ina state of excitement caused by intervals, of 
burning hope, and others of the deepest despair! Oh! madam — 
do not spurn me from our presence — do not consign me to 
misery, because our charms have captivated my heart!” 

“Sir — my lord — sir -” said the object of my adoration; “we 
shall be observed. My companions are close by — we came to 
walk in the wood — and I merely missed them for a moment in 
one of the avenues — they may overhear your conversation.” 

“Oh! then you are not offended with me,” I exclaimed; “‘and 
you will allow me to hope!” 

“T can listen to you no longer — I am _ bewildered, 
embarrassed by this strange avowal,” exclaimed my lovely 
companion; “I must moreover hasten to return home; for 
tonight again shall I visit the Opera.” 

As she uttered these words, the fair one disappeared amidst 
the avenues of the wood; and I rushed into its depths in a 
contrary direction, maddened with joy! No one could conceive 
the romantic excesses by which I testified my delight at this 
interview. I ran, like a wild man, through the labyrinth of the 
grove, - I sang — I danced as I sped onward — I was intoxicated 
with ineffable hopes. Th last words which had fallen upon my 
ears, seemed to convey an intimation of an appointment to my 
comprehension; and you may readily conceive that I did not fail 
to proceed to the Italian Opera again that evening. Indeed — I 
arrived at the doors an hour before they were opened; and 
paraded up and down, opposite the entrance, during this 
interval. 
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At length the doors were opened; and I precipitated myself 
into the house. I secured a seat in the very next box to the 
private one which belonged to the Duchess de Cavalcanti; and 
anxiously did I await the arrival of her who had seemed to tell 
me to be there! A few minutes after the curtain rose, the door 
of the private box opened, and the object of my affections, 
accompanied by her elderly companion, made her appearance. 
She immediately recognised me: I bowed — and she 
acknowledged my respectful salutation with a condescending 
smile. 

From time to time I addressed a few observations to her 
relative to the details of the entertainment, the merits of the 
actors or songstresses and the beauty of the scenery. By 
degrees, I turned the topic of our discourse to the theme of love, 
and eulogised that passion with an ardour which she could not 
misunderstand. She blushed, hung down her head, and seemed 
agitated by deep emotions. Emboldened by the evident success 
which attended upon the siege I was laying to her heart, I 
commenced a long description of my own rank, - or rather my 
assumed titles, and my immense wealth. Indeed, I would have 
purchased her smiles at any sacrifice. 

Ere the entertainments drew towards a close, I implored 
permission to pay my respects to the Duchess at her own 
residence 

“The English Ambassador doubtless knows that you are a 
nobleman, travelling incognito?” said she. 

I immediately replied in the affirmative. 

“Tn that case,” continued she, “it would be imprudent for me 
to receive your visits, unless you would consent to pass under 
your proper name.” 
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“TI have before observed to your Highness,” said I, “that 
many reasons induce me to preserve my incognito abroad. But, 
if you decline to receive my visits, in that case — might I be 
allowed to address a letter, explaining my motives-” 

“The letters of the Duchess de Cavalcanti are received by 
the principal lady of her Highness’s bed-chamber,” answered 
the object of my attachment, somewhat abruptly. 

The entertainments were now over; and the time for 
departure arrived. I hastened to the entrance, and enquired for 
the carriage of the Duchess de Cavalcanti. This time a plain 
vehicle, without arms upon the panels, drove up to the doors of 
the theatre. I handed the ladies into the carriage, which 
immediately drove away. 

Again did I return to Meurice’s Hotel, to ponder upon the 
progress I had made in the prosecution of my plan. I found that 
I had every reason to hope, and to be pleased with the manner 
in which I was treated by her to whom I was so anxious to 
render myself agreeable. I did not retire to rest until a late hour; 
but I passed the time in penning an avowal of my sincere, my 
disinterested attachment. I sealed the letter, and placed it in an 
envelope addressed to the Duchess de Cavalcanti. 

At an early hour on the ensuing morning, I despatched my 
letter by a messenger to the hotel inhabited by the Duchess in 
the Rue de I’Universite. Anxiously — oh! how anxiously did I 
await a reply. At length — towards evening — that reply came; 
a letter was brought to Meurice’s by the chasseur of her 
Highness. I received it — and pressed it to my lips. My hand 
trembled so, that I could scarcely open it. At length I succeeded 
in breaking the large seal upon which the arms of the Duchess 
were impressed, - and I opened the envelope. A letter fell to 
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the ground: I hastily raised it — my heart sank within me, - it 
was my own letter that was returned to me! 

Returned — and without a word of explanation! Did not the 
Duchess deign a reply? Oh! did she thus treat me with 
contempt? Oh! wherefore had she encouraged hopes within 
me, which she thus cruelly defeated in a moment? 

These heart — rending ideas were interrupted by a knock at 
the door of my apartment. I hastened to open it, and to my 
astonishment found that the visitor was none other than the 
elderly lady whom I had twice seen at the Opera. 

“You come from the Duchess?” said I, anxious to be 
relieved of suspense. 

“T do,” answered she; and, placing her finger upon her lip, 
to command silence, she entered my sitting-apartment. 

I waited in the most breathless suspense for the explanation 
which I had no doubt was about to emanate from her lips. 

“You wrote to her Highness this morning?” said she. 

I nodded an affirmative. 

“And she returned your letter ere now?” 

“She did,” said I laconically. 

“Have you that letter still?” 

“Here it is — I was about to destroy it,” I replied. 

She took the letter from my hands, tore it open, and hastened 
to peruse it. 

“Tam glad you have made no allusions in it to the various 
interviews which have taken place between your Lordship and 
her Highness,” said the lady, when she had finished reading the 
letter. “It is merely one of attachment and affection — a usual 
declaration of love: I am glad it is no worse.” 

“Explain yourself,” I exclaimed, somewhat impatiently. 
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“This letter was received by a lady in the establishment of 
her Highness and who invariably opens all communications 
addressed to the Duchess. Your letter was never shown, nor 
even mentioned to the Duchess, it being supposed that it was 
one of those impertinent avowals of love to which all beautiful 
women, of rank and wealth, are subject. I will, however, take 
care that the letter shall now reach her Highness. In future, you 
must address them under cover to Julie Talman: the replies will 
also be signed Julie.” 

“Ah! Now you have imparted renewed hope to my soul!” I 
exclaimed; “and the Duchess has given m e real tokens of her 
love! I find that I am not quite indifferent to her -” 

“Indifferent!” exclaimed the elderly lady; “she loves you 
tenderly!” 

“And may I then venture to aspire to that hand which 
myriads doubtless solicit as the greatest of earthly boons?” 

“Your lordship may not only aspire, but may also calculate 
upon eventual success,” was the answer. “Should your 
lordship, however, allude to marriage in your letters, remember 
that such union must be solemnized in the strictest secrecy, and 
with the greatest precautions, to avoid immediate publicity. 
When the event has taken place, the Duchess would then 
communicate it by letter to the Emperor of Austria, and his 
imperial Majesty would doubtless confer the dukedom upon 
your lordship.” 

You may readily suppose that I was now absolutely unaware 
whether I stood upon my head or my heels. The possession of 
a lovely creature — the sudden acquisition of immense wealth — 
and a dukedom in perspective, - these were enough to dazzle 
the imagination of a young man of two and twenty! The elderly 
lady reiterated her promise that the Duchess should receive the 
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letter which I had already intended for her; and then withdrew, 
leaving me in a state of hope and happiness which no words 
could describe. 


Mr. Ferguson here paused for a short time, and MR. 
Pickwick expressed his anxiety to hear the remainder of this 
singular narrative. Mr. Ferguson accordingly proceeded to 
gratify the curiosity of our hero in the following manner. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE HISTORY OF A MAN OF THE WORLD 
PART II. 


MORE REFLECTIONS UPON MEN OF THE WORLD. 
— THE SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS OF MR. 
FERGUSON’S LOVE-AFEFAIRS. — THE FLIGHT FROM 
LONDON. — MR. FERGUSON PROCEEDS TO TAKE 
POSSESSION OF THE DOMAINS OF CAVALCANTI." 


I NOW began to think that I was indeed a thorough “man of 
the world,” and that I had played my cards with a tact which 
justified the assumption. I despised the “man of the world” of 
the old school; and drew a comparison between him and 
myself. He is a stickler for antiquity, and hates smooth chins 
and black beards, for their greenness and folly: - he is the 
repository of all the fragments of wisdom that are left of ship- 
wrecked ages, and which have floated down upon the stream of 
time: - he gathers together the bits and ends of sayings which 
go to make up the traditionary lore of a country; and this 
unbooked knowledge renders him, in his own opinion, sager 
than a man of much learning. But what was I? a young man 
who had studied the world according to the rules which 
observation had laid down. The best test of knowledge of the 
world, thought I, was the use to which it could be turned; and 
certainly a person who had so well profited by his experience 
as to be on the high road to marriage with a Duchess, was 
entitled to the honourable distinction of a “man of the world.” 


'0 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
27 March 1841, Vol. 1. No. 40, p. 313. 
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Perhaps you may have seen a man of the world under the 
shadow of a tavern sign-post, discoursing wisdom to the 
simple-hearted villagers. He has the infallible marks 
(according to English notions) of a truly great man legible in 
his face, - bloated veins and an indented excrescence 
surmounting his nose, and flaming like a fiery beacon with the 
condensed heat of unnumbered barrels of all “proofs.” His 
libations to Bacchus have given a remarkable obscurity to the 
emanations of his intellect, as is discernable in the astonished 
countenances of those who stand around him, but who cannot 
fathom the profundity of his arguments. A flippant attorney is, 
perhaps, at his side; and the worthy twain discuss national 
politics, while the unsophisticated lookers-on stand mute, 
admiring the prodigious display of genius, which they cannot 
comprehend. The village magistrate imbibes ideas which 
astonish his natural stock of well-behaved ones, that never 
strayed beyond the hill-top in the distance, or flew off on a 
wild-goose chase after the phantoms of knowledge. This man 
of the world lays down his positions and fortifies them with the 
maxima he learned from his predecessor, who sleeps in the 
church-yard. The pettifogger capitulates to his invincible 
adversary, and acknowledges in him one whose dogmas it were 
irreverent to doubt. 

But cast this “man of the world” amid the storms, the 
conflicting circumstances, and the rapidly successive 
occurrences of the busy world, and he finds himself totally lost. 
He is not therefore the “true man of the world,” I thought within 
myself: but I was! 

Self-satisfaction is a considerable auxiliary to success in 
life; and it was under the influence of sentiments of this species 
that I prosecuted my love-affair with renewed energy. Profiting 
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by the advice of the elderly lady, I filled whole foolscap sheets 
with the wise appeals of love, and duly forwarded them to 
Mademoiselle Julie Talman. The replies were received with all 
possible dispatch; and thus did several weeks pass away in the 
most blissful state of hope and anticipation. 

I mixed with but few acquaintances, and to them I never 
breathed a word of the good fortune which awaited me. I, 
however, dropped from time to time sundry hints that I was not 
long destined to remain in a humble sphere, and that I was too 
well acquainted with the world not to know how to carve out 
my own fortunes with success. My friends accordingly 
entertained a high opinion of me and my abilities; and I was 
looked on as a man of an experience far beyond my years. It 
had often been argued that a person could not become a “man 
of the world” until the shadows of fifty years or so were upon 
him, when he had exhausted the fountains of his wild blood and 
turned out a sage and a philosopher. It had been supposed that 
a man must run a long and labyrinthine gauntlet under the 
scourge of vices, before he could aspire to the character; and 
that he might then usurp the throne of wisdom, as his shoulders 
would be then legitimately invested with the purple of sin. The 
right to rule was thus imagined to be alone predicted on a youth 
of prostitution, a manhood of degradation, and an old age of 
impenitence. It therefore seemed as if I were destined to 
controvert these opinions, and to establish a new school of 
philosophy relative to real experience in the world. 

My honour was therefore concerned in working out this 
adventure to a successful issue; and boldly and fearlessly did I 
sit down one fine morning and indite a letter, imploring that my 
happiness might be sealed by an immediate decision. The reply 
was charming, and reciprocal in enthusiastic anticipation of the 
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joyous moment that was to unite us. But grave obstacles 
seemed to oppose the consummation of our wishes. The 
Duchess was watched by the Austrian ambassador, and every 
opposition would be thrown in the way of solemnizing our 
union in Paris. We were both of the Protestant religion, and the 
marriage could be legally celebrated nowhere in France save at 
the hotel of the Austrian ambassador. My experience, however, 
suggested a remedy; and that was a visit to England, where we 
could be legally united at Dover, or anywhere else. This 
suggestion was conveyed to my fair one; and the proposition 
seemed to delight her. A few more interchanges of letters 
settled and digested the whole plan. 

It was also high time, for another reason, that 
something decided should be done; for nearly all my pecuniary 
resources were exhausted, in consequence of the extravagance 
of my mode of living, the dear rate at which some of my 
knowledge of the world had been acquired, and the sumptuous 
presents of jewellery which I had made to my beloved one, and 
which she had most graciously condescended to accept. I had, 
however, still a few hundred pounds to receive in England; - 
but of course all pecuniary embarrassments would cease the 
moment I became the rightful and legal owner of the mighty 
domain of Cavalcanti. 

It was at nine o’clock in the evening of a beautiful summer’s 
day that I handed my intended and the elderly lady into a post- 
chaise which was waiting at the Barriere Saint Denis, agreeably 
to previous arrangement. The ladies arrived at that spot in a 
hackney-coach, - their trunks and bandboxes were speedily 
shifted, - the postilions cracked their whips, - and away, away 
we went, on the joyous errand of love. 
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“IT hope your Highness has adopted precautions to avert all 
unpleasant suspicions relative to your absence,” said I, as the 
carriage rolled rapidly along. 

“My dear Walter,” said she, with a smile of the most 
condescending amiability, “pray drop all ceremonious terms 
with one who is soon to be your wife. I have done everything 
that prudence could suggest at home.” 

I seized her fair had in mine, and pressed it to my lips. The 
elderly lady at that moment pretended to see something 
uncommonly interesting out of the window next to her; and I 
took advantage of the opportunity to imprint a tender kiss upon 
the ruby lips of the lovely woman who was so shortly to 
become my bride. We chatted most pleasantly; and to all her 
numerous enquiries relative to my estates and titles, I made the 
most satisfactory replies. I saw that she was deeply enamoured 
of me; and I did not despair of easily obtaining her forgiveness 
for the little cheat I was practising upon her. “Besides,” I 
argued with myself, “in love and war everything is fair.” 

We tarried not longer upon the road than was necessary to 
obtain refreshments and change horses; and on the ensuing 
evening we reached Boulogne. Fortunately a steam packet was 
about to leave for London; and we availed ourselves of this 
opportunity to cross the channel. On our arrival in the 
metropolis, we proceeded to a hotel at the west-end of the town; 
and I repaired to Doctors’ Commons to obtain a licence. My 
fair one had desired me to have her name registered simply in 
respect to her family appellation, and without the addition of 
the title of Cavalcanti. This reasonable request was complied 
with; and to be brief — in as short a time as possible we were 
married! 
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My wife insisted upon remaining a short time in England, 
and, to oblige her, I took a magnificent residence, ready 
furnished, at the west-end of the town. She now urged me to 
assume my proper title, Lord Ferguson, declaring that she 
would rather pass as Lady Ferguson until she had 
communicated with the Emperor of Austria, relative to her 
marriage. I invented a thousand excuses to avoid complying 
with her request: but I soon found that she visited the most 
fashionable shops and “magazines of novelties” at the west — 
end, and ordered home immense quantities of articles of the 
wardrobe, and jewellery, upon credit, and in the name of Lady 
Ferguson. I saw that an explanation was now necessary, unless 
I wished to be sooner or later punished as a swindler by those 
whom my wife was thus innocently defrauding; and I trusted to 
her affection to pardon me. 

“My dearest creature,’ said I to her one day, “I have 
something of the utmost importance to reveal to you. But first 
let me ask — do you really love me?” 

“Most tenderly,” she exclaimed, flinging her exquisitely 
modelled arms around my neck, and embracing me with the 
most fervent affection. 

“And you could forgive any little error of which I might be 
guilty?” I continued. 

“Anything but infidelity to one who loves you so tenderly,” 
was her immediate reply. 

“T thought so —I was not deceived,” I ejaculated, quite elate 
with joy at this assurance. “Your charms, beloved one, have 
induced me to practise a deceit which nothing but the most 
tender attachment on my part could extenuate: but, after all, you 
lost nothing — because your own title is far more dignified than 
the one which I had assumed; and as to my fortune -even 
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supposing I had possessed the few paltry thousands I have 
mentioned, they are nothing in comparison with the revenues 
of the vast domains of Cavalcanti.” 

A deep pallor overspread the lovely countenance of my 
wife, as I thus suffered her to obtain a glimpse of the true 
position of my affairs; and had I not have rushed forward to 
catch her in my arms, she would have fainted. I threw nearly a 
jug full of water upon her face, and thus succeeded in 
recovering her. 

“What was it that I heard?” she exclaimed, as her eyes 
opened once more: “have you really practised that deceit upon 
me, or was I labouring under the influence of a dreadful 
vision?” 

“Alas! it is too true, my beloved-” I began. 

“Your beloved, indeed!” ejaculated my wife, her lips 
quivering with rage: “Oh! vile man — how could you have thus 
found it in your heart to deceive me?” and, as she uttered these 
words she buried her face in the cushion of the sofa, and gave 
vent to her grief. 

My great experience in the world had taught me that a 
woman’s wrath will subside when the first ebullition of 
accompanying grief has passed; and I therefore resolved to 
allow my wife a fair opportunity of tranquilizing herself. I 
hastened out of the room — repaired to the Park to take a walk 
— dined in the evening with a friend — and only returned home 
at a very late hour. 

I hurried to the drawing room, in the anticipation of meeting 
with a forgiving smile upon the lips of my amiable wife; but 
my amiable wife was not there. I sought for her in the other 
rooms, and found her not. The elderly lady was also missing. 
I rang for my valet, and learnt that my wife and her companion 
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had left the house, with bag and baggage, about an hour after I 
had gone out in the morning. All the plate, jewellery, and 
valuables, which had been obtained upon credit, had departed 
with them; and I was left to speculate upon this extraordinary 
conduct on the part of the Duchess of Cavalcanti. 

I then threw myself upon the sofa, and began to reflect upon 
the events that had lately occurred. All my grand dreams of 
ambition seemed annihilated by the departure of my wife. I 
remembered that she was my wife — that I had the certificate of 
our marriage in my pocket, - and that all civilised laws allowed 
the husband a certain authority over her who is only 
conventionally his “better half’? My course was therefore 
plain: I collected together all the money I could find at my 
disposal, and departed for Dover — forgetting, in the hurry of 
my proceedings, to leave my message for the numerous 
tradesmen who were accustomed to present themselves every 
day at my house for settlement of their accounts. I had not the 
slightest doubt that my wife and her elderly companion had 
proceeded to Paris; and to that city did I accordingly repair. 

The moment I arrived in Paris, I hurried to the Hotel 
inhabited by the Duchess de Cavalcanti in the Rue de 
l'Universite. The house was shut up. I addressed myself to a 
neighbour, and ascertained that the Duchess and all her suite, 
occupying six carriages, had taken their departure at an early 
hour that very morning on their return to Germany. I was by 
no means disheartened by this announcement, but determined 
to follow my disobedient souse without delay. I returned to 
Meurices, ordered a post-chaise and four to be got ready 
immediately; and, in a short time, was on my way towards 
Lyons. 
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How I chuckled at this adventure as I rolled along the road 
at a rapid pace. I laughed at the idea of the Duchess 
endeavouring to cheat a “man of the world,” much as I was; 
and, with the marriage certificate in my pocket, I determined to 
defy all the Duchesses of Cavalcanti and all the Emperors of 
Austria in the world to dissolve our union, or prevent me from 
exercising the rights and enjoying the privileges of a husband. 

I found by enquiring that I was only about eight hours’ ride 
behind the cavalcade of the illustrious Duchess; but although I 
renumerated the postilions most liberally, I could not succeed 
in diminishing this distance. At length, I was detained for 
upwards of six hours on the road, for want of post-horses; and 
on the following day an accident occurred to my vehicle, which 
placed the interval of upwards of twenty-four hours’ journey 
between me and the carriages of the Duchess. On my arrival at 
Lyons, I found that the Duchess and her suite had passed a night 
at the Hotel Royal in that city; and I was so wearied and 
exhausted, that I was compelled to do the same. 

To be brief I entered the domains of the Duchess of 
Cavalcanti precisely twenty-four hours after her own 
cavalcade. I ascertained, by enquiry, that the ducal residence 
was in the neighbourhood of a considerable town bearing the 
name of the estate itself; and that preparations had been made 
at the palace for the reception of the Duchess, whose speedy 
arrival had been announced by an avent — courier, who had 
reached the place of destination two days previously. I 
accordingly proceeded to the town of Cavalcanti, and took up 
my abode at the principal hotel, where I recruited my strength 
with several hours of repose and rest. 

I learned that the Duchess of Cavalcanti intended to give a 
grand entertainment, consisting of a banquet and masked ball, 
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in the course of a day or two, to the nobility and gentry of the 
vicinity. An ingenious idea now struck me. I resolved to avail 
myself of that opportunity to present myself to the Duchess, 
and, under the guise of a mask, gradually reveal myself to her. 
By these means I hoped to avoid any unnecessary scandal or 
exposure. I accordingly remained within the precincts of the 
hotel during the day, and at night, I strolled about the vicinity 
of the ducal abode. The grounds were all laid out in a beautiful 
manner; but I saw room for several alterations and 
improvements after the French and English style, and I resolved 
to carry them into effect the moment I entered into possession 
of the property I thus surveyed. 

Pleased with the prospects of speedily arriving at the acme 
of my ambition, I returned to the hotel, and dreamt all night 
long of the existence of peace, honour, and prosperity which I 
now imagined myself destined to lead in the domains of 
Cavalcanti. On the following day I made preparations for the 
masked ball; and at the proper hour, attired as a Spanish 
cavalier, with a black mask over my face, I presented myself at 
the gate of the palace. 

“Your card?” said the porter. 

“T have forgotten it,” said I; but as I uttered these words, I 
dropped a couple of gold coins into the hand of the porter, and 
the bribe acted as a charm to procure admittance into the palace. 

I passed through several noble halls, and at length arrived in 
a spacious saloon, opening upon a beautiful lawn, where a 
number of guests had already dispersed into separate groups. 
The lawn communicated with the most delicious gardens; and 
on every side were tables covered with the choicest fruits, the 
most fragrant flowers, and the most refreshing drinks. 
Domestics, in gorgeous liveries, were running about in all 
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directions, to attend upon the guests; and a band of music was 
stationed beneath a colonnade that shaded the windows of the 
saloon. Ina word, all around me bore testimony to the immense 
wealth and exquisite taste of the Duchess of Cavalcanti. 

And then, when I surveyed that splendid palace built in the 
purest style of Corinthian architecture, — those Elysian grounds 
that surrounded it, — and the broad lands that lay beyond, far as 
the eye could reach, with the towers and spires of the 
neighbouring towns carrying the scene, my heart leapt within 
me, for I felt that I was the master — the proprietor — the 
legitimate owner of all I saw! Oh! then, how did I felicitate 
myself upon having devoted my time and money to obtain that 
knowledge of the world which had alone endowed me with a 
sufficiency of perseverance to arrive at this climax of earthly 
happiness! 

It was rumoured that a trifling indisposition would prevent 
the Duchess from being present at the ball, but she would 
preside at the banquet which was to take place afterwards. The 
dancing accordingly commenced in the saloon, and on the 
lawn; and a more charming spectacle I had never before and 
never since have seen. Costumes of all kinds — fancy — dresses 
— and garbs, either grotesque, gay, or remarkable for their 
simplicity — thronged around and many a_beauteous 
countenance was concealed by the invidious mask. The 
moment twilight commenced, the gardens were illuminated 
with myriads of lamps of all colours; and the dancing ceased to 
enable the guests to wander in small parties, or pairs, amidst 
that fairy scenery. I had taken no share in the dance: my 
suspense was too acute, and my heart too elate with joy, to 
allow me to mingle with the crowd. I kept myself aloof, and 
wandered alone about the perfume -breathing gardens. 
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At length the band gave notice that the banquet was about 
to commence. An immense saloon had been erected and fitted 
up for the occasion at one extremity of the garden; and the 
Duchess, with her suite of ladies and attendants, was now about 
to issue from the palace, and proceed to the banqueting room. 
At this intimation, the guests all crowded upon the lawn, and 
formed themselves into two lines to welcome the Duchess as 
she passed between them. Every mask was then laid aside out 
of respect; and much amusement ensued by this revelation of 
countenances amongst those who had been previously 
acquainted. Suddenly I felt my arm touched, and a well-known 
voice asked me, in the French language, how I came there. I 
turned round, and recognised the French gentleman who, you 
will remember, urged me to prosecute my suite with the 
Duchess, and whom I had met at Meurice’s in Paris. 

I was about to reply to him, when at that moment the band 
struck up a lively air, and the procession of ladies advanced 
from the palace towards the lawn. In the midst of those who 
opened the cavalcade, was one remarkable for her 
extraordinary beauty and the richness of her attire. 

“Who is the lady that wears the coronet glittering with 
diamonds?” said I to my French friend. 

“What!” he exclaimed; “have you so soon forgotten the fair 
face of which you are enamoured? or does the blaze of light 
dazzle your eyes?” 

“Neither,” said I, hastily, while my heart beat with unusual 
violence: “but who is the lady — speak — I am deeply anxious to 
know at once!” 

“That lady,” returned my friend, “whose majesty of beauty 
attracts all eyes and captivates all hearts, - that lady is her 
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Highness, the Duchess of Cavalcanti 
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“The Duchess of Cavalcanti!” I exclaimed: “impossible!” 

“Nay — your eyes might convince you of the fact without my 
assurance,” said the French gentleman; “and — see- she 
acknowledges the salutation of her guests.” 

For some minutes I was speechless, and knew not what to 
think. In the meantime the cavalcade passed on; and suddenly 
my eyes fell upon a countenance which was well impressed 
upon my mind. Not amongst the ladies of the Duchess ‘s 
household, but amongst the attendants of those ladies, did Inow 
suddenly recognise my wife. 

“And she — who is she?” I demanded of my friend, a cold 
perspiration breaking out on my forehead. 

“The lady’s maid — the cameriera — the soubrette, or 
whatever you may choose to denominate her, of her Highness,” 
was the immediate reply. 

“And her name?” said IJ, hastily. 

“Julie Talman,” he answered. 

I neither waited to hear, nor to see more. I immediately 
comprehended the cheat of which I had been the victim; and I 
cursed such knowledge of the world as I possessed. With 
precipitate steps did I quit the precincts of a scene whose 
joyousness was far from congenial with the state of my 
reflection s; and when J arrived at the hotel in the neighbouring 
town, I threw myself upon my bed, and gave way to my 
infelicitous musings. 

All was now revealed to me. Two of the servants of the 
Duchess had visited the Opera, and I must needs take the lady’s 
maid for the mistress. She perceived my mistake, took 
advantage of it, and married me, because she fancied she was 
espousing a lord with an immense fortune. Probably she 
entertained the same idea as I had nourished — that my affection 
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would induce me to pardon the cheat. No wonder that she fled 
from London, with her elderly confederate (how I abominate 
all elderly women!) when she found that she had married a 
pauper, a literal pauper; and she had evidently arrived in Paris 
again in time to set off with her mistress on the return to the 
domains of Cavalcanti! 

I had no anxiety to meet my wife; and, abashed, humbled, 
and crest — fallen, I took my departure from the town on the 
ensuing morning. My pecuniary resources scarcely enabled me 
to reach England; and on my arrival in London, I was thrown 
into a debtors’ gaol for the debts contracted by my wife. I 
obtained my release by means of the Insolvents’ Court, and 
have been sadly knocked about ever since. One thing is, 
however, very certain, - I am now, but I was not then, entitled 
to the honourable distinction of a Man of the World! 


Mr. Weller entered the room to lay the cloth, just as Mr. 
Ferguson brought his eventful history to a conclusion. Mr. 
Pickwick passed a very pleasant afternoon with his new 
acquaintance, and decided upon taking the house, in order that 
he might find an excuse for relieving Mr. Ferguson’s pecuniary 
difficulties. He accordingly supplied this gentleman with the 
necessary means to satisfy the demand of the individuals who 
still lurked about the door; and then took leave of the “man of 
the world.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


BY THIS CHAPTER THE READER WILL FIND THAT 

WE ARE FULLY JUSTIFIED IN HAVING SELECTED 

THE TITLE OF “PICKWICK MARRIED” FOR THESE 
MEMOIRS." 


THE happy day dawned! At an early hour the abode of Mr. 
Snodgrass in Halfmoon-street, Piccadilly, was a scene of bustle 
and confusion. Mr. Samuel Weller had risen very early, and 
had bestowed an extra polish upon his master’s shoes; Mr. 
Snodgrass was in a highly poetic and sentimental humour — at 
least, so he said, although there was certainly nothing 
sentimental in the cuff upon the head which he bestowed upon 
his son for drawing a remarkable caricature of Mr. Pickwick 
upon a slate; and Mr. Pickwick himself was in a peculiar state 
of nervous excitement which left him in a pleasing condition of 
doubt whether he was most inclined to laugh or to cry. By the 
aid of Sam, he attired himself in a new suit of clothes, 
manufactured for the occasion; and he stuck a nosegay, about 
as large altogether as a moderate-sized cabbage, into his button- 
hole. At the moment when he descended the stairs, and reached 
the hall, old Mr. Weller was admitted at the front door, he 
having been invited by his amiable son to witness the 
ceremony. The old gentleman was embellished with all the 
glories of new tops and cords; and the left breast of his coat was 
adomed with an immense white favour. 


"l Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
3 April 1841, Vol. 1. No. 41, p. 321. 
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“Vell,” said old Mr. Weller, as he grasped Mr. Pickwick’s 
hand, “here you are at last, on the high road to marriage; — 
you ve past the last ‘pike, and are just comin’ into the town for 
vich you cos booked. I’m wery glad o’ von thing, that it istn’t 
a vidder whose name is down in the vay-bill.” 

“IT know that you are no friend to widows,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, with a smile. 

“T should rather think not,” returned old Mr. Weller, with a 
sly wink; “they’re so exceedin’ deep and artful — always a 
shyin’ and kickin’ and boltin’; there’s no keepin’ them vithin 
the traces; and as for the bit, they don’t care a rap about that, 
howsomever that they have got plenty 0’ jaw.” 

Old Mr. Weller laughed at his own facetiousness until he 
nearly became black in the face; and Mr. Pickwick desired him 
to find his way into the kitchen, where Sam would welcome 
him to breakfast. In the course of a short time Mr. Tupman and 
Mr. and Mrs. Winkle made their appearance; and on all sides 
were happy faces and new clothes. 

Just as the party were sitting down to partake of a slight 
refreshment before the arrival of the carriages, which were 
ordered for eight o’clock, a tremendous double knock was 
heard at the front door; and in a few minutes a voice in the 
passage thus expostulated with Mr. Samuel Weller:— 

“No intrusion — old friend of Pickwick’s — precaution quite 
necessary on your part though — sure of being welcome — saw 
the announcement — fashionable intelligence — Morning Post — 
came on purpose — wouldn’t miss it — not for worlds!” 

The door of the parlour was now thrown wide open, and in 
walked a tall thin man, about five — and — thirty years of age, 
tolerably well dressed, and whom Mr. Weller announced with 
a smile, as Mr. Alfred Jingle, of No-hall, Nowhere. 
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“Mr. Jingle, I declare!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick; and these 
appellations were echoed by each of his friends; while shakes 
of the hand, and nodes of the head became the order of the five 
ensuing minutes. 

“Hope I don’t intrude?” said Jingle, flinging himself into a 
chair and his hat on the sofa; “but saw the news — fashionable 
paper - - marriage in high life - Samuel Pickwick, Esquire — 
shortly lead — hymeneal altar — lovely daughter - - wealthy 
merchant — day fixed - sixth of March — this is it!” 

“And I am very happy to see you, too,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
who perfectly well understood the meaning of all that was thus 
conveyed to his ears in the abrupt and jerking sentences which 
characterised the new visitor’s conversation. 

“Was sure of being welcome — said so — never forget 
Pickwick — great kindness — indelibly fixed —memory. You’re 
looking well — uncommonly — so’s Tupman — so’s Snodgrass — 
so’s Winkle. Delighted to meet you all again — glad of such 
occasion — happy to make one — very!” 

“And pray what have you done with yourself since I saw 
you last?” asked Mr. Pickwick. 

“Ah!” returned Jingle, with a shake of the head, “seen a 
great deal — tossed about — all over the world — America first — 
backwoods — taken prisoner — red Indians — tied to a stake — 
head nearly chopped off — scalping knife ready — horrible! 
Daughter of Indian chief — fell in love — tender passion — sighed 
heavily — so did i. chief interfered — life saved — married the 
daughter — she hopped the twig — I cut my stick.” 

“Oh! so she died and you ran away from the red Indians?” 
said Mr. Pickwick: “I understand! And what did you do then?” 

“Went to Boston — saw the famous nuisance — fat man — so 
fat, see nobody but him — if you want to see a friend, you must 
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go out of the town. Went to Vermont — saw another strange 
man there — this man so thin only one person can see him at a 
time. Quite true — wouldn’t deceive you — extraordinary — 


very 
“America is a very singular country, is it not?” enquired Mr. 
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Winkle, who was thoroughly amazed at these anecdotes. 

“Right there — once in your life — friend Winkle. Splendid 
country — nature magnificent — all on a grand scale! Mountains 
so high — get up to the top — attraction of the earth ceases — fly 
up to the moon if you didn’t hold tight by the trees. Rivers very 
wide — once in the middle — think you’re out at sea — can’t see 
land either side. All correct — would not exaggerate — not for 
worlds.” 

“And the seas and rivers of America are full of immense 
monsters, are they not” asked Mr. Pickwick. 

“Sea — serpents — miles long — twine round the ships — 
swallow the men — as you would pills. Tell you little anecdote 
— once walking on seashore — unfrequented place — saw 
something extending out to sea — thought it was a pier — began 
to walk upon it — proceeded for a mile — pier suddenly gave 
way — no more pier than you are — great sea- serpent. Was 
nearly drowned — serpent caught me by the tail — dashed me 
back to land again — upwards of a mile. Fell upon some moss 
— only a few bruises — polite serpent — kind act — very!” 

It is impossible to say how many more of these anecdotes 
Mr. Jingle would have narrated to the party assembled, had not 
Mr. Weller made his appearance and announced the arrival of 
the vehicles at the door. 

“Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Sir,” answered the functionary. 
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“You have got those nosegays of artificial flowers which I 
purchased yesterday?” 

Mr. Weller nodded in the affirmative. 

“Have one placed between the ears of every horse,” said Mr. 
Pickwick; “and, Sam?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Weller. 

“Tf you have any left-” 

“There will be just half left, sir.” 

“Well — tie a nosegay to every horse’s tail,” returned Mr. 
Pickwick, with that tone of decision which characterised him 
in all the difficult or important circumstances of life; “I am 
determined to create a sensation on this occasion.” 

“Wery good, sir,” said Sam, with a sly laugh, as he departed 
to execute these orders. 

“Nosegays to tails — fine idea, that — charming novelty — get 
into papers — set a fashion — nothing like it,” exclaimed Mr. 
Jingle. “Marriages in America — very singular — go by railroads 
—railroads movable — one end put at your door — other terminus 
at church door — parson comes in balloon — and bride and 
bridesmaids in sledges — imposing sight — grand cavalcade — 
brilliant procession — very.” 

Mr. Samuel Weller now returned to the room to state that he 
had ventured to transgress his master’s commands relative to 
the adornment of the horses’ tails, and that he had distributed 
the artificial flowers about the different parts of the harness of 
those animals whose docility would have threatened by the 
other arrangement. There were two carriages; and in them did 
the whole party proceed to Wood — street, Cheapside, where 
they arrived just as Bow Church proclaimed the hour of nine. 

We shall not dwell upon that portion of our narrative which 
refers to the union of Mr. Pickwick and Miss Teresina Sago. 
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Suffice it to say, that the ceremony took place with all due 
solemnity; and that, on the return of the bridal party from the 
church, a most magnificent repast was served up at the house 
of Mr. Sago. All was silence and gloom until the moment when 
the bride rose from the table to retire for the purpose of 
assuming her travelling garb; and the usual specifying 
commenced. 

Mr. Pickwick hemmed three times, and then suddenly 
started upon his legs with the velocity of one of those toys 
which children denominate Jack in the Box. Mr. Pickwick said 
that this was the happiest moment in his life, and that he could 
have wished that it had taken place some thirty years 
previously. Mrs. Sago here ventured to suggest to him, amid 
her sobs, that Teresina was not born at that distant date; and the 
worthy lady took that opportunity of assuring the company that 
she herself was only forty years of age, and that Teresina could 
not possibly have been born at the time alluded to. Mr. 
Pickwick in endeavouring to explain, involved himself in such 
a mystification, that every word he said, so far from being an 
explanation, required one; and he accordingly sate down, as his 
best resource. 

Mr. Jingle now rose and addressed the assembled ladies and 
gentlemen as follows: - 

“On my legs — purpose of congratulating — friend Pickwick 
— happy marriage — lovely girl — ornament to his household — 
companion of his domestic bliss — soothe his pillow — nurse 
children — if any. American wives — patterns of domestic 
simplicity — angels upon earth — tears for distress — smiles for 
joy — always affectionate — ready to please — make puddings — 
darn stockings. I myself was married — Indian chief’s daughter 
— lovely creature — black eyes — white teeth — splendid 
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ornaments — rings in her nose — shells tied to her toes. Poor 
creature — loved her tenderly — kicked the bucket — couldn’t 
save her — wept a bucket-full. But English wives — best of all 
— so domestic — not above any duty — will make the puddings 
and darn the stockings.” 

Mr. Jingle sate down amidst the most enthusiastic applause; 
and his affecting and truly impressive address drew tears from 
the eyes of all present. When he alluded, in those affectionate 
terms, to his Indian wife, whose death he metaphorically 
described by the simile of the bucket, Mrs. Sago could not 
contain the paroxysms of her grief. Altogether, it was a most 
touching display of eloquence. 

A young gentleman about twelve years of age, and who was 
nephew to Mr. Sago, now requested permission to be allowed 
to make a few observations on so important an occasion. 
Permission was immediately accorded; and the young 
gentleman addressed himself to Mr. Pickwick, in the ensuing 
terms: - 

“Thir, in rithing on the prethent occathion, I feel my bothom 
thwelling with those pecooliar emothions which gwate men 
have all felt on gwate occathions. Thir, when I look abroad into 
that animated nature tho beautifully desthwibed by the 
immortal Goldthmith, I behod all kweated beings endowed 
with various blethings. In kweation, both young and old have 
their pecooliar joys. The fisheth — the therpenth — the 
rhinotheroth — the wabbit — all — all, I pwesume, have their 
specific degwees of felicity. Hath not man, then, the wight to 
consult with his own feelingth in the motht delikwate 
awangement of exithtence? This, thothiety hath much to learn, 
ath well ath to imitate, before mankind can be rethored to ith 
owiginal wights. I wepeat onth more, it ith time that all tathes 
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be left unbiathed, and that all odioth awithtocwatic 
obtherwances and thackles with rethpeth to thetenther pathion 
were abolithed.” 

This speaker, after enchaining his auditory for the space of 
twenty minutes with the soundest views, expressed in the most 
thrilling words, sate down amid a tremendous knocking of 
knives and knuckles upon the table. But silence was no sooner 
restored than Mr. Jingle observed, with the peculiar ease of 
manner and freedom of style which so eminently characterised 
him, “Good speech — meaning plain - no ambiguity — well 
delivered — conned before hand; - great pity — little gentleman 
— suffers complaint — common in youth — called the lispth, - go 
away, though — little older.” 

All eyes were now turned towards Mr. Snodgrass, who, it 
was known, had prepared a poetic address for the occasion, and 
who had been sitting for some time in a very fidgetty manner 
upon his chair. With a countenance red as a full blown peony, 
and with his right hand impressively and impassionately placed 
upon his left breast, above the heart, did the poet — laureate of 
the Pickwickians rise gracefully from his chair, and commence 
the following oration:— 


The happiest day of mortal’s life 

Is that on which, obedient 

To nature’s decrees, he takes a wife — 

A measure quite expedient! 

All nature obeys all nature’s laws, 
Because 

Whatever is perfect, as all must see, 

With its own perfections must agree, - 

‘Tis simple as simple rule of three! 
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Straws 
Are borne on the breast of the terrible blast, 
Which makes the world stand all aghast, 
Which wakes the deep 
From its quiet sleep, 
And shivers the towering mast! 
The castles are overthrown, 
With churches hoary grown, 
And all over the town 
Houses come tumbling down; 
The breaking, shaking, dashing, smashing blast 
All things to earth will cast; 
And all things brittle must be broken, 
By the same token! 
But hearts that are together twined 

Outlive disaster’s tempest — wind. 

Ah! well a— day! when I have done my do, and said my say, 
Penned my last penning, and my last speech spoken. 

I, too, shall be cast out, contemned, and broken! 

And, like a pipe of clay, 

Whose day is done, 

(Poor blighted, banish’d, brittle broken one!) 
My fire of life will be put out — the vapour, 
Life’s smoke, extinguished like a taper! 

O soul, less palpable than air, th’ ideal 
Hath naught so slight as thou, nor yet as real: 
The smallest mite that microscopic power 
E’er gave a being, is a mighty tower, 

O reason’s wonder, when compared with thee, 
And Egypt’s pyramid the slightest flower 
Blooming and dying all within an hour, 
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Enduring essence, when compared with thee! 
Pickwick, my friend! To thee I turn — 

What indescribable emotions burn, 

What feelings in my bosom settle — 

As strange as those we might expect to find 
Lurking within the poor dog’s mind 

When to his tail some boys have tied a kettle! 


Just at this moment the bride returned to the room, 
accompanied by the ladies who had officiated as bridesmaids; 
and Mr. Snodgrass, to his great annoyance, was compelled to 
terminate thus abruptly the splendid irregular ode which he had 
composed for the solemn occasion, and of which he had as yet 
only recited about a tenth part. Indeed, he has subsequently 
declared, that he was just getting into the affecting and deeply 
pathetic part of it, when he was thus cruelly interrupted; and, if 
we may judge by the last stanza, there is every reason to believe 
that, like Mr. Jingle’s speech, the ode would have shortly drawn 
tears from all present. We regard the simile drawn from the 
dog in a piteous situation, as one of the finest efforts of poetical 
conception; and regret that we are not able to transfer the 
remainder of the poem to our pages. And we have no doubt 
that the reader shares our regret, in this instance. 

And now came tears, and kisses, and shaking of hands, and 
smiles, and congratulations, and an expression of a thousand 
conflicting feelings and passions. Miss Amelia Sago threw 
herself into her sister’s arms, and declared that she would no 
part with her; and Mr. Jingle precipitated himself when no one 
was looking, upon the cake and fruit, and vowed that he would 
not part with them. Mr. Snodgrass thought it absolutely 
necessary to display his poetic sentimentality by getting up a 
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bit of a whimpers on his own account; and his wife told him not 
to make a fool of himself in a manner quite shocking to true 
pathos. Mr. Tupman rushed forward to extract Miss Amelia 
from her sister’s arms, in order that he might have an 
opportunity of whispering a tender word in his own behalf in 
the ears of the former; and he was rewarded for his courtesy 
and trouble by having his coat slit up the back as far as the 
collar, by the young gentleman who lisped, and who fancied 
that Mr. Tupman meditated some assault upon Miss Amelia 
Sago. Mr. Winkle was engaged in wrigngin the hands of Mr. 
Pickwick, and old Mr. Sago was ringing the bell for the 
attendance of Sam. In fact, it was, as is usual in such cases, a 
scene of bustle and confusion. At length Mr. Pickwick 
succeeded in rescuing his bride from the hands of her relatives, 
and bore her off in triumph to the carriage that was waiting in 
the street. The happy couple entered the vehicle, Sam shut the 
door, and mounted the dicky; and the carriage rolled away from 
the door, followed by the nods and winks of old Weller and Mr. 
Benjamin Wottle, who were standing on the threshold of the 
warehouse-entrance to witness the departure. 

As soon as the happy couple had left Wood-street for the 
bridegroom’s villa at Dulwich, the guests began to take their 
leave; and Mr. Jingle accepted an invitation from Mr. 
Snodgrass to dine with him in the evening, to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Winkel and Mr. Tupman. 
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CHAPTER XII 


IN WHICH MR SNODGRASS AMUSES HIS FRIENDS 
WITH CERTAIN EXTRACTS FROM A HIGHLY 
INFLUENTIAL JOURNAL; AND THE READER WILL 
ALSO BE REGALED WITH AN EXTRAORDINARY 
ADVENTURE, IN WHICH MR. TUPMAN AND MR. 
ALFRED JONGLE WERE THE HEROES.” 


LORD BROUGHAM has very justly defined true greatness 
to consist in being in advance of one’s time; and the poets and 
philosophers who have found most favour with the world, are 
those who have been mindful of this plain truth. We should all 
leave the things which are behind, and reach forward to those 
which are before. Perhaps the reason why Milton was so little 
appreciated in his time was to be found in the choice of his 
subject, as he very coolly went all the way back to the days of 
the antediluvians. With such a melancholy instance of 
misapplied genius before his eyes. Mr. Alfred Jingle imagined 
that it would have been little less than intellectual suicide to 
have adopted the views and followed the pursuits of the present 
day: he accordingly devoted himself to those gigantic 
proceedings which naturally furnished for his discourse an 
elevation of ideas that was often mistaken for exaggeration, and 
not unfrequently designated by certain envious and jealous 
individuals as “deliberate lies.” 

All this is preparatory to saying that Mr. Jingle astonished 
the folks, whom he met at the table of Mr. Snodgrass, with the 


'2 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
10 April 1841, Vol. 1. No. 42, p. 329. 
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very remarkable incidents he related, especially in connexion 
with his American travels. 

“Well, that certainly is very extraordinary,” ejaculated Mr. 
Snodgrass, at the termination of one of the aforesaid anecdotes. 
“But are the Americans good poets?” 

“Good poets!” cried Jingle, - “really wonder — man like you 
— great endowments — vast acquirements — ask the question. 
American poets — nothing like ‘em — write by steam — railroad 
pace — out-and outers. Go to New York — see manufactory — 
poets of all kinds — steam-engine — thousand horse-power — 
turns ‘em out — sixty a day — all epics — ten cantos — each canto 
thousand lines. Poets starving — manufactory ruin ‘em all — no 
exception — cruel — very!” 

“Do you really mean to say that poems are now made by 
steam in the United States?” demanded the astonished Mr. 
Snodgrass. 

“Honour bright — wouldn’t humbug — not for thousands — 
ready cash.” 

“And pray are the American ladies very beautiful?” 
enquired Mr. Tupman. 

“Philadelphia — finest girls — can’t keep eyes off ‘em,” 
answered Mr. Jingle. “Splendid figures — waist so thin — high 
wind — cuts ‘em in halves — right in the middle — bust falls one 
way — legs another. Very modest too — no giggling — can’t say 
— bo to goose.” 

“The Americans are very great sportsmen, I believe — are 
they not?” asked Mr. Winkle. 

“Nothing like them — regular Nimrods — capital sporting too 
— not like ours — we shoot birds — they hunt Kangaroos. One 
day — American gentleman — friend of mine — fell in the midst 
— Kangaroo army — taken prisoner — King of Kangaroos — very 
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kind — gave him daughter — Miss Kangaroo — in marriage. Soon 
got tired — Kangaroo life — ran away — came back — told the 
story. One thing odd though — partner’s money — thirty 
thousand dollars — in his pocket — when he first set out. When 
he came back — hadn’t a doit — left it all— Kangaroos. Became 
bankrupt — got certificate — ever after rich men.” 

“Wonderful!” cried Mr. Snodgrass. “But I have a little boy, 
Mr. Jingle, who is himself a prodigy; and so I can very well 
believe all that you have told me.” 

“Ah! American boys — very forward — come into the world 
— A.B. C. —tip of their tongue; — read Latin — three years old — 
Greek, five — Hebrew, seven — Chinese, nine — Hottentot, 
eleven unknown tongues at thirteen. Wonderful — very.” 

“My boy is not so clever as all that,’ observed Mr. 
Snodgrass; “but he is very talented. You must know that at the 
Charter — House they have started a magazine called The 
Carthusian; and so Mr. Wackem, the master of the school to 
which my little Augustus goes, has started his magazine. It is 
edited by an association of infants, and manifests the most 
unflinching courage in contending for their rights. Here is the 
first number.” 

Mr. Snodgrass dragged a small pamphlet from his pocket, 
and requested Mr. Jingle to observe the beauty of the 
typography, the blackness of the ink, and the admirable texture 
of the paper. 

“Tt is really very well got up,” continued the enraptured Mr. 
Snodgrass, ‘“‘and is highly creditable to Mr. Wackem and the 
editors. My son, Mr. Jingle,” added Mr. Snodgrass, speaking 
as if that were one of the proudest moments of his life, “is the 
Chairman of the Editorial Board.” 
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It is extremely distressing to be compelled to relate, at this 
period, that Mr. Jingle burst out in to a very loud fit of laughter, 
as Mr. Snodgrass gravely and solemnly delivered himself of the 
preceding observations; and that even Mr. Tupman and Mr. 
Winkle joined in the mirth of the former gentleman. 

“Well — you may laugh,” cried Mr. Snodgrass; “but I will 
just enable you to judge for yourselves. Here are articles of all 





kinds — political — moral — social — commercial — scientific — 
and historical. The first paper is on the Treachery of the Whigs, 
and is written by Master Simcox, a youth of seven: the next is 
on Trade, and emanates from the pen of my son. Stay — I will 
read you a piece of that as a specimen.” 

Mr. Snodgrass accordingly commenced, in a tone of 
befitting solemnity and with due emphasis on the most 
interesting passages, the following article: - 

“Trade, during the past week, has been unusually dull. Shop 
— keepers make great complaints of a falling off in the demands 
for some articles which are usually, at this season, in great 
request. A dealer in marbles states that since the last holidays, 
his sales have fallen off one third, and that the market is literally 
glutted with alley taws and commoneys. Ginger- bread nuts 
are, however, in some request, and we have heard of one house 
doing business with a new stock at the rate of twelve a penny. 
Hard-bake is freely offered in lots of half an ounce, and holders 
appear extremely desirous of sales. Hard-boiled eggs remain 
as they were; but ginger — beer is decidedly lively. Lollipops 
and bulls’ — eyes are firm at quotations; but sugar — candy has 
experienced a still further decline. An ancient lady, who keeps 
a portable warehouse under an arch, effected a considerable 
sale yesterday afternoon of pepper-mint lozenges; but the terms 
have not yet transpired. The penny-pie market is brisk, and the 
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dealers speak confidently. As the holidays are approaching, we 
may confidently look for a return of former prices; and as the 
quarterly allowance to boys under twelve years will then 
become due, a considerable amount of pennies will be thrown 
into circulation, which cannot but have a favourable influence 
on the dealers in tin-trumpets — a branch of industry which, we 
are sorry to learn, is labouring under deep depression.” 

“Admirable!” ejaculated Mr. Tupman, as Mr. Snodgrass 
terminated this comprehensive and liberal view of the condition 
of commerce and manufacture. 

“Here is a piece of news headed Ancient Sports,” continued 
Mr. Snodgrass; “and this also emanates from the pen of my son. 
I will read it to you: - 

“We are always happy to remark anything like a return to 
the simple habits and tastes of our ancestors; for although we 
are strenuous advocates for improvement, it must be 
nevertheless allowed that our forefathers excelled in certain 
rural and innocent diversions, in which we of the present age 
are miserably deficient. | Considerable excitement was 
yesterday occasioned in the paly-ground (and no small 
amusement was the result) by a revival of the ancient custom 
and manly exercise of jumping in sacks. The performers were 
two dark gentlemen, vulgarly denominated sweeps; and they 
went through their task with peculiar gracefulness of evolution 
and agility of limb. We are however bound, as impartial 
journalists, to declare that the attempt of one to dance a 
fandango in his sack, was a failure. Taglioni would not have 
feared a rival in this instance. The two gentlemen were 
liberally rewarded by the spectators; and as soon as they had 
issued from their sacks, they explored Mr. Wackem’s kitchen- 
chimney, and chanted an Italian scena on the top. Altogether 
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the entertainments were of a character to make a lasting 
impression upon those present; and we hope that the good old 
games of our ancestors — such as climbing a greasy pole for a 
leg of mutton — running after a pig with a soaped tail — donkey 
-racing — and eating treacle — biscuits, will be revived.” 

“Better and better!” said Mr. Tupman, rubbing his hands 
together with ineffable delight. “Really, your boy is quite a 
prodigy, Snodgrass.” 

“Wonderful fellow — second Addison — quite a Steele, 
Johnson in jacket and trousers — giant-dwarf,” exclaimed Mr. 
Jingle, who just woke up from a nap into which he had fallen 
as Mr. Snodgrass commenced the first article from Wackem’s 
Infant’s Miscellany. 

“T must just read you one more paper,” said the delighted 
Mr. Snodgrass: “it will show you with what unflinching 
courage and firmness the boys at Wackem’s school insist upon 
the enjoyment of their just rights and privileges.” 

As no one offered any objection — (because Mr. Jingle 
composed himself to take another nap, and neither Mr. Tupman 
nor Mr. Winkle would have wished to annoy their friend) — Mr. 
Snodgrass read the following memorable article from the 
journal which he held in his hand, and which, the reader will 
admit, was an omament to the press of this great and 
enlightened nation:— 

“A deputation of boys waited upon the master last evening, 
to demand satisfaction for an affront put upon a child by the 
name of Tommy Biggins, by the under teacher, Mr. Sopht 
Soap. The facts of the case are these, as we gather from the 
chairman of the deputation: - as Master Tommy Biggins “was 
making a scientific experiment in respect to a circle (or, in other 
words, trundling a hoop) in the play-ground, in the quiet 
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enjoyment of his rights and privileges as a Briton, he chanced 
to run against the legs of Mr. Sopht Soap, doing, however, no 
other damage than spattering this gentleman al over with mud; 
and for this trifling offence, Mr. Sopht Soap had the 
unparalleled audacity to pull the boy’s ears. As soon as the 
matter became known, a tremendous excitement was the 
consequence: a meeting was called; the most enthusiastic 
speeches were made; and several very severe resolutions were 
passed without a dissenting voice. A committee was 
immediately appointed, to wait upon Mr. Wackem, and 
demand the instant removal of the offender. One of the 
committee was Mr. Sopht Soap’s youngest brother, and he was 
loud in his denunciations against his relation, although only 
four years old. We have not yet heard the nature of Mr. 
Wackem’s reply; but as soon as it is received, a supplement will 
be issued from our office. We are glad to have this opportunity 
of recording our determination to support our privileges. This 
same Mr. Sopht Soap lately submitted a plan to Mr. Wackem 
for dividing the play-ground into two parts, for the big and the 
little boys: but we fearlessly set our face against the measure. 
The integrity of the play-ground must be preserved: its 
dismemberment would lead to the most disastrous results. We 
live in stormy times; and should guard against all improper 
innovations. The minds of the school boys are very unsettled 
in consequence of these circumstances, and some survey their 
brethren with distrust. These are the times which try boys’ 
souls. We shall keep a constant eye upon the affair of the play 
— ground; as, should such a measure be carried into effect, there 
is no saying where such despotic invasions of our rights will 
stop.” 
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“Ah — well — that’s all — thank heavens — boy’s journal — 
precious stupid — makes one sleepy.” 

“What did you say, my dear sir?” enquired Mr. Snodgrass, 
with considerable hesitation. 

“Oh! I beg pardon — merely dreaming — that is — pleasant 
reverie — interesting subject — boys’ articles — wide awake — 
uncommon.” 

And Mr. Jingle yawned fearfully have a dozen times, as he 
delivered himself of these observations. 

“Come,” said Mr. Snodgrass, “I will read you something 
which will really please you. This paragraph occurs in the 
Notices to Correspondents:— 

“An opinion appears to be current in society, that the editor 
of a newspaper is bound to print all the communications that he 
may receive on any subject, whether the sentiments that they 
contain be congenial with his own, or not: but such is not the 
view that we take of the matter. Although we live in an age 
when a man has a right to do wrong, so free is human will, yet 
we are not so far advanced in freedom, that any one can be 
compelled to do wrong to himself, to oblige another. That day 
may arrive; but it has not yet. We wish that these remarks may 
be considered by the writers of poetry, of all kinds, as intended 
expressly for them; and, in an especial manner, for the 
translators of German doggerel. These latter writers seem to 
think that as the art of printing of German origin, the whole 
force of the press should be devoted to villainous translations 
of incomprehensible verses out of that language. We have now 
on hand several large drawers full of Germanic verses, besides 
an innumerable number of essays on the genius of Goethe. The 
worst of it is that all these things are written by the youngest 
children, whose time and talents might be devoted to better 
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purposes. From the above remark Philo Novalis; A. B. C., and 
a score of others, will learn the reason why their effusions have 
not bee printed in our columns.” 

“A very manly notice!” said Mr. Tupman. 

“Very — when we recollect that it was written by Augustus, 
who is not quite eight yet,” cried Mr. Snodgrass. 

In such a manner as this did the time pass away; and at half- 
past nine o’clock a coach came to fetch Mr. and Mrs. Winkle. 
Mr. Tupman then rose to depart, and Mr. Jingle followed his 
example. 

“Where do you hang out?” demanded Jingle. 

“Hatchet’s, Piccadilly,” was the reply. 

“All in my way — walk with you — keep you company — see 
you safe — come along.” 

The two gentlemen bade adieu to Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass, 
and commenced their walk. 

“Lovely night — quite poetical — silvery moon — flickering 
stars — solemn silence — and all that. Smoke a cigar?” 

“With pleasure,” returned Mr. Tupman; “but where shall we 
get a light?” 

“Dear fellow — man of the world — always provided — three 
things — necessary to existence — civilised country.” 

“And what are those three essentials to life?” demanded Mr. 
Tupman. 

“Lucifer box — bill-stamp — card case. All the cards — 
different names — different addresses.” 

“And what is the bill — stamp for?” enquired Mr. Tupman, 
as he lighted his cigar by one of his companion’s matches. 

“Oh! always useful — meet friend — friend good fellow — 
would lend you money — hasn’t any convenient — can give you 
acceptance though.” 
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“And the cards with various addresses?” asked Mr. 
Tupman. 

“What — man like you — not wide awake — really thought — 
friend Tupman — up to snuff. Gay fellow — fond of the girls — 
make appointments — got cards — all sorts — ready at hand. Well 
— what’s to be done — quite early — not ten yet — go to Adelphi 
— time for last piece?” 

Mr. Tupman assented to this proposal; and Mr. Jingle hailed 
a cab, into which he and his companion stepped. They 
continued to smoke their cigars in the vehicle, much to the 
annoyance of the driver, who however remonstrated in vain; for 
all the reply he obtained from Mr. Jingle was the following: - 

“Ought to know — much better — interfere gentlemen, - cut 
along — say another word — punch your head. Touch him up — 
lame horse — got no raw — snail’s pace. All cabmen — sad 
scoundrels — very.” 

In process of time the two gentlemen arrived at the Adelphi, 
and Mr. Jingle sauntered into the hall, leaving his friend 
(doubtless in a fit of absence of mind) to settle with the cabman. 
The same mental abstraction will also account for the fact of 
Jingle’s not offering to pay for his admission, and assigning 
that task to the very accommodating Mr. Tupman. They 
obtained excellent seats in the stage — boxes, Mr. Jingle having 
declared that he never went anywhere else. 

Both the gentlemen gazed first around the semicircle, which 
was adorned with all kinds of countenances and all manners of 
garbs. Youth and age — beauty and wrinkles — natural joy and 
forced mirth, were all apparent there. An old dowager, with 
her immense turban, her fan, and her low gown, displaying a 
disgusting exuberance of bosom, - and a modest girl, with her 
hair adorned only by a single rose, and with her frock 
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concealing although describing the contours of her form, were 
seated in the box opposite to the two gentlemen. Alas! 
consumption, like a worm in the bud, feeds on the damask 
cheek of that beauteous girl. And yet she knows it not. Light- 
hearted she frequents the place of merriment, and enters 
enthusiastically into the spirit of the performance. But she will 
pass away as doth a leaf, in autumn, or with the milder breath 
of spring. Her companions will lament her; and they will pluck 
the garland of the May-queen to pieces, to scatter it upon the 
grave. 

These thoughts are sadly out of place; but grim death will 
be thrusting his visage everywhere; and there are goblins in 
every theatre, masquerade, and ball. Close behind those two 
ladies stood a dandy, in the shape of a merchant’s clerk — his 
legs apart, and forming an isosceles triangle with the ground. 
He wore straps half a yard long, his trousers being that much 
too short, and a very vulgar brooch in the false bosom over his 
shirt. His guard — chain dangled in festoons about his 
waistcoat. He really thought everybody was looking at him; 
and he shook his head from time to time, and allowed certain 
expressions to escape his lips, as if involuntarily, in order to 
impress his neighbours with an idea that he was a good judge 
of theatricals, and found the present piece execrable. 

Down in the pit, sate an old man, holding a beautiful little 
boy, about four years old, upon his knee, and kindly answering 
all his questions. Close by him was an unfortunate young man, 
as thin as grim death — the victim of a tape — worm; and yet he 
would laugh and shake his lean sides. Thus wise men and fools 
— the handsome and the ugly — the proud and the unassuming, 
were mingled in that epitome of the world. Amidst the 
brightest reminiscences of childhood are those when the theatre 
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was visited for the first time; when the green curtain was down, 
and the tardy musicians crept one by one from some 
subterraneous place into the orchestra; and at last the overture 
was finished, and the bell rang, and the foot lights were raised 
up to burst upon the scene of enchantment! But the 
reminiscences of childhood remain, while its joyous realities 
disappear forever; and those longing — lingering looks, which 
are thrown towards the past, are often all that poor suffering 
mortals possess to soothe the present! 

When Mr. Tupman and Mr. Jingle had satisfied their 
curiosity by gazing around the crowded theatre, they 
condescended to cast a glance towards the stage. 

“Well — upon my word — this is very odd — very odd!” 
ejaculated Mr. Tupman to his friend, as he examined the 
proceedings of the performers; “one would really think that the 
actor who stands by the table there, was our mutual friend 
Pickwick.” 

“By jingo — not far out — meant for him — there he is — 
walking likeness — gaiters- shorts — bald head — spectacles — 
admirable hit — very!” 

“T really begin to imagine that the performance more or less 
relates to Pickwick,” said Mr. Tupman; and his doubts were 
now speedily cleared up by the entrance upon the sage of an 
actor whose part was to personate Mr. Samuel Weller. 

Mr. Tupman was perfectly astonished — Mr. Jingle was in 
an ecstasy of delight. The play proceeded: its plot related to a 
love affair in which Mr. Pickwick was supposed to have been 
involved by means of a letter; and in due time, Mr. Winkle, Mr. 
Snodgrass, and Mr. Weller senior were all introduced — or 
rather their representations were — into the business of the plot. 
Mr. Tupman was uncertain what to do — the boxes clapped, the 
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pit roared - and the gallery stamped enough to pull the whole 
house down. The dilemmas, into which Mr. Pickwick was 
represented to have fallen, elicited universal applause; and the 
actors performed their parts, and hit off the characters assigned 
to them, to perfection. The flush of anger suffused itself upon 
the countenance of Mr. Tupman; and Jingle saw that it would 
require but little to induce him to interrupt the whole 
performance. 

At this moment a person appeared at the door of the box and 
enquired if the gentlemen wanted a play-bill. Mr. Tupman 
greedily availed himself of this opportunity of clearing up all 
doubts; and he instantaneously purchased a bill. Passing over 
all the attractive announcements of the commencement, he 
looked towards the foot of the bill; and there he saw the words 
— “THE PICKWICKIANS: a Farce: to be supported by the 
whole strength of the company.” 

“Pll strength them,” muttered Mr. Tupman between his 
teeth; and, hearing his own name mentioned upon the stage at 
this moment, he cast his eyes in that direction. There did he 
behold himself — his own counterpart — personified by a great, 
fat, stout, vulgar, red-cheeked fellow, who was dressed in the 
very fashion so long adopted by the original character! 

This was quite enough for Mr. Tupman; or, if it had not been 
sufficient to provoke his wrath, the enthusiastic applause of the 
pit, boxes, and gallery, would have supplied any deficiency of 
incitement to immediate vengeance. Mr. Tupman started from 
his seat, clambered upon the front of the box, lowered himself 
down with as much prudence as possible, and at length tumbled 
heavily upon the stage. He however fell in a sitting posture, 
and did not greatly hurt himself. To rise upon his legs — to rush 
forward — to seize the actor, who was personifying himself — 
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and to commence pommelling him with all his might and main, 
- these were all the work of a minute with Mr. Tupman. 

“My eyes, here’s a go!” shouted a voice in the gallery. 

“I vonder vether this here is any part 0’ the performances,” 
cried another. “If so, that there newcomer plays his part wery 
natural.” 

“Cut along — keep moving — at him again — brave fellow, 
Tupman — never say die — peg away — that’s it!” ejaculated Mr. 
Jingle, who enjoyed the scene more than any one present. “Go 
it again —all fair play — got his head in Chancery — hit him hard 
—ain’t got no friends — capital lark — famous!” 

In the meantime the whole theatre was in confusion. Ladies 
shrieked — gentlemen laughed — and the blackguards shouted. 
The orange — peels and nuts showered in volleys upon the 
stage; and Mr. Tupman continued to inflict personal 
chastisement upon the offending actor, without relaxation, and 
without mercy. At first the other actors were too much 
astonished to interfere, or to know what course to adopt;— but, 
after the lapse of a few moments, they hastened to the 
assistance of their comrade. The battle now became general: 
peruques flew about in all directions — and the volleys of 
missiles from the galleries added greatly to the interest of the 
scene. At length Jingle perceived that his friend was likely to 
come off second best; he accordingly leapt nimbly upon the 
stage, and hurried to his assistance. 

Mr. Jingle speedily forced a passage through the crowd of 
performers, and laid hold of Mr. Tupman by the coat-tails. In 
this way he pulled him from the stage, behind the scenes, 
himself stepping backwards the whole time, to facilitate the 
manoeuvre. Thus was Mr. Tupman effecting a retreat, and yet 
skirmishing with his enemies the whole time. Suddenly Jingle 
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fell backwards down a narrow flight of stairs, against which he 
had retrograded; and Mr. Tupman fell upon him. They 
scrambled up in a moment, and fount that they had forced open 
a little door, which afforded them a means of egress by the back 
of the theatre. Not an instant was to be lost: Jingle suspected 
that the police was already after them, for the disturbance thus 
created; and he accordingly urged his companion to escape at 
once. This advice was fortunately well received by Mr. 
Tupman, whose indignation had somewhat subsided beneath 
the weight of sundry huge fists; and he and Jingle succeeded in 
accomplishing a safe, though rapid retreat from the vicinity of 
the Adelphi-Theatre. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE AWE — INSPIRING NARRATIVE OF A TRIAL 
FOR MURDER IS COMMENCED BY MR. WELLER IN 
THIS CHAPTER — SINGUAR INTERRUPTION OF 
THE TALE. — THE USE OF FIGURES IN POETRY IS 
NOW FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME." 


MR. SAMUEL WELLER was seated, alone, in the kitchen 
of his master’s villa at Dulwich. It was ten o’clock in the 
evening, - or at night (which ever the gentle reader may please 
to denominate the hour); - Mr. and Mrs. Pickwick had retired 
to rest; Mrs. Samuel Weller and the little ones had also 
ascended to their boudoir; and old Mr. Weller, who was at th at 
moment his son’s guest at the villa, was snoring manfully in a 
tent- bed which had been fitted up for him in the back kitchen. 

It was, then, ten o’clock at night. Sam had about an hour 
previously commenced the perusal of a volume containing 
many marvellous tales of ghosts, extraordinary occurrences, 
remarkable coincidences, &c.; and so intent was he upon these 
soul-stirring narratives, that he heard not the clock strike: 
neither did the nasal melody created by his father in the back 
kitchen make any impression upon him. The narrative which 
at the hour of ten was especially occupying Mr. Weller’s 
attention, was so very absorbing in its interest, that we shall not 
hesitate to lay it before our readers. It is supposed to be related 


'3 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
17 April 1841, Vol. 1. No. 43, p. 337. 
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by an individual who was present at the scene which he 
describes:— 


“The day of the trial dawned. The evidence 
relative to the murder was altogether of a 
circumstantial character; but the prejudice against 
the prisoner was extremely strong; and n o one 
doubted that a conviction would be the inevitable 
result of the trial. I arrived in the court just as the 
proceedings had commenced. It was a dark and 
tempestuous day; and the height of the buildings 
which surrounded the court — house added to the 
gloominess of the scene. The prisoner was 
ushered in, and placed in the dock. There was a 
serenity in the expression of his countenance that 
at once prepossessed me in his favour. I had 
learned from my experience that the countenance 
was indeed the mirror of the heart; and that it is 
hard for the face to assume a virtue, if the soul hath 
it not; and I saw at once, from the calmness of the 
accused, the cool and collected gaze with which 
he returned the scowls and frowns of the 
multitude, that there was a consciousness of 
innocence. The accused was arraigned; and the 
trial proceeded. 

“The evidence disclosed that the deceased and 
the prisoner had been drinking together, and had 
quarrelled; that the prisoner had struck the 
deceased; that he had sworn he would be the death 
of him; that, through the intercession of the 
bystanders, a patched-up reconciliation had taken 
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place, willingly on the part of the deceased, 
doggedly on the accused; that the deceased had 
started to go home by his usual route, and that the 
prisoner had immediately followed him, although 
his home was in a contrary direction; that sounds 
of strife were heard very shortly after; that the 
deceased had never again been traced; that marks 
of a struggle had been found upon the earth, and 
drops of coagulated blood; and upon that the 
accused, having been asked to account for the 
deceased, denied that he had ever seen him after 
the moment that he left, on the night alluded to. 
The previous quarrel — the threat — the evident 
unwillingness of the accused to become 
reconciled to the deceased; the fact that he 
followed him — the noise of the conflict supposed 
to have subsequently taken place — and the 
indications of strife and blood — shed that the path 
afforded, joined to the sudden disappearance of 
the deceased, all combined to fix the crime of 
murder upon the prisoner. No importance was 
given to the fact that the body had not been found, 
as a deep and rapid river flowed immediately by 
the spot, and wended its way to the ocean; - and 
into the river the body was supposed to have been 
thrown. 

“Such was the case for the prosecution; and it 
increased the excitement against the unfortunate 
individual at the bar. But he still retained the 
appearance of perfect calmness; and his counsel 
proceeded to address the jury in his defence. He 
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said that all the matters that had been testified to, 
were doubtless true, but that they gave no 
evidence of the prisoner’s guilt; that it was true he 
had quarrelled with John Grimes, the individual 
whom he was alleged to have murdered, and that 
he had struck him; that the threat he made was but 
the idle declaration of a man who was excited by 
liquor; that he had become reconciled to him 
unwillingly, because he had no faith in his 
overtures; that he had followed Grimes that night, 
because he had business with a neighbour in the 
direction of Grimes’s house; but that Grimes 
having walked faster than himself, he had lost 
sight of him immediately, and had not seen him 
again that night. 

“While the counsel for the defence was 
speaking, it was evident to me that, although his 
arguments had their weight upon the judge, they 
had none upon the jurors or by-standers. The jury 
had especially made up their mind to the 
prisoner’s guilt, and were determined that his life 
should be taken. The counsel for the prisoner 
called witnesses to character, and the neighbour to 
prove that he had business with him on the night 
in question; and then the counsel for the 
prosecution rose to deliver the rejoinder. He swelt 
with bitter and burning eloquence upon the crim 
of murder; - he spoke of the cool and deliberate 
manner of the prisoner, and reproached him as one 
who, like a cannibal, could glut over the mangled 
remains of his victim: he dwelt with great 
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minuteness, clearness, and ingenuity, upon the 
train of circumstances ‘which could not lie;’ and 
he threw a web of guilt around the prisoner that no 
one doubted would involve him in destruction. 
But still the prisoner quailed not. The judge 
summoned up the case to the jury, narrating the 
circumstances, and unfolding the law: he admitted 
that the facts were very strong against the accused, 
but that one material link was missing; - it had not 
been proved that Grimes was dead! He concluded 
by admonishing them that they should not convict 
unless they had sufficient evidence of that fact. 
But the caution was thrown away upon the excited 
feelings of the jury. The counsel for the 
prosecution had so worked upon them but his 
clamour for a conviction — his anxiety to prove the 
prisoner guilty — his torturings, his writhings, his 
almost prayers to accomplish that end, - that a 
prejudice was excited against the unhappy 
individual in the dock, and neither reason nor 
justice could hush it. The jury, without retiring, 
delivered a verdict of Guilty; and the judge was 
about to put on the black cap, when the prisoner 
spoke as follows: - ‘I ask permission of the court 
to call a witness who, I think, will relieve me of 
this diabolical charge; who will prove that my 
hands are not red with blood; who will shew the 
impropriety and danger of a conviction upon 
circumstantial evidence; in short, who will 
satisfactorily convince the malignant and demon- 
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like heart of the counsel for the prosecution, that I 
am innocent of this crime.’ 

“The judge asked the counsel for the 
prosecution if he had any objection to the 
production of this witness. ‘None,’ replied the 
counsel with a bitter sneer; ‘but if he wishes to 
convince me, and to save his neck from the 
gallows, he had better produce John Grimes 
himself!’ — ‘That is precisely the witness I intend 
to introduce,’ said the prisoner very coolly; and, 
elevating his voice, he cried, JOHN GRIMES!’ 

“This proceeding created great excitement. 
Some of the by-standers laughed aloud: others 
heaped bitter execrations upon the prisoner; and 
the counsel for the prosecution sneeringly asked 
him ‘if he would have John Grimes called again?’ 
The judge was now evidently fast changing his 
favourable opinion of the prisoner, who, he 
thought, was using an unpardonable frivolity with 
the court. I turned towards the prisoner, and was 
amazed at the terrific change which had taken 
place in his countenance. Its placidity and 
composure were gone: it was covered with livid 
spots, and immense drops of perspiration were 
rolling rapidly from his brow;— the eyes gleamed 
with an unnatural brightness, and the hair stood up 
with that unerring indication of great bodily fear 
or mental horror. 

“°Call him again — in God’s name!’ shouted 
he, at the top of his voice. 
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“The crier of the court repeated the call. At 
that moment the storm, which had _ been 
slumbering for a short time, burst forth with 
tenfold violence. The rain beat furiously upon the 
sky — lights; - the wind howled and moaned like a 
damned spirit; and several of the tiles fell from the 
roofs of the adjacent buildings into the street, with 
a tremendous crash, startling the already excited 
inmates of the tribunal. It was an awful scene 
without; it was a still more awful one with-in. the 
unearthly appearance of the prisoner — the sudden 
and awful change that had taken place in him — his 
solemn adjuration — and his earnest manner, - all 
had deeply affected the spectators; and many 
looked as if they really expected to see the 
murdered man rise at the invocation. All were 
agitated — save the implacable counsel for the 
prosecution, who sate scowling at the accused, 
with a look of triumph and fiendish exultation 
upon his countenance. The judge rallied himself, 
and put on the black cap, preparatory to 
pronouncing the awful sentence of death upon the 
prisoner; and already had he begun his solemn 
address, when suddenly an individual rose, no one 
knew from precisely which spot, and striding to 
the witness’ box, and throwing off a huge cloak 
which enveloped his form, disclosed to the horror- 
stricken and amazed crowd, the pale and wasted 
features of JOHN GRIMES! 

“The effect was electrical. The judge turned 
ghastly pale; and several of the by-standers rushed 
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out into the storm. The counsel for the 
prosecution fainted. At last order was in some 
measure restored. Grimes proceeded to say that, 
on the night of the supposed murder, he had gone 
but a short distance when he was accosted by an 
individual; and just at that moment—” 


And just at this moment — just as Mr. Samuel Weller was 
arriving at the most pithy part of this narrative of death, blood 
— shed, and torture — he happened to raise his head — a strange 
noise had aroused him from his application to the book - and, 
to his horror and alarm, a dreadful form stalked slowly and 
majestically into the kitchen! 

Mr. Samuel Weller started from his chair — and at that 
moment the clock struck eleven. The candle had not been 
snuffed for some time, and the light it threw around was most 
gloomy and dull. It was really an awful moment — and still the 
strange figure drew nearer and nearer. It is impossible to say 
how Mr. Samuel Weller would have acted, had not a closer 
inspection of the mysterious figure somewhat allayed his fears. 

“Vell, ’'m blowed if this here midnight wisitor isn’t come 
to call upon me in a blenkit!” ejaculated Sam. “But vonders’ ll 
never cease-” 

“That wos the obserwation, ‘Samivel, vich wos made by the 
verseer’s wife ven her husband come home sober arter a westry 
dinner.” 

“And wot are you a-doin’ at this here time o’night, getting’ 
up and valkin’ about like a somnambulisk?” cried Sam, with a 
smile, as he surveyed the jolly red countenance of his respected 
father developing itself amidst the ample folds of an immense 
blanket. 
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“T tell ‘ee wot it is, Samivel,” said the old gentleman, seating 
himself upon a chair near the kitchen-fire, which was burning 
cheerfully; “I’ve bin a — dreamin’ of a tidy young ‘ooman, of 
about forty-two year o’ age, as I’ve fell in with lately, and as it 
is wery likely, Sammy, to make your old father change his 
intentions with respeck to perpetiwal silly- busy.” 

“Silly-busy! wot’s that?” demanded Sam. 

“Awoidance o’ the marriage state, Samivel,” replied his 
father. 

“Ah — celibacy!” cried Sam: “I understand now! But why 
should that there hidea make you get out o’ your bed, and go 
prowlin’ about the house like a old ghost?” 

“T don’t know how it wos, Sammy,” answered the old 
gentleman; “but I avoke up wery suddn, and bethought me o’ 
doin’ as a great many of them fellers that are called poets does, 
sich is committin’ my refleckshuns to paper. I sees a light in 
the kitchen, I gets up, I throws this here flannel horse — cloth 
about my old carcase, and I’ve jist brought a bit 0’ paper along 
with me to draw up a sort 0’ poetic walentine!” 

“Wot a old goblin it is!” cried Sam. 

“Now, don’t talk nonsense, Samivel,” said the old 
gentleman: “but jist take and write down wot I shall tell ‘ee. 
The later the hour, the more sentimental the bisness, as the 
house-breaker said ven he got in at the old lady’s vinder.” 

“And who is this here flame ‘o your’n?” demanded Sam, 
eyeing his father with a comical expression of countenance, 
while the old gentleman himself sate solemnly wrapped up in 
the blanket. 

“Never do you mind, Samivel,” was the reply: “she ain’t a 
vidder — that’s von thing!” 
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As he uttered these words, old Mr. Weller produced a piece 
of paper which he hitherto held beneath his blanket; and 
requested his son to enact the part of his secretary. Sam was 
willing to oblige the old gentleman and to divert himself, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour; and he accordingly 
procured pen and ink to commence his task. On close 
inspection, he found that the paper was ruled as if for accounts, 
viz., across with blue lines, and rectangularly near the outer 
edge with red for the pounds, shillings, and pence. 

“Wery good!” cried Sam, as he noticed this circumstance to 
his father; “I’ve often heard it said that figures is allowed in 
poetry; and now I’m blowed if I don’t understand how to 
introduce ‘em. It never struck me afore.” 

So, instead of being in bed by twelve, Mr. Samuel Weller 
sate down to court the Nine: his father fell into the idea of using 
figures in the projected effusion; but as he shortly fell into a 
nap also, and then nearly into the fire-place, Sam was left 
almost undisturbed to compose the following verses which we 
have rescued from the ambiguous conditions of orthography 
and meaning which they were left by their author; and which 
we are now enabled to present to our readers in an intelligible 
form:— 


Thou cans’t not hope, O nymph divine, 


That I should ever court the .... 9 
Or that when passion’s glow is done, 

My heart can ever love but ..... 1 
When from hope’s flower exhales the dew 
Then Love’s false smile deserts us ... 2 
Then Fancy’s light begins to flee, 

And life is robbed of all the .... 3 
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And Sorrow, sad, her tears must pour 
O’er cheeks where roses bloomed be ... 4 


Yes — life’s a scene all dim as Styx; 


Its joys are dear at three and ... 6 
Its raptures fly so quickly hence, d. 
They’re scarcely cheap at .... 18 
Oh! For the dreams that may survive 

When we shall come to ... 25 
The breast no more is filled with heaven 

When years if numbers ......... 27 
About the age of ...... 28 
Finds the world cold, and dim, and dirty, 

Ere the heart’s annual count is ... 30 


The above lines were followed by others which detailed, in 
a similar strain, the attachment of the sender to the receiver; 
and, as soon as Mr. Samuel Weller had brought the composition 
to a finish, he awoke his father, and read it to him. The old 
gentleman was however so drowsy, that he could not be 
induced to comprehend the meaning of the effusion; and the 
second reading was accordingly postponed until the following 
day. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE DOMESTIC HAPPINESS OF THE NEWLY — 
MARRID COUPLE, AND THE EFFECTS OF A WIFE’S 
SOLICITUDE FOR HER HUSBAND’S HEALTH. — THE 
LITERARY BARBER. — ERRORS OF COMPOSITORS 

EXEMPLIFIED. — THE BARBER’S FAIR SISTER." 


IT was quite delightful to behold the domestic felicity which 
reigned in Mr. Pickwick’s villa at Dulwich. The happy couple 
was so kind and so attentive to each other, and there was such 
a constant repetition of “My dear,’ and such frequent 
interchanges of tender glances, that had Mr. Pickwick been four 
or five and twenty only, he could not have been an object of 
greater solicitude to his affectionate wife. On the morning after 
the memorable night in which Mr. Samuel Weller was visited 
by a ghost clad in a blanket, Mr. Pickwick prepared to sally 
forth for his morning’s ramble, after breakfast. It was a 
beautiful day, in the middle of spring, - the trees had already 
begun to put forth their verdure, - and the singing of birds 
proclaimed the joy of animated nature. Mr. Pickwick was 
attired in his usual garb; and, when he had drawn on his gloves, 
he tripped lightly and airily up to his better half, imprinted a 
kiss upon her forehead, and then turned with equal ease and 
agility to leave the room. 

“Pray take care of yourself, my dear,” said MRs. Pickwick. 

“Oh! don’t be afraid, love,” was the answer. 

“Have you got your pocket — handkerchief?” 


'4 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
24 April 1841, Vol. II. No. 1, p. 1. 
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“Yes, dear — thank you.” 

“T did not forget to pour some nice scent upon it. You had 
better take your umbrella.” 

“My dear — there is not a cloud; — it is a most beautiful day,” 
returned Mr. Pickwick. 

“Never mind, - it may rain,” said the lady; “and I shall feel 
so uncomfortable if you don’t.” 

“Well — well, I will, my love,” cried Mr. Pickwick; 
“anything to oblige you, dear.” 

“There’s a kind, good husband now!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Pickwick, playfully; “but-” she added, with a glance towards 
the window, and another towards the fire-place, which was 
covered with a screen — “don’t you think you had better put on 
your great coat?” 

“My great coat!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick; “why, we have 
not had a fire for some days; and I declare that this morning it 
is quite warm.” 

“Never mind, Mr. Pickwick,” said the lady; “I am 
determined to take care of you, if you won’t take care of 
yourself. I really think you are a little hoarse as it is.” 

“Not a whit, my dear,” answered Mr. Pickwick, whose voice 
was as clear as ever it was. 

“Well — I must have my own way — it is no use talking — I 
know you will do as I wish,” returned Mrs. Pickwick; “come — 
pray do, dear!” 

Mr. Pickwick could not resist these affectionate appeals, 
which manifested so much tender solicitude in his welfare; and 
he accordingly consented to endorse a ponderous great coat, 
with a couple of enormous capes, although several people had 
passed the house that morning in white trousers, and there was 
every prospect the day being an intensely hot one. 
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“Now, good bye, my dear,” said Mr. Pickwick, groaning 
beneath the weight of the great coat, and shouldering the 
umbrella. 

“Good bye, love — but, heavens! Mr. Pickwick,” ejaculated 
the lady, as her husband was about to depart, “how very low 
your cravat is round your neck: I cannot think of allowing you 
to go out with a chance of your catching a sore throat! How 
very impudent!” 

“What can I do, my dear?” enquire the complaisant 
husband, eyeing with alarm an enormous cloak which hung in 
the hall, as if he were fearful that his tender spouse would 
enforce him to put on that also. 

“You must have a shawl round your neck, dear,” said Mrs. 
Pickwick. 

“T shall be suffocated, love.” 

“You had much better be suffocated than catch your death 
wit cold,” re-joined MRs. Pickwick; and she forthwith hurried 
up stairs and returned in a few minutes with an enormous 
shawl, which she rolled up and proceeded to tie round her 
husband’s neck. 

Mr. Pickwick sighed heavily, and allowed the ceremony to 
take place; although the perspiration already began to pour 
down his expressive countenance. 

“Now I think I must be all right,” said Mr. Pickwick, with a 
melancholy smile. 

“All right,” said the lady; and she kissed as much of his 
countenance as the broad brimmed hat and the immense shawl 
left visible. 

Mr. Pickwick sallied forth; and he retreated from the house 
with increasing celerity, for fear his wife should call him back 
to insist upon his putting on the travelling cloak, or twisting a 
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worsted comforter round his neck. She watched him from the 
window of the front parlour; and when he was out of sight she 
sate down to mend his stockings. 

Mr. Pickwick consoled himself for being thus encumbered 
with clothing, with the conviction that this superfluity of 
precaution arose from his wife’s solicitude with respect to his 
health; and although he found it rather uncomfortable to take a 
morning’s walk in spring in a winter-travelling garb, he still 
endeavoured to put a good face upon the matter. 

As he was walking along, a coach suddenly overtook him, 
and pulled up. 

“London! London!” shouted the driver. 

“No, I thank ‘ee,” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick at the top of his 
voice. 

“Wot’s the use then o’ dressin’ yerself up in that there vay 
as if you wos a goin’ to travel outside a coach for a couple 0’ 
hundred mile?” growled the disappointed Jarvey; and, as if by 
accident, he allowed the end of his whip to touch the cheek of 
the venerable Mr. Pickwick. 

Our hero was deeply indignant at this insult, and the sting 
of the twitch of the whip irritated him the more. The passengers 
outside laughed — those inside poked their noses out of the 
window, and echoed the cachinnation — and the ire of MR. 
Pickwick knew no bounds. Acting upon a momentary impulse 
he ran after the coach, which was now proceeding upon its way, 
caught hold of the dicky behind, and endeavoured to clamber 
up the vehicle by those means, in order to inflict condign 
punishment upon the driver. But that functionary’s whip 
speedily began to assail the back, the sides, the legs and the 
arms of our immortal hero; and, after a desperate attempt to 
mount the coach, he was compelled to loose his hold, a 
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proceeding that laid him quietly and comfortably upon his back 
in the middle of the dusty road. The passengers all shouted and 
hurraed more vehemently than ever; and the coach was whirled 
out of sight in the twinkling of an eye. 

“This comes of the great coat, the umbrella, and the shawl,” 
said Mr. Pickwick to himself, as he rose slowly from the 
ground, and began to rub his arms and sides to allay the pain 
occasioned by the lashes of the whip. “Of all uncivilized 
beings, the short — stage coachmen are the worst.” 

Mr. Pickwick found himself close by a barber’s shop as he 
uttered these words; and into that sacred fane did he hurry, in 
order to procure the application of a clothes-brush to his coat 
and hat. The barber was a short, thin, wizen — faced, bustling 
kind of a being; and, as he knew Mr. Pickwick personally, he 
was highly delighted at the honour conferred upon him by this 
visit. 

“Very sad times, these, indeed, sir,” said the barber, when 
Mr. Pickwick had narrated the adventure with the stage — 
coach; — “very sad times: nothing but insult and oppression!” 

“Sad times for anything, I think,” observed Mr. Pickwick in 
a melancholy tone. 

“Trade and manufacture feel the universal depression, sir,” 
said the barber: “the sale of nail and tooth-brushes has fallen 
off greatly of late; and Windsor soap has become a complete 
drug in the market. It is a very difficult thing now, sir, to 
elevate the breeze.” 

“To what!” cried Mr. Pickwick. 

“To raise the wind, in common parlance, sir,” explained the 
barber, as he brushed away at Mr. Pickwick’s coat-collar and 
capes. 
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“But it seems very easy to raise the dust, though,” observed 
our hero facetiously. 

“Ah! ah! Very good!” cried the barber, whose eyes were 
nearly blinded by the cloud which he evoked with his brush 
from Mr. Pickwick’s coat. “I am delighted to have this 
opportunity of making your acquaintance, sir. I have often 
longed to accomplish this aim: I myself am of a literary turn, 
sir.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick; “I was not aware of 
that!” 

“Perhaps not, sir — perhaps not,” cried the Dulwich barber, 
hurriedly. “’Fall many a flower,’ you know, sir, as Gray says; 
and yet I have made some stir in this town in my time. Why, 
do you know, sir, that I wrote the letter — the celebrated letter 
to the county paper, which directed the attention of the 
authorities to the ditch near your own house, and caused that 
self- same identical ditch to be filled up!” 

“Ah! I wasn’t aware of that either” said Mr. Pickwick, 
surveying his new acquaintance with an air of admiration and 
respect. 

“You see, my dear sir,” continued the barber, now growing 
familiar as he developed his own name merits, “I do not write 
under my own name: - it would not do to append Josiah 
Snuggins to the end of my articles, and so I sign Barberensis.” 

“By those means the Editor of the county paper for which 
you write, does not know the real name of his valued 
correspondent,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Not for worlds!” ejaculated the barber, alarmed at the bare 
allusion to the idea: “it would never do, my dear sir, for us 
public characters to have our names proclaimed in that kind of 
way. I should have my house mobbed in a moment.” 
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“Ah! I see,” observed Mr. Pickwick, considerably 
enlightened by these explanations. 

“At the same time this very circumstance frequently 
occasions me certain annoyances relative to the typographical 
errors which creep into my articles, in consequence of my not 
being able to correct my proofs. I will just give you an instance. 
Two years ago I was in love —I was jilted; - but may details be 
suspended — hang details, I mean — the upshot is the main thing. 
Well, I had tried the young lady and found her wanting; and I 
thought I would forward to her some bitter and reproachful 
verses.” 

As he uttered these words, the literary barber took a 
manuscript from a drawer, held it in one hand high up, placed 
the other arm a — kimbo, and then read as follows:— 


TO ONE FOUND WANTING 


Thou art no more, what once I knew 

Thy heart and guileless tongue to be; 
Thou art no longer pure and true, 

Nor fond, to one who knelt to thee; 
Who knelt, and deemed thee all his own, 

Nor knew a dearer wish beside; 
Who made his trembling passion known, 

And looked to own thee for a bride. 
What is the vow that once I heard 

From those balm- breathing lips of thine? 
Broken, ah! broken, word by word, 

E’en while I worshipped at thy shrine! 
Broken by thee, to whom I bowed, 

As bends the wind-flower to the breeze, 
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As bent the Chaldean, through the cloud, 

To Orion and the Pleiades. 
But thou art lost! and I no more 

Must drink thy undeceiving glance; 
Out thousand fondling spells are o’er — 

Our raptured moments in the dance. 
Vanished, like dew-drops from the spray 

Are moments which in beauty flew; 
I cast life’s brightest pearl away, 

And, false one! breathe my last adieu! 


“Very beautiful,’ said Mr. Pickwick, down whose 
expressive countenance the perspiration was now pouring in 
torrents, forming pleasing and interesting lines by means of the 
dust which it moistened and carried along with it. 

“Well, sir,” cried the literary barber, striking out into a new 
attitude, and assuming an air of immense importance, “I sent 
these verses to the county paper for which I often write, as I 
before said, and this is the way my effusion was murdered. All 
this happened in consequence of my not correcting the proofs!” 

The barber produced, from the pocket of his seedy black 
coat, an old, tattered, greasy, and dogs-eared newspaper, in one 
corner of which appeared the ensuing lines:— 


TO ONE FOUND WASHING 


Thou hast no means, at once to slew 

Thy beasts, and girdless tongues to tree; 
Thou hast no |’argent, pure and true, 

Nor feed, for one who knelt to thee: 
Who knel, and dreemed thy all his own, 
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Nor knew a drearer wish betidle, 
Who maid his tumbling parsnips known, 
And looked to arm thee for a bridle! 


What is the row? what once I heard 

From those brow-beating limps of thine? 
Brokers! oh, brokers! one by one, 

E’en while I worshipped at thy shine! 
Broker by three! to whom I lowed, 

As lends the wind-flaw to the tries; 
As burst the Chaldron thro’ the cloud, 

To Onions, and the Fleas s dies! 
But thou are lost! and I no more 

Mus dirk thy undeceiving glance; 
One thous & friendly squills are o’er, 

Our ruptured moments in the dance! 
Varnished, like dew-drops from the sprag, 

Are moments which in business flew! 
I cut life’s brightest peal a — wag, 

And, false one, break my bust — a dieu! 


“Literally spoilt, you see, sir,” said the barber, as Mr. 
Pickwick returned the paper to him. 


“Quite,” observed our hero; “I’m sure I can’t understand 
them, as they stand in the journal.” 


“Well, sir,” said the literary barber, after a moment’s pause, 


“do you know that I have never written another line for that 


“Serve it quite right,” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick. 
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“Ah! but Pll tell you how it was,” resumed the barber, 
solemnly sinking his voice to a whisper; “the fact is, the paper 
never came out afterwards!” 

“It died, eh?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Tt died — a natural death!” moaned the barber, and he wiped 
a tear from his eye. 

There was a solemn — indeed, we may say, an awful pause; 
and those two great men exchanged glances expressing feelings 
which no common mind could understand, and which we shall 
not therefore attempt to explain. At length that pause was 
broken. 

“And those verses were written by you when you were in 
love?” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“They were,” answered the barber, heaving a sigh, as he 
contemplated with affectionate interest a block upon which a 
lady’s wig was stretched. 

“T should very much like to hear the adventures of your life, 
Mr. Snuggins,” said Mr. Pickwick, after anther solemn and 
death-like pause. 

“You shall — you shall!” cried the literary barber, 
theatrically. “But, talking of love, reminds me that there is an 
adventure of the kind going on within my own domestic circle 
at this moment. My sister, sir — a very decent, elegant, and 
accomplished young lady, of about two and forty —has received 
this identical morning a poetical letter, containing a declaration 
of love. Here it is;” - and the barber produced the same epistle 
which Mr. Samuel Weller had composed on the preceding 
evening, and which has already been introduced to our readers. 

There was no name appended to this letter, and the 
handwriting did not immediately betray its authorship to Mr. 
Pickwick. He accordingly made some enquiries concerning it. 
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“This letter was brought by a little boy very early this 
morning,” said the barber; “and it was accompanied by a 
message to the effect that the sender would call upon my sister 
this very afternoon at half-past twelve o’clock for her 
decision.” 

“T should like amazingly to see the ingenious individual who 
makes love in this fashion,” said Mr. Pickwick. “It must be 
nearly half — past twelve now.” 

“Tt is quite,” said Mr. Snuggins; “and if you will step into 
the little back parlour, your curiosity shall be gratified. There 
is an ample cupboard in the room: the moment the lover of my 
sister (whoever he may be) makes his appearance, I will let you 
know, and you can slip into the cupboard, the door of which 
you may leave ajar, and thus overhear or see all that takes place. 
But step in, and let me introduce you to the sister of whom I am 
talking.” 

The literary barber opened the door of the adjacent room, 
and introduced our hero into a neat little parlour and the 
presence of a neatly dressed lady simultaneously. This lady 
certainly was not a Venus de Medici; but charms she did 
possess, which marble never has possessed, or “can or will 
possess.” There was nothing magnificent in her features; but 
there was something really magnificent in her smile, which 
disclosed a set of brilliant white teeth; - and her laugh made the 
very air merry a mile around. She certainly was built upon a 
particularly large scale; and, in a word, was “fat, fair, and two 
— and — forty.” 

Mr. Pickwick was duly introduced, and was received with 
the utmost politeness. The literary barber then proceeded to 
explain to his sister the plan that had been arranged with respect 
to the closet; and to this she did not offer a single objection. 
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When matters were thus comfortably settled, a heavy tread 
upon the floor and a loud grunt in the atmosphere of the shop 
were suddenly heard: — the barber proceeded to reconnoitre — 
Mr. Pickwick was tumbled, umbrella and all, into the closet, — 
and in another minute Mr. Snuggins introduced the portly form 
of old Mr. Weller into the little parlour. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THIS CHAPTER WILL SHOW THAT, AS THE 
TROJAN WAR SPRANG FROM A TRIFLE, SO DID A 
TRIFLE NEARLY CAUSE AN EQUALLY FATAL 
BREACH BETWEEN MR. WELLER, SENIOR, AND 
MR. PICKWICK.'* 


MISS AURELIA SNUGGINS rose from her chair to 
receive the new-comer; and a partial smile played upon her lips 
as her eyes surveyed the portly form of the candidate for her 
fair hand. Old Mr. Weller made a polite bow by taking off his 
hat and kicking back his left leg; and he then gazed around him 
as if in search of some object which would supply him with the 
means of commencing a conversation. But the countenance of 
the barber’s great grandfather, which was preserved in the 
shape of an oil painting, and which hung against the wall, only 
seemed to frown upon the old coachman, who accordingly met 
with no encouragement in that quarter. Over the mantelpiece 
there was suspended the portrait of some noted highwayman, 
who had been executed at Tyburn; and again was Mr. Weller 
disappointed in his search after an idea. 


” 


“Pray be seated, sir,” said Miss Aurelia Snuggins, 
perceiving that her visitor was somewhat embarrassed. 
“Thank’ee,” cried old Weller; “I’ll take a cheer: sittin’s as 
cheap as standin’ anyhow. I raly believe that the corporal 
motions 0’ indiwiduals is the on’y things as is ex-empt from 


taxations. Blowed if I don’t think they’ll soon lay a himpost 


'S Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
1 May 1841, Vol. II. No. 2, p. 9. 
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upon langOvidge. It don’t matter vether Vigs or Tories is in, 
taxes vith both on ‘em is all the go.” 

“Are they indeed, sir?” enquired Miss Snuggins, by way of 
saying something. 

“They raly is, ma’am,” returned old Mr. Weller; “and if so 
be they goes on so much longer, they’ll break the people’s 
hearts, as the costermonger did the wery sensitive old donkey’s 
by tellin’ him he worn’t fit for no more service.” 

The literary barber, who had hitherto remained standing 
upon the threshold of the door of communication between the 
parlour and the shop, now advanced towards the singular 
visitor, and said in his most bland and insinuating tones, “Might 
I enquire whether have the honour of addressing myself to the 
writer of the billet — doux which my sister received, and, if not, 
what may be the nature of your present business?” 

It would be impossible to describe the look of unmitigated 
contempt and scorn which old Mr. Weller cast upon the barber, 
as these words met his ears. 

“T tell ‘ee wot it is, my worthy and hindependent friend,” 
said old Weller, after a pause, “we ain’t come upon sich 
formiliar terms yet as to warrant you to call me by the name o’ 
Billy; an’ as for wot I may do, the question isn’t come to that 
there pint yet.” 

“T merely put a civil interrogatory, and expected an equally 
courteous response,” suggested the literary barber, with a bland 
smile. 

“T’m wery much afeerd you’re rather gone in the upper 
storey,” said Mr. Weller; then turning his back completely 
round upon the barber, he winked his eye and nodded his head 
familiarly to Miss Aurelia, saying, “Pray excuse this here little 
interruption, my dear.” 
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“That is my brother, sir,” said Miss Snuggins, drawing 
herself up to her full height, and appearing deeply indignant at 
the manner in which the illustrious barber was treated by the 
unceremonious visitor. 

“Vell,” ejaculated old Weller, “ve none on us meant no 
offence; and so none needn’t be taken. Howsomever, if that 
there gen’leman’Il have the kindness to leave us alone for a 
quarter of an hour or so, ve can be getting’ the coach ready for 
him to overhaul afore it starts.” 

Mr. Snuggins comprehended Mr. Weller’s meaning, and 
accordingly retreated to his shop, where he applied himself to 
the wig upon the block, muttering at short intervals, “Well, 
he’ll never prove an incendiary with regard to the Thames!” 

In the meantime old Mr. Weller had drawn his chair close 
to that occupied by Miss Snuggins, and had assumed the most 
amiable and interesting expression of countenance he could 
possibly summon to his aid. 

“You got them werses from me this mornin’ my dear?” he 
said, after a pause. “I hope they produced a proper impression 
in you buzzim, and cleared the road for the stage-coach 0’ 
matrimony. I’m a plain, straightfor’ard kind of a feller; and if 
you’d on’y been a vidder I shouldn’t have had nothin’ to say to 
you. As itis, I don’t care if] agin enters into a little matrimonial 
speckilation.” 

“T am really very much flattered by your good opinion of 
me,” began Miss Snuggins; “but—” 

“A young o’oman’s mouth ain’t never pretty ven she says 
but,” interrupted old Weller. “I'll jist tell ‘ee wot it is. My 
Samivel’s guv’ner, Mr. Pickvick, as lives at the willa close by, 
has took unto his -selfa wife; and so marryin’ seems the fashion 
among the Pickvickians and all that knows ‘em. But, betwixt 
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you an’ me, Miss, and the post, Pickvick has got a preshus 
queer un: I’m blowed if she didn’t make him go out this 
mornin’ vith sich a site 0’ clothes on as ud make a whole vorkus 
happy.” 

“And how do you know,” enquired Miss Aurelia, with a 
smile, “that your wife — supposing you married one — would 
not treat you in the same way?” 

“Cos she couldn’t make me put on a extra veskit without 
havin’ a design agin my life,” answered old Weller: “she’d on’y 
do it to get rid on me, by getting’ me drowned or washed away 
in my perspiration; and I’m wery sure you would not vish to 
come that there.” 

“Oh! not I,” said Aurelia, blushing, and coquetting with the 
stocking into which she was putting a new heel. 

“So now I’ve made myself pretty ‘telligible,” resumed old 
Weller, at the expiration of a few moments; “and, with your 
leave-” 

The old gentleman rose, and was about to seize his fair 
companion’s hand preparatory to conveying it to his lips, in the 
most approved style of love-making amongst all civilized 
nations, when the door of the closet suddenly burst open, and 
an object, resembling a bundle of clothes, rolled out upon the 
floor. Mr. Weller started, and uttered an ejaculation bearing 
some reference to his eyes; and Miss Aurelia Snuggins burst 
out in a loud fit of laughter. As for the cause of this untoward 
interruption, the object resembling the bundle of clothes raised 
itself up in a sitting posture; and, in the course of a few 
moments, Mr. Weller was enabled, to his profound surprise, to 
catch a glimpse of the revered countenance of Mr. Pickwick. 

The truth is as follows. Scarcely had Mr. Pickwick 
ensconced himself in the cupboard, when it struck him that, as 
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the interview between Mr. Weller and Miss Aurelia would 
probably be a long one, he might as well ease his position by 
sitting; and he accordingly seated himself upon the floor of the 
closet, with all due precaution and silence. The heat of the 
place and the weight of the clothes he wore, however, tended 
to make him sleepy; and, leaning his back against the wall, he 
listened for a few moments to the conversation which was 
taking place in the parlour. The sounds of the voices speedily 
fell like a meaningless drone upon his ears; and then he heard 
and remembered nothing more at all, until he lost his 
equilibrium and rolled out of the cupboard. 

Mr. Pickwick began rubbing his eyes; and, under the 
impression that he had just awoke from his night’s rest, he 
exclaimed in his usual bland tone, “Now, then, Sam — hot 
water, and a clean shirt.” 

Now old Mr. Weller was a man who was not naturally 
suspicious, nor was he inclined to place an evil construction 
upon the actions of a fellow creature; but Mr. Pickwick’s 
sudden issue from the cupboard was certainly enough to create 
and encourage the idea that his visit to the barber’s house was 
also more or less connected with Miss Aurelia Snuggins. Mr. 
Weller forgot, at the moment, the improbability of Mr. 
Pickwick’s abandoning his legal partner at home for a barber’s 
sister abroad; and he instantly saw a rival — and a dangerous 
one — in the venerable person of our hero! 

It was, accordingly, with a rueful although a determined 
expression of countenance that old Mr. Weller began to take 
off his coat, while he thus apostrophised Mr. Pickwick, who 
had by this time collected his scattered ideas, and risen from 
the floor on which he had been seated:- 
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“You an’ I, sir, has now bin ack-vainted for several year, an’ 
you ’ve acted like a father to Samivel; but this here is an attack 
on my honour; an’ sich as I can’t put up with, as the sweep said 
ven the miller told him not to run agin him. I can’t abear it, sir 
—and I must windicate my own rights.” 

By the time old Mr. Weller had brought this oration to an 
end, he had succeeded, by divers desperate struggles, in 
divesting himself of his coat; and he now proceeded very 
leisurely to tuck up his shirt-sleeves, with a full determination 
to avenge all his wrongs. 

“T’m sure, Mr. Pickwick,” he continued in a most doleful 
tone of voice, which, but its lugubriousness, appeared strangely 
at variance with his hostile preparations, - “I’m sure I’ve 
inwariably entertained the wery greatest reespeck for you an’ 
your’n; an’ I’d do anything in the vorld to testify my gratitude 
and dewotion tow’rds you; but,” he added, sinking his voice 
almost to a whisper, “I’m wery much afeerd that on this here 
occasion | ai’nt got no alterneytive but to punch your wenerable 
old head.” 

At these words, which threw Mr. Pickwick into the most 
profound astonishment, Miss Snuggins uttered a dreadful 
scream, and threw herself between that gentleman and Mr. 
Weller. The barber was alarmed by his fair sister’s 
exclamation, and hastened into the parlour, flourishing a pair 
of curling irons in one hand and dangling the wig, which he had 
abstractedly brought with him, in the other. 

“In the name of Sense and Genius — the goddesses whom I 
worship — what is the meaning of this disturbance?” cried the 
barber. 

“T’m made a fool on — that’s all!” replied old Weller. 

“And pray who has stultified you?” enquired the barber. 
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“T won’t have no kind 0’ gammonin’ here,” said Mr. Weller; 
“but Pll have a explanation in the presence 0’ my son Samivel, 
who is wery capable o’ pertectin’ his old father. You wants to 
do jist as you choose vith me, cos o’ the natral veakness 0’ my 
disposition.” 

And, as he uttered these words, old Mr. Weller resumed his 
coat and advanced solemnly towards the door, exclaiming, 
“Come along, all on you; we’ll refer this here little affair to 
Samivel.” 

“We must accompany him,” said Mr. Pickwick, in a hurried 
tone; “or Heaven only knows what harm he may do at my 
house, in his present excited state.” 

The barber threw aside the curling-tongs and the wig, - the 
former of which fell upon Mr. Pickwick’s toes, and the latter in 
the fireplace; Miss Snuggins put on her bonnet and shaw], and 
summoned a dirty servant girl to “mind the shop;” and Mr. 
Pickwick, with his habitual gallantry, having offered the fair 
lady his arm, the little party set out in pursuit of Mr. Weller, 
whom they shortly overtook. The old coachman, hearing 
footsteps behind him, just deigned to cast a rapid glance in that 
direction; and, having thus satisfied his curiosity, pursued his 
way with the dogged sulkiness of an old bear. 

The loud voices in which Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Snuggins 
spoke, - the strange appearance of our hero in his winter garb 
beneath a hot sun, - and the extraordinary manner in which the 
party was proceeding along the road, with old Weller a few 
paces in advance, speedily attracted the attentions of some idle 
boys; and in the course of a very few minutes, a tolerable crowd 
was seen following Mr. Weller, , senior, as if he were 
O’Connell, leading his “tail” to St. Stephen’s. 

“My eyes, here’s a lark!” cried one boy. 
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“The barber, too, up to his neck in business!” said another. 

“A wedding!” shouted a third, forgetting the lateness of the 
hour. 

“Hooray!” was the simultaneous roar that followed the 
apparently felicitous idea. 

“Vich is the bridegroom?” 

“That there feller in front, vith the tops an’ cords.” 

“Vy, the bride’s the barber’s gal!” 

“Ah! Snuggins knows wot time o’ day it is!” 

This statement that Mr. Snuggins was aware of the hour, 
was a metaphorical mode of implying that he was well 
acquainted with the ways of the world, and the proper method 
of turning them to his own advantage. The crowd increased 
every moment; and still did Mr. Weller, senior, pursue his way; 
undaunted and unmoved by the sensation he had been the 
means of exciting; while Mr. Pickwick gallantly supported 
Miss Snuggins on his arm, and her erudite father walked by his 
side. In this manner did they arrive at Mr. Pickwick’s 
residence. 

The crowd was greatly disappointed when the objects of 
curiosity turned into the enclosure in front of that villa; and the 
gate of the said enclosure was fastened against the mob. Mrs. 
Pickwick ran to the parlour window, and was positively struck 
powerless with astonishment when she beheld her husband so 
gallantly and politely tripping along the garden-walk with a 
lady hanging upon his arm. Mrs. Pickwick was not only 
rendered powerless by this extraordinary spectacle, but was 
also struck dumb, and when a woman is deprived of the faculty 
of using her tongue by any occurrence, that occurrence must be 
of a grave nature indeed! 
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Mr. Weller, senior, gave a tremendous single knock at the 
door; and, Mr. Weller, junior, answered the appeal. 

“Vell, this is a sight,” cried Sam, glancing first at his father 
and master, and then at the crowd that was hooting and bawling 
at the gate: “nothin’ like causing a sensation, as the gen’leman 
said ven he set in the stocks.” 

“Hold your tongue, Sammy,” said his father; “and don’t 
aggrawate people’s feelin’s by them obserwations; they must 
touch some on us rayther hard;” — and, as he uttered this 
remark, he cast a glance of spiteful sublimity at Mr. Pickwick. 

The party now entered the hall, and, Sam having closed the 
front door, proceeded to the parlour, where Mrs. Pickwick was 
still standing at the window. 

“Mr. Pickwick, what does this mean?” demanded the better 
half of the gentleman thus appealed to, the said better half 
having by this time recovered the use of her voice, and seeming 
wonderfully inclined to exercise that of her hands upon her 
husband’s countenance, as she darted fiery glances towards the 
barber’s sister. 

“My dear -” began Mr. Pickwick. 

“Don’t dear me!” ejaculated the indignant lady. 

“That’s right, ma’am,” cried old Mr. Weller; “I wouldn’t let 
him make dear so wery cheap, if I wos you.” 

“Perhaps you can explain this, Mr. Weller?” said Mrs. 
Pickwick, to the old coachman. 

“That’s just wot I want to do, ma’am; an’ if so be you'll 
wote yourself into a committee of inquiry, and let Samivel be 
cheer-man, I’1l be plaintiff— Mr. Pickwick his-self is defendant 
—and them’s the vitnesses,” he added, pointed to the barber and 
his sister. 
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Mrs. Pickwick seated herself upon the sofa, and prepared to 
listen with attention to the plaintiff; and Sam, who enjoyed the 
whole proceeding, although he as yet understood but little 
about it, winked his eye to his father as an intimation that he 
might begin his story. But at this crisis the barber stood 
forward, waved his hand triumphantly, and commenced as 
follows: - 

“T believe — that is, I imagine — that I can cast some lustre 
upon this most mysterious affair, — in other words, that I can 
throw a light upon the subject.” 

“T never heerd of a vitness speakin’ fust,” exclaimed old 
Weller, angrily: “vait till you’re put upon your hoath!” 

“One word of elucidation,” said the barber, with as dulcet a 
tone and smile as if he were endeavouring to persuade some old 
lady to abandon her own hair and wear a wig; - “I can settle all 
this unpleasant dilemma in the smallest fraction of an hour. It 
appears, madam,” he continued, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Pickwick, “that the person who, I perceive is called Mr. Weller, 
senior, has written a billet — doux to my sister, and that he 
intended to call upon her at a certain hour to-day. Mr. Pickwick 
honoured my establishment with his presence in the meantime, 
to procure the application ofa brush to his tegumentary apparel; 
and I related to him the particulars of the love letter and the 
particulars of the love letter and the anticipated visit. Without 
suspecting, I presume, who the author of the amatory epistle 
really was, Mr. Pickwick was anxious to see him; and, in a 
moment of pardonable hilarity, I induced him to conceal 
himself in a closet, or large cupboard, in my parlour. In a fit of 
somnolence, Mr. Pickwick performed an _ involuntary 
evolution, which introduced him somewhat unexpectedly into 
the presence of Mr. Weller and my sister.” 
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“And that’s positively all?” cried Mrs. Pickwick, her 
countenance now brightening up. 

“Positively all, madam — upon my honour!” exclaimed the 
barber, throwing himself into a theatrical attitude. 

Mrs. Pickwick sprung from the sofa, and hastened to throw 
her arms around our hero’s neck, exclaiming, “My poor dear 
Mr. Pi., did I believe anything derogatory to your honour? did 
I insult him with my suspicions? did I — did I-” 

And here the young lady got up as nice a little scene of a 
domestic melodrama as one could wish to behold on a small 
scale; and Sam informed his father that he considered him to be 
a very nice young man for a limited number of persons at a tea- 
party, he having made all this disturbance about nothing. 

Old Mr. Weller now began to look very contrite — and, 
therefore, very stupid; but the generous heart of Mr. Pickwick 
soon hastened to his aid; and in a few minutes all was 
accordingly forgiven — all forgotten, save the crowd at the gate; 
and that would not allow itself to be consigned to oblivion so 
easily, for it continued to halloo, and shout, and bawl, as if an 
election were going on, or the nation had suddenly received 
tidings that the sovereign had abandoned half the royal 
revenues. 

“What’s to be done with that hideous mob?” demanded Mrs. 
Pickwick. 

“Leave that to me, ma’am,” ejaculated the barber: “I know 
how to silence popular uproar, and calm the waves of 
democratic tumult. Only supply me with an old chair to stand 
upon.” 

Sam Weller hastened into the kitchen, and returned with the 
article required. 
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“You said a old cheer, didn’t you?” asked Sam, with a 
cunning leer. 

The barber nodded a grave affirmative. 

“Here you air then, to your heart’s content,” added Sam; and 
the barber forthwith proceeded with the chair to the bottom of 
the garden in front of the house. 

The mob shouted more vociferously than ever, as the barber 
advanced solemnly down the gravel-walk; and a tremendous 
clapping of hands welcomed him and the chair, as he passed 
through the gate. The barber then felt what it was to be popular, 
and sighed as he thought what he might have been inf he had 
only found his way into the House of Commons. Dragging his 
chair after him, he penetrated into the midst of the people, 
ascended the chair, and proceeded to address them in the 
following eloquent and impressive language: - 

“My friends, I have risen to remark — and while I am up I 
may as well add — you are all here — yes, you are all here! 
(Tremendous cheering). Ponder on these things: you are all 
here, every one of you! (Hear! hear!) you know that I am 
devoted to your interests, and that I am your true friend. If I 
have not been fortunate enough to represent you as yet in 
Parliament, it is not my fault. (Sensation, and “Go it, barber!”’) 
If I were the representative of Dulwich, and if Dulwich had me 
as a representative, I would not rest until I had obtained a 
charter making Dulwich a city, creating a bishop for it, and 
raising to the rank of aldermen some of the highly respectable 
individuals by whom | am at this moment surrounded.” 

Scarcely had this glowing eulogium upon the respectability 
of the multitude escaped the lips of this truly popular orator, 
when he felt his silk handkerchief gliding gently and almost 
imperceptibly from his pocket. Mr. Snuggins turned hastily 
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round to ascertain who of the proposed aldermen was the 
perpetrator of this strange proceeding, when the seat of the 
chair suddenly gave way, and he fell through to the ground. 
The crowd gave a loud-ringing shout; and at the same moment 
the popular orator’s hat was dashed completely over his eyes; 
down to the very bridge of his nose, where it stopped. Another 
tremendous huzza rent the air; and as two members of the 
highly respectable assembly caught hold of Mr. Snuggins’ 
coat-tails, and began pulling them different ways, his coat was 
speedily converted into a jacket. 

Suddenly, a passage was opened to the popular barber 
through the crowd, and a powerful arm seized him by the collar 
to extricate him from his unpleasant predicament. When the 
orator was at a distance from the multitude, and was enabled to 
remove his hat from his eyes, he found that he was indebted for 
his release from jeopardy to Mr. Samuel Weller. On his return 
once more to Mr. Pickwick’s parlour, due consolation was 
administered to him; and to the satisfaction of all present, the 
crowd began to disperse. 

Mr. Pickwick insisted upon the barber and Miss Snuggins 
staying to dinner, and being treated as friends and equals. This 
courtesy amply recompensed Mr. Snuggins for the treatment he 
had experienced at the hands of the mob; and in the evening, 
agreeably to Mr. Pickwick’s request, he consented to relate the 
history of his life. Old Mr. Weller and Sam were summoned 
into the parlour to hear the autobiography of a great man; and, 
with the solemnity of an Aeneas addressing a Dido, did Mr. 
Snuggins commence his history in the following manner. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE BARBER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PARTI. 


A MOST MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURE, WHICH MUST 
BE READ TO BE UNDERSTOOD, IS HEREIN 
RELATED."° 


MY respectable sire conducted, in a highly creditable 
manner, a flourishing business in the soap and candle line. The 
house of Dipp, Snuggins, and Co., ere the gentle breezes of 
eighteen summers had kissed my expanding forehead, had 
risen, through the excellence of their sweet- scented white and 
brown soap, to a palmy state of credit, to which the clear light 
of their four-pound moulds added an effulgence amounting to 
an enviable illumination. It was the fond hope and constant 
advice of my doating father that I should take kindly to the 
candle business, and add another Snuggins to the firm, in which 
case the appendage of Co. would be valid and good, instead, as 
it then was, a matter of pure imagination. But, despising what 
I somewhat irreverently called the slippery occupation of my 
father, I constantly and stubbornly declined his counsel. My 
taste was classic: still, for me, Grease had no inspiration. It was 
in vain that I was led to look back upon the early days of the 
firm of Dipp and Co., and contrast it in its strivings for half- 
saved candle ends and the drippings sedulously gleaned from 
the consumptive rib which swung on Sundays before the 
kitchen fire, to its present glorious independence: - it was in 


'6 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
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vain to remind me of the fame of tis brilliant dips which 
illuminated one half of the British empire, or the honour which 
attended its perfumed cakes as they washed the other half.to the 
final question placed before me in the bright array of all these 
commendations, did I, with the candle-light of genius flashing 
from my eye, and the tallow of ambition resolving itself into 
tapers of immortal glory in my heart, reply in a decided 
negative. Thereupon I straightaway became a sentimentalist: I 
wore my eyes heavenward, and my collar open; I took to 
abstraction, whiskers, and poetry: and my residence, like my 
aspirations, soon became lofty. My first weekly allowance was 
parted with for cigars; and my second for a month’s airy 
location near a garret’s top. 

It was on a raw gusty night, in the month of November, 
1813, that I ensconced myself behind the safest pane of glass 
in my attic, with the remnant of the last hour of the last doze of 
my soul-composing Havannahs. I gazed upon the storm, and 
grew thoughtful upon the fate of genius. As the wind puffed 
fitfully through the broken panes, so puffed I the smoke of my 
Havannah; and this unison of action with the element’s led me 
naturally enough to the contemplation of the remarkable 
coincidence which existed, at that particular moment, in the 
storm without, and that which raged within my own bosom. 
This state of mind could not long exist in a temperament so 
sensitive as mine to outward influences, and so essentially 
imaginative and poetical, without engendering some mighty 
conceptions. My mind had wavered long, irresolute between 
two impulses. Some lines which a few weeks before I had 
addressed to his Majesty George the Third, would, I thought, 
draw upon me the royal approbation. The poem was entitled 
the “Gallant Ship,” and was complimentary to the nautical taste 
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of his Majesty. One verse alone of this gem of the sea do I 
recollect at this moment:— 


Blow high, blow low, ye might airs, 
With elemental rancour; 

Our gallant ship ye cannot move, 
Because she is at anchor! 


An offer of the place of poet-laureate was what I had partly 
concluded upon accepting; but my genius was too versatile to 
be confined to one sphere; and I dreaded that, if I retained the 
laureateship, it would interfere with more general literary 
avocations. Happy for the world was it, that, on that identical 
night of November 1813, there happened in that dreadful storm, 
and that I was by to behold it. It produced the following lines:— 


How is it that the elemental war, 

The furious strivings of the winds and waves, 
The jar of Nature, and the ocean’s whirl. 

The sea-cries, and the lightning, and the thunder, 
Should breathe a grateful calm upon my mind, 
And soothe its storms, and lay its passions still? 
E’en as the ships are tossed upon the foam, 

So has my soul till now been rudely tossed! 
Now is my resolution taken — now! 


You can fancy me, after this brilliant burst of inspiration, 
standing erect, my eye cast upwards, my arms folded, my feet 
firmly fixed in the first position, my lips compressed, forcing 
the extremity of my regalia into close companionship with the 
very tip of my nose, - my whole attitude, in fine, comprising a 
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positive and animated picture of inflexible decision. “Now!” 
the cigar dropped from my lips with the word: down I sate, 
seized again my pen, and commenced a tragedy — when the 
door slowly opened! 

The door opened; and the pen fell from my hands — but not 
because a ghost or an evil - spirit entered the room; no - simply 
because a venerable old gentleman presented himself upon the 
threshold; and this venerable gentleman I knew to be the 
occupant of a handsome suite of apartments on the first floor of 
the same house in which J lodged. This old gentleman had 
taken the lodgings, which he occupied, the day after my 
removal from the paternal roof and settlement in that abode; 
and he had arrived at his new place of residence in the evening, 
accompanied by a female closely veiled, and whom I 
understood from the landlady to be his daughter. The landlady 
attended upon them; and they lived in the strictest privacy, 
seldom if ever stirring abroad and leading an existence of even 
painful seclusion, according to my ideas. It was, therefore, with 
feelings of considerable astonishment that I beheld this 
mysterious old gentleman on the threshold of my apartment. 

I however invited him to walk in, and I abandoned to him 
the chair upon which I had been sitting, transferring my own 
person to a deal box, those being the only seats in in the attic of 
which I was the weekly tenant. I then looked at the old 
gentleman in a peculiar way, as much as to say, “Might I know 
to what circumstance I am to attribute the honour of this visit?” 
and I was struck with his venerable appearance, the melancholy 
which seemed to sit upon his brow and lip, and the pleasing 
expressing of his countenance. I felt interested in him; and 
longed to cultivate his acquaintance. 
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“You will pardon this intrusion,” he said; “but your singular 
habits and your extreme youth have attracted my attention. I 
see you go out occasionally, and have observed that you 
generally return with books under your arm. You are living in 
evident poverty; and yet you have no occupation by which you 
might attempt to earn an honest livelihood.” 

These remarks were in reality intended as questions; and, 
with the communicative freedom of youth, I hastened to reveal 
all the circumstances of my position to the individual who 
seemed so kindly interested in my behalf. I told him that my 
father was rich, but that I would not obey his inclinations in 
respect to the choice of an occupation; that I had left the 
paternal dwelling; but my sister had persuaded my mother to 
make me a certain allowance unknown to my father, who was 
anxious to starve me into compliance with his wishes. I also 
stated that I was naturally of a literary turn; and that I had 
resolved to become a second Shakespeare, when he (the old 
gentleman, and not Shakespeare) entered the room. 

I moreover regaled my visitor with reminiscences and 
incidents of my childhood; for indeed my genius had been 
particularly precocious. My soul, even when I myself was 
juvenile, was “above buttons.” The yearnings of my young 
ambition overleaped the childish trivialities of hobby horses 
and gilt-gingerbread, and aspiringly ensconced me in the 
shilling gallery at Sadler’s Wells. In a word — I “lisped in 
number, and the numbers came;” and, astounding as it may 
seem, the numbers were those of Shakespeare, and the words 
identical. Far be it from me to attempt an explanation, either 
phrenological or pathological, of the causes which went to 
produce this wonderful precocity; but the fact that I imbibed 
Shakespeare with my mother’s milk is attested by the most 
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respectable authority. I used often, in early youth, to fall in 
with the venerable lady who had the high honour of watching 
my early being, in the agreeable and truly interesting capacity 
of dry — nurse; and this honourable matron delighted 
exceedingly to dwell upon the early years of her interesting 
charge. On one occasion, according to her account, she one 
day asked me, when I was about four years old, whether I 
would have my bread buttered, or made sweet with honey, and 
that my marvellous reply was in the very words of 
Shakespeare’s Juliet, — “Sweet, honey, nurse!” 

All these matters did I relate in detail to the old gentleman 
who visited me in the manner aforesaid. He listened with the 
greatest attention; and then seemed anxious and embarrassed in 
his manner, as if he had something to remark or propose, and 
dared not. 

“You are very young to live thus alone, and be at variance 
with your parents,” said he, after a long pause. 

“I am too proud to yield,” said I, “to the unsentimental, 
unpoetical, uncouth proposal of my father.” 

“And if you had a sum of money at your disposal-” began 
the old gentleman, slowly. 

“T should lay the foundation of my future fortune,” I added, 
suddenly interrupting him. 

“The wish is easily fulfilled,” murmured my companion, as 
if by an effort. 

“How? speak!” I exclaimed. 

“Nay — I did not imply by dishonourable means,” hastily 
added the old gentleman; - “no fraud, no villainy is necessary 
to secure the sum you may require. A certain sacrifice would 
however be required; and that sacrifice, to a warm and fervid 
imagination, would be great — too great, indeed!” 
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“You can name the terms, if such I may denominate the 
sacrifice to which you allude,” said I. 

“T must know more of you first — I must make my enquiries 
— I must see that all you have told me is true,” said the old 
gentleman hastily; and he rose to depart, saying, “To-morrow 
evening at this hour, if you will allow me, I will visit you 
again.” 

This mysterious individual tool his leave; and I retried to my 
humble couch, puzzling my brain with conjectures relative to 
the sacrifice that was to be made in order to secure a large sum 
of money. I fell asleep, and dreamt of venerable old gentlemen, 
with sacks full of gold in their hands; and when I awoke in the 
morning, I found that my slumbers had lasted until a much later 
hour than was their wont. I could not write all that day: I 
walked abroad, and wandered about the mazes of the mighty 
metropolis. I am really devotedly attached to London; and I 
too as much pride in it at that time, as if it had been my own. 
What mattered it to me whether the fine houses at the West End 
belonged to me or to another? What mattered it whether my 
father’s property, or that of a stranger, was about to be 
improved by the opening of some new square, or the extension 
of an old street? As I walked past the noble edifices, my eyes 
rested with affectionate satisfaction on their lofty exterior; and 
the owners themselves, while they trod their proud halls, did 
not feel a higher glow of pride or pleasure than the individual 
who was roaming past their doors. While I picked my way over 
the rubbish in the newly-repaired streets, or stood on one side 
of some square, and beheld the stately dwellings that spring up 
as if at the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp, the showy equipages that 
dashed by them, and the moving mass of beings ever passing 
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and repassing, I was ready to lift up my hands and eyes in 
ecstasy, to wonder if there ever were such another city as our’s! 

In the evening, true to his appointment, the lodger on the 
first floor, whose name I had in the mean time learnt from the 
landlady to be Winterton, made his appearance. He wore a 
smile of satisfaction upon his countenance, and observed as he 
seated himself, “I am pleased with you —I find that all you have 
told me is true.” 

“T had no object in deceiving you,” said I. 

“But I had a material one in ascertaining the whole truth,” 
was the abrupt observation which issued from the lips of Mr. 
Winterton; then, after a slight pause, he said, with more 
deliberation and calmness, “You are in want of a sum of money 
to prepare the way to fortune; what think you of five thousand 
pounds?” 

“That I should be independent of my father for life,” was 
my immediate answer. 

“The money is at your service — upon one condition,” said 
the old gentleman. 

“And that condition is-” 

“Marriage!” he added. 

“Marriage!” I exclaimed. “Surely that is not so great a 
sacrifice, if the lady be tolerably good looking.” 

“I need not have said a word about sacrifices,” hastily 
exclaimed Mr. Winterton. “The lady is eminently beautiful, 
and equally accomplished.” 

“T consent — I consent — without a moment’s deliberation!” 
was my immediate answer; and I pressed my companion’s 
hands with unfeigned joy — still fearful, however, that what I 
heard would prove a delusion. 
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“Agreed!” cried the old gentleman, with reciprocal delight: 
“in three days the nuptials shall take place. On the second 
evening from this prepare to accompany me on a short 
journey.” 

He wrung my hand, and hastened out of the room, leaving 
me a prey to the most acute suspense and anxiety, which 
occasional intervals of burning hope and joyous anticipation 
alone rendered in any way tolerable. 

I went to bed, but could not sleep; and on the following 
morning I rose at a very early hour. My windows overlooked 
a complete little world. Poverty, affluence, industry, 
profligacy, and vice, were all assembled beneath them, as 
beneath those of almost every other house in London. Oaths 
and curses reached my ears, even in my garret, from a little den 
of debauchery and drunkenness on one side; while from the 
other the sweet tones of a piano, and the soft clear voice of a 
little golden-haired maiden, came floating in at the window. 
Opposite there was a gambling — house: the building fronted on 
the next street, and the rear windows looked out upon mine. 
The curtains were ever drawn. I could see by night the rouge 
— et — noir table, and the movement of the rake as it drew 
together the heaps of gold. Night after night did the bright light 
burn in those rooms without cessation. I had often seen it at 
every hour in my long night-watches; and, when the morning’s 
dawn had begun to steal over the earth, I had found it still 
blazing, and had heard the eager, angry voices of those who 
were there indulging tier dreadful passion for gambling! 

I learnt from my landlady that Mr. Winterton appeared to be 
very rich; and that his daughter was eminently beautiful. Still 
I could not venture to indulge in a hope that it was with her that 
the intended matrimonial connexion was to be formed. I 
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considered that no father would be guilty of such precipitation, 
in such a matter, with regard to his own child; that I was a total 
stranger to the young lady, and nearly as much so to her parent; 
and that the whole proposition was therefore a delusion. I could 
not however understand how so singular a proceeding would 
constitute a joke calculated to afford any diversion to its plotter; 
and thus was I a prey to the deepest suspense for two whole 
days, until the appointed hour, when Mr. Winterton again 
visited my humble apartment. 

“Are you still of the same min?” demanded he, without 
taking the chair to which I pointed. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“Then make your little preparations, and follow me,” said 
Mr. Winterton. 

I did as I was desired; and in a few minutes I declared that I 
was ready to accompany him. He slowly led the way down 
stairs, and was met at the door of his suite of apartments by a 
lady closely veiled. 

“My daughter,” he laconically observed. 

I bowed; the young lady curtseyed; and this was all that then 
passed between us. Not a word was exchanged; nor could I 
catch a glimpse of her countenance. She hastily took her 
father’s arm; and they descended the stairs, I followed them 
close behind. When we reached the front door, I perceived that 
a post-chaise was waiting in the street. The night was dark; and 
the lamps of the chaise were not lighted. The postilion enquired 
if that neglect of the ostler should be remedied; and Mr. 
Winterton instantaneously replied in the negative. 

The landlady was somewhat surprised when she saw that I 
was about to accompany her first — floor lodgers; but I owed 
her nothing; and so she had no right to grumble. 
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“Shall I keep your apartment for you, sir?” said she to me, 
alluding to my garret. 

“Yes — for a short time at all events,” cried Mr. Winterton, 
thus answering the query for me. 

Miss Winterton was now handed into the vehicle by her 
father, - he beckoned me to follow her; I obeyed the signal, - he 
then ascended the steps and took his seat next to his daughter, 
mine being opposite; - the door was closed — the postilion 
mounted his horse — and away we went! 

The moment the post — chaise left the house, Mr. Winterton 
pulled up the wooden blinds; and I was thus unable to 
distinguish in which direction, and through which throughfares 
of London, we were proceeding. Not a word was spoken by 
either of my companions; and I did not choose to interrupt a 
silence which appeared to be more or less intentional on their 
part. At length the close atmosphere of the chaise became 
intolerably oppressive, notwithstanding it was in the middle of 
winter; and then Mr. Winterton lowered one of the blinds a few 
inches. We were howsoever by this time beyond the precincts 
of London; and every time we stopped to change horses, the 
blind was drawn up altogether. It was therefore impossible to 
discover which road we were pursuing; and in this manner did 
we journey all night, without either of us once uttering a single 
word. 

The chaise stopped at a spot where the blinds were at length 
lowered altogether, just as a clock apparently close by, 
proclaimed the hour of eight. The morning was misty and dull; 
but the air was refreshing after having been cooped up in the 
post-chaise all night. I looked forth from the widow, and found 
that the chaise had stopped at the door of a church. The 
opposite window, commanded a view of a wide expanse of 
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meadow and wood-land; and on the summit of a distant hill 
stood a range of white buildings, which seemed to bear the 
aspect of a nobleman’s or gentleman’s country seat. No other 
habitation was to be seen on that side of the country; but on my 
right hand, there was the church, with the parsonage house at a 
little distance; and immediately adjacent to the later was a small 
but picturesque hamlet. 

I was no however permitted to contemplate the surrounding 
scenery and objects for any length of time: Mr. Winterton 
assisted his daughter to alight; and when I had followed them, 
he said to me in a solemn tone, “Are you still of the same 
mind?” 

“Tam,” was my reply: “but wherefore all this mystery?” 

“T cannot explain myself now,” answered Mr. Winterton; 
and, proffering his arm to his daughter, he led the way towards 
the parsonage — house. There Miss Winterton was received by 
the rustic pastor’s wife and daughter, and I was shown to an 
apartment where I was enabled to perform my ablutions and 
arrange my toilet, during which occupations I vainly 
endeavoured to penetrate the mysterious adventure in which I 
was involved. But all conjecture was fruitless; and, while I was 
yet doubting whether this singular drama would really progress 
to the usual dénouement, | was summoned to the parlour to 
partake of breakfast. The meal passed away in silence; but it 
was then — and for the first time — that I beheld the countenance 
of Miss Winterton. To attempt to describe it were impossible: 
- never had I gazed upon such a faultless face — such delicate 
features — such expressive eyes — such luxuriant locks. She 
noticed the voiceless tribute of admiration which I paid her 
charms, and blushed deeply. 
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Could it be possible that I was destined to be untied to that 
beauteous girl? And why not? I was young — I was then 
handsome — and I was certainly clever: the only thing was, that 
she knew nothing of my intellectual acquirements; and she 
certainly seemed to care but little about my personal 
appearance, for she scarcely glanced towards me once during 
the twenty minutes we passed at the breakfast — table. 

When the meal was concluded, we all rose, and set out in 
solemn procession for the church. My heart beat high with 
anxiety and suspense; - I was not however doomed to be 
disappointed; - but I shall not dwell upon this portion of my 
narrative. Suffice it to say that I was untied to Miss Ellen 
Winterton, and that her father received the certificate of our 
marriage from the hands of the clergyman who performed the 
ceremony. That certificate, which I did not see, he conveyed 
to his pocket. 

We returned to the carriage, into which I had the pleasure of 
handing my bride; and Mr. Winterton again drew up the 
wooden blinds. Every time we changed horses, he lowered the 
blinds a few inches, paid the postilions, and gave his orders in 
a whisper which I could not overhear. The same mysterious 
silence which characterised our nocturnal journey, now again 
prevailed; and a secret and unaccountable feeling of awe 
prevented me from breaking it. My beauteous bride retained 
her veil over her countenance; and, if I might judge by the 
direction in which she kept her head, she never once glanced 
towards me during this day’s journey. 

At about half an hour before midnight, the chaise stopped, 
the blinds were drawn up, and I found, by the light of the street- 
lamps, that we were once more at the door of the house in which 
we lodged in London. In a little more than four and twenty 
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hours, we had travelled, as nearly as I could calculate by the 
rate of pace, about a hundred and eighty miles! 

Mr. Winterton requested me to alight and summon the 
landlady of the house to receive his daughter. As he uttered 
these words he put something into my hand, which I received 
and retained mechanically. I then hastened to k nock and ring 
at the front door; - the noise of wheels and horses’ trampings 
fell upon my ears, - I turned round — and beheld the post-chaise, 
which contained my beauteous bride and her father, retreating 
from the spot where it had deposited me, as fast as two powerful 
horses could drag it. 

“Stop! stop!” I cried, gnashing my teeth with rage; but the 
vehicle was already out of sight. It went like the wind. 

The landlady admitted to me after a considerable delay; and 
I then recollected the object which my father-in-law thrust into 
my hand, and which I still retained. It was a pocket-book: - I 
hastened to open it, thinking that it might be in some way 
connected with this most mysterious adventure; and I found 
that I was not disappointed in my conjecture. It contained Bank 
notes to the amount of five thousand pounds. 


“An’ a wery gratifyin’ sight it must ha’ been too,” said Sam 
Weller, perceiving that the barber paused when he reached this 
point in his narrative; “a wery gratifyin’ sight, as the single 
gen’leman said when he opened the basket as come by a 
unbeknown hand, and found a live babby in it.” 

“That isn’t all, is it?” demanded old Weller, addressing 
himself to the barber. 

“Oh! no,” was the immediate reply: “the most interesting 
part is yet to come.” 
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“Well, you shall finish your narrative after supper,” said Mr. 
Pickwick; “I am sure you must be hungry, talking so much.” 

“Just as you please,” observed the literary barber; and, 
accordingly, as soon as the evening repast was disposed of, this 
highly entertaining personage pursued his history in the 
following manner. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE BARBER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PART II. 


LITERARY MATTERS. — THE SUICIDE. — THE 
EXPLANATION.” 


IT is impossible to describe my astonishment at this sudden 
disparition of the vehicle which contained the objects of all my 
newly formed hopes. I however determined not to give up all 
ideas of possessing my lovely bride; and, accordingly, after a 
few hours repose, I commenced a journey of discovery upon 
foot, having desired my landlady to keep my lodging for me 
until my return. I had plenty of money in my pocket; - I was 
urged on by sanguine hope; and I thought that by visiting the 
whole country within a hundred miles of London on either side, 
I must in process of time hit upon the church in which I had 
been married. Should I once succeed in reaching thus far, I 
fanced that subsequent success in working out my aims would 
be certain. 

After a weary and unfruitful journey, which lasted upwards 
of four months, I returned to London, tolerably well inclined to 
give up all search after my wife and trust to chance or accident 
to unite us again. I really believe that a Londoner ought to be 
obliged to leave the city once a year in order properly to 
appreciate his state of existence, and to know how infinitely 
preferable this is to all other places in England as a residence. 
How delightful is it to one, who for months has been 


'7 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
15 May 1841, Vol. II. No. 4, p. 25. 
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experimenting in rural felicity, to return to the metropolis — to 
join the busy crowd — to resume his accustomed occupations — 
to feel again the excitement of business, the throes of ambition, 
and the lures of innocent diversions! I take it for granted that 
every resident of London feels as happy to return to it again, 
after a temporary absence, as I did. I felt inexpressibly 
comfortable, when I had once more fairly regained my seat at 
my table in my little attic. I thought I should never desire to 
leave it again. Study was an absolute enjoyment — a privilege. 
Everything in that diminutive chamber was so natural! 

In the course of a day or two I removed into the handsome 
apartments which Mr. Winterton had occupied during his 
residence at the house in which I lodged; and I now became 
reconciled to my family. I did not however state to my parents 
that I had acquired a large sum of money; nor did I hint at the 
little adventure of my marriage; but I suffered them to believe 
that the edge of my pen had dug so deep into so many reams of 
foolscap, it had at length hit upon a mine. I now began 
seriously to think of turning my money and my abilities to the 
best advantage; and I accordingly brought out a weekly journal. 

The Weekly Visitor created a great sensation. I was 
congratulated by my friends on the excellence of my 
hebdomadal. My editorial brethren bestowed liberal 
commendation; and I was bespattered with praise, where I 
expected to be flattered by criticism. To be sure, there were 
some croakers who thought it a little too light, and some blithe 
hearts thought it a little too heavy; - and one or two rivals raised 
the most infamous and lying reports about its principles; but, 
generally, great satisfaction was expressed with its contents. 
But, however lightly my bark danced at first, I soon found that 
there were clouds, storms, and rough waters, to be encountered 
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as well as sunshine and soft winds. An author, whom I 
reviewed with deserved severity, was sure to regard what was 
said as an emanation of jealousy. Rejected rhymists reported 
me unfriendly to the “infantile efforts of genius.” Bilious 
moralists and canting hypocrites condemned me for what their 
evil-seeking imaginations tortured into profligacy. In this way, 
my judgment and goodness of heart were underrated; and, 
although I won more smiles than frowns, yet I signed when I 
thought of the goodness of my motives and the abominable 
constructions which were frequently put upon them. 

In addition to these grievances, the drudgery of preparing 
matter for my paper soon became sickening. At times, heavy 
demands were made on my exhausted brain; and then the 
ungentle efforts to lash my mind into a fury — to spread the 
wings of an imagination borne down by lassitude — to wake up 
reluctant thoughts — were most unpleasant. And yet I knew it 
must be done, and that my readers would judge me by my 
weakness rather than by my strength. This knowledge, with 
my desire to please, placed me often in a dilemma which 
nothing but kindred experience can appreciate. When I was in 
the mood, composition was an agreeable occupation: - but, 
when draught after draught had been made upon my labour’s, 
a sense of fatigue would come over me; and I knew that the 
stream of thought yet in motion under such cloudy auspices, 
would reflect but little brilliancy on the vision of my readers. 
The misery of editorship was, that one dull article would 
receive more reprobation than a score of successful ones would 
remove. Men are prone to judge of things by the worst lights. 
The virtue which one practices, will seldom be considered 
expiatory of his vices: - the day is judged of by the minute of 
cloud, rather than the hour of sunshine; and a line of dullness 
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condemned a page of vivacity. Man looks at the specks in the 
sun, the mole in the cheek of beauty, and the blemish on the 
statue of otherwise perfect in its symmetry! 

Often, while revelling in visions of happiness, I was recalled 
to my earthly duties by the entrance of the boy from the 
printing-office — called, par excellence, “the devil.” Every 
editor is aware of the felicity which these intrusions into his 
study afford. Fixed in my arm-chair, with a horizontal line of 
leg before me, while my fancy was with my mysterious wife, I 
felt quite comfortable. At the next instant, all my glistening 
thoughts and fairy fancies were dissipated by the entrance of 
the imp of the printing — office, with a face streaked with ink, 
round-aboutless and vestless, and having on a pair of 
unmutterables hitched up on one side by a twine string, who 
shrieks out in a merciless tone, “More copy, sir!” Then, if I 
wrote something in a hurry, very witty, and very humorous, ten 
to one but that some awful hypocrite would discontinue the 
paper, “as he could not conscientiously patronise one devoted 
to Billingsgate interest, and edited by a person who had 
evidently received a diploma for his proficiency from the 
College of Saint Giles!” 

Under all these disadvantageous circumstances, I soon 
neglected the journal — and so did the public. The result was, 
it one day died of pure inanition. The last number that was 
printed did not sell one single copy; and, by the way, a very 
singular anecdote is connected with that circumstance. The day 
after this last number of the journal was ready, I met a friend, 
who said to me, “Snuggins, I don’t at all like your paper this 
week.” - “Don’t you,” said I; “what is the matter with it?” - “TI 
don’t know,” said he; “but I do not like it.” — “When did you 
read it?” I enquired. — “The moment it was out I purchased a 
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copy,” was his immediate answer. — “That I know is false,” said 
I. — “How?” he exclaimed, quite indignant. — “Because,” cried 
I, “I am sure you could not have bought a number, since not 
one has been sold!” 
unanswerable. 


— You must admit that this reasoning was 


I now led an idle life — wandering about the metropolis, 
doing nothing, and spending the little money I had left. I was 
now twenty- five years of age; and six years had elapsed since 
the day of my extraordinary marriage. During all that interval, 
I never once obtained any traces of my wife or her father. I 
roved about the metropolis, I say; - and at length I absolutely 
became attached to London with a species of filial affection. 
The destruction of any of its edifices by accidental 
circumstances nearly broke my heart. Whenever a great fire 
occurred, I felt like a father in whose household a pestilence 
had broken out, and swept off the pride of his life and the stay 
of his declining years. I was inconsolable; and I would wander 
about the place of devastation for days, scraping about in the 
ashes, peeping into the choked cellars, picking up and saving 
bits of old iron, nails, and any other little matter that might have 
escaped from the flames. I remember my grief when a splendid 
linen - drapery establishment in the city was destroyed by fire. 
I consoled myself by picking up relics in the manner aforesaid. 
Many of my fellow citizens were engaged in the same 
praiseworthy occupation; and many (particularly those who, 
from their dilapidated exterior, might have been supposed to 
have had no sympathy to spare, and whose interest on this 
occasion, for that reason, should have been the more highly 
appreciated,) were treated by the city authorities in the most 
untrustworthy manner. Some who had collected a few 
valuables, and were carrying them to a place of safety, in order, 
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I suppose, to restore them on some future occasion, were even 
carried off to jail. For one gentleman, in particular, I was much 
grieved. He had been engaged in rescuing property from the 
flames, and in the heat of the moment had placed a piece of fine 
linen under his arm, beneath his coat. Finding himself much 
fatigued, he was leaving the scene of destruction to seek the 
peaceful bosom of his family: he was walking leisurely along, 
with his arms hanging down by his side, when one of those 
pests of society, a suspicious police-officer, called upon him to 
stop. “What have you got under your arm?” exclaimed the 
policeman. — “Nothing,” answered the indignant citizen. “Do 
you call this nothing?” cried the policeman, taking hold of the 
linen which happened to protrude through a large rent in the 
gentleman’s coat. And this gentleman — this citizen of a free 
country — for this little mistake, was hauled off to prison! 

But if I mourned over the fires which occurred in respect to 
other people’s property, my sympathies were very speedily 
engrossed by one which seemed to menace all my future 
prospects. This was nothing more nor less than the general 
conflagration at the soap and tallow warehouse un which my 
revered parent was so large a share-holder. The whole place 
was burnt to the ground; and as none of the Insurance 
Companies would have anything to do with an establishment 
which was filled with materials so dangerous in case of a fire, 
we were all totally ruined. My mother had long been dead; but 
my father and sister now became altogether dependent upon me 
and my exertions. I had thus a decent family to support; and 
all my money had been long expended in a variety of frivolous 
matters. 

We took a small house in a decent, but retired 
neighbourhood, and let out a considerable portion of it in 
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lodgings. In this manner did several years pass away. One day 
— our first floor being unoccupied, and a bill announcing 
apartments to let being displayed at the window — a gentleman 
called and desired to look at the rooms. I was from home at the 
time: he, however, took the lodgings, and moved into them that 
very same afternoon. In the evening I returned home, and heard 
that an elderly gentleman had taken the apartments. On the 
following morning I caught a glimpse of our new lodger as he 
passed down stairs; and — to my unspeakable joy and surprise 
— whom should I immediately recognise but the father of my 
long absent bride? 

The old gentleman, whose hair was now excessively grey, 
and who stooped considerably in his gait, had issued from the 
house before I had recovered from the astonishment into which 
this sudden encounter had thrown me. I, however, determined 
to wait for his return, and demand an explanation; and it was 
now for the first time that I communicated my adventure of my 
marriage to my father and sister. We all remarked on the 
coincidences which had led the old gentleman to take lodgings 
in our abode, and anxiously expected his return. 

It was late in the evening when Mr. Winterton came back; 
and as soon as the servant had opened the front door to admit 
him, he hurried up stairs to his own apartments with such 
precipitation that I had no opportunity of addressing him. I 
accordingly determined to postpone our interview until the 
ensuing morning; - but scarcely had I come to this resolution, 
when the report of a pistol echoed through the house. A terrible 
idea instantly seized upon my imagination: - I ran up stairs to 
the first floor, and found the door locked. To burst it open was 
the work of a moment: - the bed-room communicated with the 
sitting one, and I hastened into the former. An appalling 
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spectacle met my eyes; - the corpse of the venerable old man 
lay stretched upon the floor — the scull was fearfully shattered 
—and a pistol, which was still grasped in his right hand, bore a 
ready testimony to the mode of the suicide’s death! 

Medical attendance was procured — but in vain; - life was 
extinct; and all hope of obtaining an explanation of his past 
conduct from the line of my father-in- law was thus annihilated 
ina moment. Of course there was a coroner’s inquest upon the 
body; and a report thereof was inserted in all the journals. No 
papers were discovered amongst the suicide’s effects to throw 
any light upon his profession, or situation in life; and not the 
smallest coin was found in his possession. Three days after the 
publication of the coroner’s inquest, and on the morning when 
the corpse was about to be consigned to the tomb, a hackney- 
coach drew up at our door, and a lady alighted. I hastened to 
receive her, for a strange presentiment had prepared me for this 
arrival; and it was therefore without a considerable amount of 
time that I thus encountered my lawful wife! 

“Ellen!” I exclaimed, as I handed her from the vehicle. 

She cast one glance towards me, and fainted in my arms: I 
conveyed her into the house, and restoratives were quickly 
applied to bring her back to life. She was then treated with the 
utmost kindness and attention by my sister; and the 
conversation naturally turned upon the suicide of her father. 
The funeral took place; and in the course of the day, I found an 
opportunity of being alone with my wife. It was then that a full 
explanation of the past was give; and this is the substance of 
that development of a mystery, which, at one time, I had almost 
fancied would prove eternal. 

It appears that, at a distance of about eighty miles from 
London, in a north-western direction, there is a superb mansion, 
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in the midst of a fine estate. The house commands a view of 
the beautiful hamlet and the rustic church at the bottom of the 
hill. On each side of the dwelling, are various trees of an 
ornamental kind, with shrubs of almost every description; but 
in the rear fruit trees predominate. On one side stretches a 
beautiful and highly cultivated flower garden. Between the 
house and the pasture lands in a little brook that has escaped 
from its lone and shady passage through a wood, and that 
dances merrily and noisily along, hastening on in its course to 
the sunny fields below. Through them its laughing waters glide 
gaily and pleasantly along, until they reach the quiet bosom of 
a lake at a little distance from the hamlet. How often, when a 
girl, had the idle, heedless steps of Ellen followed its winding 
course to its place of rest! How oftened had she wandered 
through the beautiful grove which covered the shore at its 
mouth, or sauntered along the winding, pebbly margin of the 
little bay which here puts in, as if to form, for a period, a quiet 
resting place to the new recruit before joining the main body of 
the waters! 

Ellen Winterton was the niece of the owner of that lordly 
mansion and those broad lands. Two brothers had commenced 
life under the circumstances peculiar to English families: - one 
inherited the estates of the father; the other was left 
comparatively a beggar. Of the latter was Ellen the daughter; 
and her mother — a beautiful but portionless girl whom the 
younger brother married, although without resources or even 
hopes — died in her infancy. The elder brother, Ellen’s uncle, 
was a man of eccentric habits and strange ideas. He abhorred 
matrimony, but loved money; and, in consequence of this 
predilection, he afforded little or no assistance to his brother. 
Ellen and her father however resided at the mansion, but in a 
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state of complete and servile dependence upon the will and 
pleasure of its wealthy owner. 

When Ellen was about sixteen years of age, her uncle died. 
His will was of a piece with the eccentricities of his whole 
existence. It left the entire fortune and all the possessions of 
the testator to his niece, the inheritance to take place on her 
attainment of the age of twenty one, but with this proviso, - that 
the whole should immediately devolve upon her father should 
she espouse an individual whose name was not ornamented 
with a title, and whose birth was not noble. In the meantime, a 
handsome annual income was to be paid to her, for the 
maintenance of herself and her father; and the administration 
of this will was delegated to the testator’s solicitors, who 
resided in London. It was moreover enacted by the same will 
that its provisions should cease to affect either Ellen or her 
father, from the moment that they attempted to raise money 
upon their several or joint chances of controlling the whole 
property sooner or later. 

Scarcely was the testator laid in the family, vault when the 
surviving Mr. Winterton, Ellen’s father, became a prey to the 
most restless ambition: - he longed to possess himself of the 
vast fortune which a simple breach of the provisions of the will 
on the part of his daughter, would render his own, without 
delay; and the influence which he exercised over her mind led 
him to anticipate the successful realization of this scheme. He 
ad passed almost an entire existence in dependence and slavery, 
as it were; and he could not resist the temptation of making 
himself rich and free! His plans were speedily settled and 
digested; and about a year after the internment of his brother, 
he proceeded to London, accompanied by his daughter. 
Chance led him to the same abode in which I myself occupied 
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a lodging; and, like the magician of the Arabian tale, who 
selected Aladdin for his unhallowed purposes, did Mr. 
Winterton pitch upon me as the instrument of his intrigues. 


As soon as he had sounded me, and ascertained that I was 
by no means averse to matrimony with a young a beautiful girl, 
he wrote to the clergyman of the village near the mansion- 
house on the estate; and communicated to him just so much of 
his designs as it was necessary to unfold in order to ensure the 
wished — for aim. To obtain the five thousand pounds, which 
were to serve as a bribe, was also an easy task for one who had 
hundreds of thousands in anticipation; and this was done in a 
manner which constituted no breach of the proviso of the will 
against mortgages, &c. the most difficult portion of the whole 
transaction, it appears, was to persuade his daughter to consent 
to such a sacrifice; but her naturally affectionate disposition 
was not proof against the supplications — the tears- and the 
prayers of her venerable sire; and thus was arranged, plotted, 
and executed one of the most extraordinary measures which 
ingenuity could invent, or a father consent to allow his only 
child to be connected with. 

The father was himself desirous that his daughter should 
separate from her husband as speedily as convenient after the 
marriage — ceremony; - he was by no means anxious that the 
son of a soap — boiler and tallow — candle manufacturer should 
occupy the head of the table of Winterton hall; and she herself 
was anxious to be removed from the society of one with whom 
she felt she was enacting a dishonest part, and to whom no 
affectionate sentiment attached her. 

It was thus that Mr. Winterton obtained possession of the 
fortune and estates which, without this sacrifice on her part, 
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would have devolved upon his daughter. It would almost have 
appeared that Mr. Winterton was under the influence of some 
evil genius: - the moment he was thus made wealthy, he entered 
into the maddest speculations, embarked in the most 
outrageous enterprises, and, in a word, seemed to devise all 
possible means of ridding himself of that fortune which he had 
sacrificed his daughter’s happiness to acquire. In the course of 
seven or eight years he was completely ruined; - not a resource 
remained to him who had lately possessed countless thousands 
of glittering gold and; when too late did the deluded old man 
deplore, with rage and tears, the reckless folly that had thus 
blighted all his poor daughter’s hopes for ever! 

The mansion was sold; and, Ellen was compelled to repair 
to London to take up her abode with an aunt. Her father 
promised to follow her in a day or two, as soon as he should 
have completed a few arrangements in the country. It is 
supposed that shame and remorse preyed upon his mind, and 
prevented him from seeking the abode of his relative and 
daughter. At all events, he hired a lodging in our house, on his 
arrival in London; and his daughter was only made aware of his 
miserable end through the medium of the public papers. 

In the course of the evening, when my wife had made me 
acquainted with the foregoing particulars, she took her leave, 
to return to her aunt’s. I ventured to suggest to her that she 
could have no home more eligible than that which her husband 
could provide for her; and she promised to return on the 
ensuing morning, and consult with me upon future prospects. 
Although now five and twenty years of age, she was beautiful 
as an angel; - her form had expanded into the fulness of 
womanhood; - and the melancholy expression of her 
countenance rendered her still more interesting. 
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She departed; and with the utmost anxiety did I await her 
return on the ensuing morning. 


“That ain’t all, be it?” demanded old Mr. Weller, who felt 
deeply interested in the narrative of the literary barber. 

“Oh! not near,” was the reply. “But I am afraid it is waxing 
late.” 

“If you be not fatigued, yourself, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, “you would confer a great favour upon us by 
continuing your history.” 

“In that case I shall not hesitate to inflict the conclusion 
upon you at once,” cried the barber; and, after hemming three 
times, he thus terminated his most eventful autobiography. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BARBER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PART III. 


PHRENOLOGY. — ANIMAL MAGNETISM.'® 


THE following morning was anxiously expected. At length 
it arrived; and vainly did I rush to the door every time the 
griffin’s head, which formed the knocker, was agitated 
violently. That day passed away; and my wife did not make 
her appearance. All conjecture relative to this strange conduct 
on her part was in vain; and I regretted her absence the more, 
because the short interview we had had together had rekindled 
all my affection for her, and made me acquainted with the 
graces of a mind which was as accomplished as her person was 
lovely. Day after day passed away; and still I neither saw nor 
received tidings of the fascinating creature, who was “my wife, 
and not my wife.” 

I now became restless and melancholy, and diverted myself 
all day long by roving about that metropolis, which I loved, in 
search of one whom I loved more tenderly still. I visited all the 
fashionable squares and streets — gazed up at all the windows — 
and kept memoranda of the different localities which I thus 
visited. I really think that in this manner I passed through every 
thoroughfare in London; and, when I had done with the heart 
of the capital, I pursued my researches in the suburbs. 

Two years had passed away since the death of Mr. 
Winterton and my interview with his daughter, when I one 


'8 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
22 May 1841, Vol. II. No. 5, p. 33. 
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evening took a long walk down the New Kent Road, and was 
attracted towards a charming little cottage which retreated 
about a hundred yards from the path. This picturesque dwelling 
was almost entirely surrounded by trees. I stood to contemplate 
the enchanting spot; and, sounds of female voices suddenly fell 
upon my ears. The tones of one were those which, once heard, 
were never to be forgotten; and I was suddenly electrified as it 
were by hearing the well-known voice of my well-beloved 
wife. I drew nearer towards the fence which separated the 
shrubbery from the road, and presently ascertained that Ellen 
and some other ladies were seated in a beautiful arbour 
together. I could distinguish the contours of their light gowns 
through the trees; and the sounds of their voices still fell upon 
my ears. 

I was now determined to surprise my wife, and punish her 
by the abruptness of my appearance, for having broken her 
promise to return on the former occasion of our interview. I 
cautiously opened the garden gate, gently threaded the garden 
walk, and arrived in the immediate vicinity of the arbour. 
Softly I approached, and slily I looked in. with a thrill of 
horror, I beheld Ellen seated in a rocking-chair, while a fellow, 
a young fellow, a handsome fellow, seemed with one hand to 
be playfully covering her eyes, and with the other paddling in 
her hair with his fingers; while her aunt and cousin sat quietly 
grinning at the fellow’s impudence! I felt my blood hissing in 
my veins, yet I stood still. I saw him play with her ear; “I 
grinned horribly a ghastly smile.” He spanned her face with his 
fingers; I twisted off two buttons of my coat. He encircled her 
head with his arm; I tore out a handful of hair. Finally, the 
dumb ass opened his mouth and spake; and I felt my blood 
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reddening the very tip of my nose; but I restrained my 
indignation, to listen. 

“T think,” said he, “you are fond of me in general; and I think 
you would find little difficulty in transferring your affections 
from one to another, after the decease or treachery of the first. 
Now suppose your husband prove treacherous — don’t you 
think so?” 

I paused no longer. I rushed into the arbour, and catching 
the dog by the throat, laid him prostrate. 

“Villain!” cried I, “and is it thus you attempt to inveigle 
away the affections of my wife? Know, Sir, that I will suffer 
death, rather than dishonour!” 

The aunt and cousin ran screaming from the arbour; but 
Ellen recognising me at once, rose from her seat with 
considerable dignity, exclaiming, “You will probably repent, 
Mr. Snuggins, of this madness, when an explanation is offered 
you. 

“And what explanation can you offer?” I cried, marvelling 
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at the admirable coolness with which my wife, whom I had so 
zealously sought, received me. 

She however answered me in the same dignified tone. 

“That gentleman whom you have so wronged is the 
celebrated Phrenologist,” said she. 

“Phrenologist! — and pray what may that be?” I ejaculated. 

“Why, it is one who uses certain means to discover 
another’s intellect and disposition.” 

“Ah, I understand; such as we used to call craniologists. 
Humph! I never had the pleasure of seeing one. But is that 
indeed all? What a fool I have been! My dear Ellen, and you 
my dear Sir, is it possible you can pardon my atrocious 
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violence? Sir?” continued I, hesitatingly, for he looked rather 
seedy, as I thought, “Sir, if money-” 

“Say no more, Sir,” replied he; “I perceive that your animal 
organs, and that of ideality, vastly preponderate over the 
reflective; and this unfortunate combination has led to these 
unhappy consequences: but if you will allow me a thorough 
examination of your-” 

“Sir, you are very kind — very; but having just returned from 
a foreign land, Sir, and wishing, Sir, to say something to this 
lady, Sir, will you be so good as to call again, Sir; any other 
time, Sir; but don’t let me detain you now, Sir; good evening, 
Sir,” — and I politely bowed hi out of the garden. 

“And now, my dear Ellen,” said I, “will you forgive me for 
that abruptness which only my deep and sincere attachment to 
you could possibly extenuate?” 

“IT cannot resent conduct which arose from such motives,” 
said she: “but pray do not press me for any explanation relative 
to my long absence, now — do not upbraid me — I will shortly 
explain all. You must know that I am not my own mistress — 
that my aunt controls me, and my cousin advises me. I am 
agitated and nervous now — come again, and see me to-morrow 
— in a few days — or in a week — and I will explain all.” When 
she had uttered these words in a hasty and tremulous tone, she 
left the arbour, and hurried into the house; and I, being anxious 
to demonstrate my affection by complying with her wishes, 
also beat a retreat from the premises. 

At the expiration of a week, I again drew near the temple of 
my idol, secretly hoping that the accursed phrenologist had 
been extending his aminations in other regions, if anywhere, 
during my absence, and feeling beside a great curiosity to find 
how Ellen employed her leisure. So I crept up softly to the 
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house, and peeped in at the window. The phrenologist was not 
there — would to heaven he had been! — but a person somewhat 
older, and a great deal larger, with spectacles on nose, and a 
most diabolical smirk of total depravity. She was seated in an 
old — fashioned easy-chair, leaning back, while her eyes were 
closed, as if in conscious shame at her degraded situation; and 
he was standing over her, making motions that almost stifled 
me with mortification and rage. He seemed to be rubbing his 
dirty digits over her soft velvet cheeks. Yet I had resolution 
enough to await the result. The scoundrel kneeled — ay, kneeled 
to her! — and passed his hands up and down each side, even to 
her very feet! - How my blood tingled!” Yet,” thought I, “I 
will wait! It may be after all, some other new-fangled notion, 
started during my absence. I must not go again make a fool of 
myself too suddenly. She may be asleep, and the fellow takes 
this opportunity to insult her and me. But no; her cousin is 
there, and smiles complacently, as if in mockery of my 
disgrace!” 

Soon the fellow rose, and whispered in Ellen’s ear. She 
replied aloud: “I know that I ought to love and reverence you; 
and that I have hitherto treated your sincere affection with the 
most culpable indifference. Indeed, I have beheld you with 
aversion, and have too readily listened to my aunt and niece 
who have advised me never to think of one who is so much my 
inferior by birth. But I now see my error — and will endeavour 
to make amends for it by my future love and respect.” 

A single moment’s reflection would have convinced me that 
she supposed herself addressing me; but, blinded by what I had 
seen, and the agony I had felt, I could appreciate nothing save 
my own dishonour; and jumping in at the window, I rushed 
upon the villain, and dealt him a thwack that sent him reeling 
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to the wall. He recovered, however, immediately, and returned 
the compliment with great vigour. Finding we both might 
expect some severe sparring, before we had finished, we placed 
ourselves in the attitude of experienced pugilists, while our 
eyes glared like the eyes of hungry wolves. 

Ellen and her cousin advanced to the rescue, and caught my 
arms, crying out, the while, at the top of their voices, “Animal 
Magnetism! Animal Magnetism!” 

“Ay, ay,” I replied, “I saw it was!” at the same time shaking 
them off, and redoubling my efforts; “there was quite too much 
of animal attraction to suit me; but wait till I spoil your magnet, 
and then you, madam, may--” 

Here, I recollect, I was obliged to stop; for at this moment I 
received a blow under the left ear which laid me prostrate and 
senseless. 

When I recovered, I found myself upon the sofa, and Ellen’s 
cousin bathing my temples. 

“How! — what!” I exclaimed: “Ah! I remember! Where is 
Ellen?” 

“She left the room but now, declaring she had done with you 
for ever,” was the reply. 

“Glad of it! Have the kindness to call her in to receive my 
farewell,” said I. 

Presently she entered; and I commenced a tirade upon her 
fickleness and faithlessness, which only ended when I as out of 
breath. She listened calmly till I had done, when she complied 
with freezing coldness and hauteur. 

“Mr. Snuggins! you have spared me the pain I might have 
felt in bidding you farewell for ever. You will doubtless ere 
long learn, Sir, that the science of Animal Magnetism is an 
exalted and innocent one; quite as much so, Sir, as that of 
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Phrenology; and that a woman may submit to the process from 
pure love of knowledge, without compromising her dignity, her 
modesty, or her honour!” 

And so saying, she turned her back upon me, and was 
stalking out of the room with great dignity. 

Bitter remorse overwhelmed me. 

“Stay! stay?” I cried; “J entreat, I implore! Pardon, pardon 
my ignorance!” 

“No, Sir; Iam well satisfied, from these manifestations of 
your jealousy and violent disposition, that we never could be 
happy together. I should be as jealous as yourself; and our life 
would be one scene of discord and rude commotion. And, Sir 
— however reluctantly — I must now bid you an unequivocal and 
eternal farewell!” 

I slunk away from the beautiful little cottage, and returned 
home, dejected and ashamed. Several days passed away, and I 
was undecided what course to adopt. By degrees, I became 
emboldened, and determined to retrace my steps to the cottage, 
and claim my wife. Thither did I accordingly repair; but — alas! 
the aspect of the peaceful dwelling was changed. The window 
shutters were closed; and a board was nailed upon the gate, 
announcing that the house was to be let. More melancholy than 
ever did I return homewards, now thoroughly convinced in my 
own mind that I was an object of aversion to my wife, and that 
she never intended to see me more. 

This conviction annoyed me, and piqued my vanity. I 
resolved to change my plan of proceeding, and adopt such 
measures that would discover my wife’s address, and annoy her 
at the same time. My object was now to reduce her to 
obedience by foul measures, since fair ones had failed; and, by 
the advice of my solicitor I advertised her! 
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A few days after my advertisements had appeared in all the 
papers, two gentlemen waited upon me at my residence. One 
was a short thickset man, with a quantity of jewellery about his 
person, and with especially dirty hands; and the other was a tall, 
shuffling, shabby, ill-looking personage, with a most singular 
grin upon his countenance. I however requested them to be 
seated with the greatest politeness, and awaited the explanation 
of their business. 

“Your name’s Snuggins, ain’t it?” enquired the first 
gentleman. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“And that there is your adwertisement in this here paper?” 
continued the same individual, whose grammar, I could not 
help noticing, was by no means correct. 

“That is my advertisement,” I said. 

“And the Mrs. Snuggins referred to, and who has also 
passed by the name o’ Miss Winterton, is your wife, be she?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“Precisely,” I exclaimed eagerly. “Oh! if you can only tell 
me anything about her, my dear sir,” I continued, grasping his 
hand with the most friendly fervour, - “I shall not be able 
sufficiently to express my gratitude!” 

“Well, I think as how we shall be able to accommodate 
you,” said the gentleman; “don’t you, Dick?” he added, turning 
to his companion. 

“I do, indeed,” was answer, delivered by the gentleman thus 
appealed to, with a peculiar expression of countenance. 

In the mean time I sate upon the tenter-hooks of expectation 
and anxiety. 

“Well,” resumed the first speaker, “if so be, as the lady 
alluded to is your wife, then you’re her husband; - that’s logic. 
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Then, again, a husband’s always answerable for the debts of his 
wife; - that’s the strait. Thirdly, here’s a bill for six hundred 
and eighty three pounds, nine and nine pence, to pay; and if you 
can’t we must take your person; - that’s law. And fourthly, 
here’s a writ, - that’s process.” 

“You may conceive the state of my mind as this condition 
of things developed itself: - my father and sister were soon 
made acquainted with the real truth; and I was compelled to 
accompany the sheriff’s officers (for such my visitors were) to 
a sponging house, whence I shortly removed to the King’s 
Bench Prison. [had no resource but to declare myself bankrupt 
as a lodging house keeper; and I delivered up to the official 
assignee a sufficiency of property to pay my creditors three 
half-pence in the pound. I obtained my certificate; but came 
out of prison a ruined man! 

My father shortly afterwards died of a broken heart, in 
consequence of the various misfortunes which had thus fallen 
upon us; and I cast my eyes around me in search of a business 
or profession. At that particular period, a cousin of mine, who 
was a hairdresser at Dulwich, happened to die: and in the 
capacity of his nearest relation, I proceeded to take possession 
of his establishment and property. My sister suggested the idea 
of continuing the business; and I acceded to the proposal. A 
little practice soon rendered me sufficiently familiar with the 
process of hair -cutting and shaving; and from that period until 
the present time have I occupied the identical house in which I 
dwell. My sister has constantly resided with me; and from the 
moment when I was driven form my wife’s presence on the 
occasion of the adventure of the Animal Magnetism, I have 
never heard of or seen that wife to whom I was united in so 
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singular a manner, and whom I have always been disposed to 
love so fervently. 


It was thus that the literary barber concluded the history of 
his adventures; and those, to whom it as related, returned their 
most sincere thanks for the amusement he had afforded them. 
Mr. Snuggins and his sister then took their leave, but not 
without having received a pressing invitation from Mr. and 
Mrs. Pickwick to pay another visit to the villa as early as 
convenient. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


MR. PICKWICK RECEIVES A COUPLE OF 
INTERESTING LETTERS, WHICH ARE DULY 
COMMUNICATED TO THE READER.” 


A FEW mornings after the adventure with the literary 
barber, Mr. Pickwick received two letters which appeared to 
afford him very considerable delight. His eyes sparked behind 
his spectacles; and a smile illuminated his expressive 
countenance as he perused both the one and the other. The first 
was from Dr. Dionysius Grubb, the learned professor who had 
favoured our hero with a specimen of his mighty genius on a 
former occasion; and the second was from Mr. Jingle, who, it 
appeared, was a frequent visitor at the house of Mr. Snodgrass, 
in London. But Mr. Pickwick’s attention was, in the first 
instance, devoted to the communication of the erudite 
professor, who had forwarded for his inspection a paper, the 
contents of which we hasten to lay before our readers:— 


“OUTLINES OF PHACEOLOGY.””° 


“PHACEOLOGY is the science which treats of the 
appetites, and certain marks upon the human countenance 
corresponding with them. This science cannot fail to commend 
itself to every inquisitive mind. An acquaintance with it will 


'° Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
29 May 1841, Vol. II. No. 6, p. 41. 

0The original spelling of tis word is FACEOLOGY, I have changed it, that 
it might correspond with those of its sisters, Phrenology and Physiognomy. 
It may be divided into four or five syllables, as the ‘student’ shall choose. 
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reveal the habits of men by a glance at the countenance, so that 
the main points in the character of an individual may be known 
almost instantly. Upon the importance of such an acquaintance 
to the merchant, the mechanic, the professional man, the lover, 
the lovee, the bachelor, the maid, in fine to all classes of 
persons, it is unnecessary to expatiate. It is true that 
Phrenology, in this respect, is in a measure useful; but when we 
consider that the head is almost invariably covered with hair, 
natural or artificial, we shall decide once and for all, that 
Phaceology is the science on which we are to rely for an 
immediate knowledge of the human character. 

“There are implanted in the breast of every individual of the 
human family, appetites; and these appetites acquire strength in 
proportion to their gratification. Between them and the 
physiognomy there is a connexion so mysterious, that the 
indulgence of the former, to an improper extent, will produce 
evidence thereof in legible marks upon the latter. These marks 
are ORGANS. There may be some captions individuals 
disposed to doubt this, or even deny it in toto; to such I will say, 
that I cannot waste my time and talents in endeavouring to 
prove what is self — evident. 

“Phaceology is divided into: 

“T. MASTICATIVE PHACEOLOGY, which relates to the 
appetite for food. 

“Il. BIBATITVE PHACEOLOGY, which relates to the 
appetite for drink. 

“Masticative Phaceology has two organs: those of 
GUSTIFULLNESS, and GORMANDIZ-ABILITY. 

“1. GUSTIFULLNESS. This organ is a lateral distension of 
the mouth, accompanied by a sly, inquisitive cast of 
countenance. It is peculiar to individuals who are in the habit 
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of tasting whatever of an eatable nature is within their reach, 
and continue tasting to the great gratification of their palate, 
and to the great annoyance of the owner of the thing tasted. 
Such individuals are egregious nuisances in society, and may 
be readily known by a little attention to the organ. Good 
housewives and retail grocers will find an acquaintance with 
the organ particularly useful: the former in ascertaining the 
character of ‘help’ that may offer for employment, and the 
latter in acquainting themselves with the habits of their visitors! 

“TI. GORMANDIABILITY. There is a great inclination in 
some men literally to cram themselves with food. They have a 
peculiar relish for the good things of the table, and indulge their 
appetites to such excess, that soon the countenance loses its 
naturally healthy look and proportions, and becomes inflated 
and inflamed. The organ of gormandizability may be traced in 
each direction from the summits of the cheeks, to points 
between the eye-brows, and in the chin. It is of a Spanish — 
brown hare hue and is scabbed. A knowledge of this organ will 
be of cast importance to gentlemen who are in the habit of 
having dinner — parties and suppers; especially if they are 
economists, from choice or necessity. 

“The organs of Bibative Phaecology are: 


1. Negustiveness 6. Toddytiveness 
2. Eggflipstability 7. Brandiformity 
3. Vinefretability 8. Carbunclivity 
4. Bustivelocitativeness 9. Pothessiveness 
5. Punchvolubleness 


“NEGUSTIVENESS. There is a luscious drink, the chief 
ingredients of which are port wine and loaf sugar, known by 
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the musical cognomen of negus. This drink is sipped with 
much gusto by people just indulging in the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Its flavour is such, that the drinkers of it, frequently 
before they are aware, become victims to insensibility. The 
organ of Negustiveness is a slight flush of the countenance. It 
will not be recognised by any one who is not familiar with the 
science of Phaceology. 

“II, EGGFLIPSTABILITY. There is another drink, of 
which rum and eggs are fundamental ingredients, bearing the 
abrupt name of egg-flip, or egg-nog. It is much desired by 
those who are in the early stages of intemperance. The organ 
is a slight redness of the eye, added to the organ of 
Negustiveness. Men in whom this organ is found, are inclined 
to instability of mind, and sometimes of body, and may with 
propriety be called men of Eggflipstability. 

“TI. VINEFRETABILITY. Persons who indulge habitually 
in the use of wine, and frequently to excess are subject to fits 
of irritability; and ultimately the countenance assumes a 
severity which, with the two preceding organs, forms the organ 
of Vinefretability. 

“TV. BUSTIVELOCITATIVENESS. Those who are 
addicted to the use of negus, egg-flip, wine, and drinks of 
similar character, are more or less in the habit of indulging in 
wild scenes of inebriety, commonly called ‘sprees,’ or bu’sts; 
probably a contraction of bursts, signifying a breaking away 
from sobriety. These persons are called ‘bus’ters,’ and are 
gregarious. When several of them are congregated together, 
they indulge themselves to such an extent, and their spirits 
become so elevated, that they find pleasure only in extreme 
obstreperousness, jactitations of the body, braggardism, and 
mischievous caperings. ‘They have gymnasia bibonum, (as old 
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Burton hath it,) schools and rendezvous; these Centaures and 
Lapithae toss pots and bowls, as so many balls. .... So they 
triumph in villainy, and justifie their wickedness, with 
Rabelais, the French Lucian.’ Such persons may be known by 
their blowzy countenances, and inflamed eyes, which together 
form the organs of Bustivelocitativeness. 

“V. PUNCHVOLUBLENESS. There is a disposition in 
excessive drinkers of punch to punch their neighbours, as well 
as great volubility. They are known by a slightly contracted 
brow, fiery eye, and half -opened mouth, which compose the 
organ of Punchvolubleness. 

“VI. TODDYTIVENESSS. There is a warm drink called 
toddy, of which old bachelors and old maids are extremely 
fond. The former, especially, imbibe it until their ratiocinative 
disposition has oozed out, and they are left in a state of blissful 
obmutescence. The appetite for this drink may be discovered 
by the organ of Toddytiveness, which is situated upon the nose, 
and is vulgarly known by the name of Toddy-blossom. 

“VII. BRANDIFORMITY. It is not difficult to find this 
organ in the brandy drinker. The deep vermilion hue of his 
countenance, and the strong development of the organ of 
Vinefretability, are always sufficient indications of it. 

“VII. CARBUNCLIVITY. This is truly a wonderful organ. 
It is almost always to be found upon the nose of the old brandy 
and gin toper, and is composed of shining pustules, of various 
sizes and hues. When the possessor of this organ has been long 
addicted to inebriety, it extends itself to the cheek-bones and 
forehead. It has been said that it is used in dark nights, as a 
lantern to light its owner from the tap-room to his cheerless 
home. Whether we credit this or not, we may safely believe 
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that it is the only lantern with which he should be trusted. For 
a farther description of the organ, I refer to Sir John Falstaff. 

“IX. POTHEASIVENESS. Those persons who make pot- 
houses their constant resort, and drink the chief part of their 
subsistence, are always possessed of this organ. It is too well 
known to require any description here. Look at the confirmed 
drunkard, and in his countenance you will see the organ of 
Potheasiveness. 

“T have thus given some of the outlines of this wonderful 
science: a science before which all other sciences will hide their 
diminished heads; a science which, for simplicity and 
definiteness certainly cannot be equalled; a science which for 
sublimity is unrivalled, and for usefulness cannot be matched; 
a science which requires no bombastic parade, no fulsome 
panegyric, to obtain for it immediate and lasting celebrity. 
Time shall be no longer, when it shall cease to exist!” 


This letter was duly signed by the learned Doctor Dionysius 
Grubb, with proper mention of all his various titular and 
honorary distinctions. In the letter which contained the 
preceding wonderful paper, the learned author observed that he 
had been induced to pen it in consequence of the extraordinary 
workings of that great moral reformation commonly 
denominated Teetotalism! 

The second letter, which, as we before observed, emanated 
from the pen, and was adorned by the autograph of Mr. Alfred 
Jingle, of Nohall, Nowhere, was also enriched with contents 
calculated to amuse and instruct the mind of our hero. This 
communication consisted of a slight sketch of an adventure 
which occurred to the aforesaid Mr. Alfred Jingle, during his 
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stay at New York; and, as it is calculated to convey an useful 
moral by displaying the evil effects of accepting an invitation 
to drink inebriating liquor, we do not hesitate to place this 
sketch also at the disposal of our readers:— 


“ADVENTURES AT NEW YORK. 


“As I was one morning walking through the streets of New 
York, in a musing and somewhat melancholy manner, I 
happened to come in violent contact with the portable stall of 
an aged female, who obtained an honest livelihood by vending 
apples and pears at the entrance of a dark alley. I of course 
endeavoured as far as possible, to palliate the offence: but this, 
instead of pacifying the female, only served to exasperate her 
the more. ‘Ye divil incarnate!’ shouted she, menacing me at 
the same time with the largest fragment of a broken bottle, “be 
aff wid ye!’ and not caring to receive a second salutation from 
so effective a missile, I walked on, leaving the wrathful dame 
to arrange matters with divers bad little boys, who had taken 
illegal possession of sundry of her apples, after the overthrow 
of the table. 

“While in this state of defection, I was joined by George 
Edward Fitz-Augustus Seaton, a coloured man, who discharged 
the function of waiter at the City Hotel. He informed me that 
he was going to market, ‘for de special object,’ as he declared, 
‘of purchasing wegetables and other animal matter, for de 
immediate consumption of de establishment.’ Having nothing 
better to do, I agreed to accompany George Edward Fitz- 
Augustus, and we accordingly set off for Catherine Market. 
When we arrived at that depot of natural animate and inanimate 
productions, my companion walked up to the waggon of a fat 
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countryman, and after peering for some time at his stock, 
inquired, ‘if dose were good taters?’ 

““Yes, Sir,’ responded the countryman. 

“A tater,’ resumed George Edward Fitz-Augustus, ‘is 
inevitably bad, unless it is inwariably good. Dere is no 
mediocrity in de combination of a tater. De exterior may 
appear remarkably exemplary and beautisome, while de 
interior is totally negative. But, Sir, if you wends de article 
upon your own recommendation, knowing you to be a man of 
probability in your transactions, I without any further 
circumlocution takes a bushel!’ 

“George Edward now passed to the stall of a dealer in eggs 
and butter, and taking a quarter of a dollar from his vest pocket, 
commenced an inspection of the latter commodity. ‘You call 
dat good butter?’ demanded he, with a disagreeable expression 
upon his countenance, as of an ill flavour suddenly inhaled. 

““Yes, Sir, Ido —as good butter as comes to this or any other 
place.’ 

““What you tink ‘bout axing for dat butter?’ 

““Twenty — five cents.’ 

““Twenty — five cents! And do you suppose, for de moment, 
dat your butter extensitys to such extreme waluation? — nasty, 
rancid stuff, churned over for de ‘casion! — old butter 
renovated!’ — said the indignant George Edward, moving off; 
“but dat’s de kind of negotiation I frequently meets with in dis 
market!’ 

“A few months since, a shabby, shoeless, semi- coatless 
biped detained me in the street by thrusting froth his paw, and 
inquiring how I fared. I regarded the individual for some 
moments with a stare of mingled astonishment and disgust: and 
if he had had the smallest share of gentility, he would have 
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perceived at once that I could be no otherwise than happy to 
dispense with his company. 

“Ha, you forgot me already?’ said he: ‘why I’m the 
gen’leman that helped you to pile wood last Saturday, at the 
lead factory.’ 

““Are you, indeed?’ 

““Yes,’ responded he: ‘why you and I is old acquaintances: 
don’t you recollect how we used to ride the porkers together, 
down at the Fulton market?’ 

““T cannot say that my memory serves me, in regard to such 
equestrian incidents,’ answered I, shocked at the fellow’s 
vulgarity, and knowing that he laboured under a mistake. 

““And you don’t remember ‘old black,’ that used to hustle 
us off by running between the two post’ses?’ 

““No I do not, Sir,’ said I, indignantly. 

““Well, that’s redikelous!’ re-joined the animal: ‘any how, 
come and drink some brandy with me.’ 

“Although I was startled at his rudeness, and treated him 
somewhat cavalierly, I nevertheless accepted his invitation, 
because I make it a point never to refuse a kindness. He 
conducted me passively to one of the city wharfs, from whence 
up an alley, and finally into a back warehouse, where there 
were a great many pipes, barrels, and quarter casks. ‘Now,’ 
said he, “that there tier of pipes is Cogniac; those quarter-casks 
is Madeira; and them barrels has got whiskey in ‘em: so take 
your choice- and here’s a straw to suck it with.’ 

“Brandy is my selection,’ responded I, extracting a bung, 
and commencing operations. Scarcely had I tasted the 
beverage, when a third person made his appearance. My 
companion and I immediately suspended proceedings, for in 
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this person we recognised the features of a notorious police 
officer. 

““Aha! You wagrants!’ exclaimed he, flourishing a huge 
stick, which he carried in his dexter paw, ‘I’ve nabbed ye at 
last!’ 

““What have I done, Sir?’ demanded I, trembling from the 
toes up. 

“Done? you loafer!’ roared out this Polyphemus — (he had 
but one eye,) — ‘why, havn’t ye been compromising the effects 
of individuals, by drinking their liquor?’ 

“<Sir, I came here by that gentleman’s invitation.’ 

“Then you always accepts invitations, eh?’ 

“Ves, Sir, Ido,’ said I. 

“Then I inwites you to come along with this gentleman and 
I, up to the office of a big fat man that wears spectacles, and is 
always happy to see indiwiduals like you, ‘specially when 
you’re in my company.’ 

“The officer was inexorable in his purpose, and we were 
compelled to repair to the hall of justice. The constable made 
a statement of the case to the magistrate, and that stern disciple 
of the law, after eyeing us severely through a pair of glasses 
whose magnitude, to my excited vision, approximated the 
circumstance of a tea-saucer, committed us for trial. I was 
recommended by the constable to some portion of this 
functionary’s mercy, it being my first offence; but the 
unbending limb of the law shook his head ‘with a negative,’ 
saying that if I was not a rogue then, I soon would be one, and 
that it was always better to crush an evil in the bud.’ ‘It’s a 
duty,’ continued he, ‘that I owe my country, and, by the shade 
of the immortal Draco! I'll perform it to the fullest extent: and 
as for you, young man,’ turning to my companion, ‘I know you 
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to be an old offender; and so you may as well make up your 
mind for Blackwell’s Island.’ 

“The day of our trial at length arrived, and we were 
conducted to the court, and in due season arraigned at the bar. 
My case came on previous to my companion’s. Oh, the horror 
and despondency that possessed my faculties, as I mounted the 
prisoner’s box! Never shall I forget it. Even now it comes over 
me, like the memory of some dark transaction to the mind of 
the departing soul. My charges were read, and the trial, with 
all its solemn attendant formalities, began. My own counsel, 
and the counsel for the prosecution, laboured like men whose 
dearest interests were at stake. At length the jury were charged: 
they retired, and after the absence of an hour, returned and 
communicated with the court. 

““Prisoner at the bar!’ said the judge — and his silvery voice 
rang like a death-knell in my ear — ‘stand up, and hear your 
sentence!’ I mechanically sprang to my feet, and a deep, still 
silence succeeded. 

““You have been arraigned at this tribunal, upon sundry 
charges; and after having been allowed the full benefit of the 
law, you have been, by an impartial jury of your own 
countrymen, found guilty of them all.’ The judge paused for a 
moment, and that peculiar solemnity, broken only by an 
occasional cough, reigned for an interval. 

““Young man,’ resumed he, ‘it is our duty, professional and 
moral, to supress vice in every shape; for this courts are 
instituted — for this punishments are awarded; and it now 
becomes my painful obligation to impart to you the sentence of 
the law. It is the judgement of this court, that you be fined one 
dollar — and may the Lord have mercy on your soul!’ 
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It is unnecessary to state that this adventure made a deep 
impression upon the mind of Mr. Pickwick, and that he 
pondered upon its details for many hours after his eyes had 
ceased to glance upon the gilt-edged paper which recorded it. 
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CHAPTER XX 


IN WHICH IS RELATED THE RISE, PROGRESS, 
DECLINE, AND FALL OF ONE OF THE GRANDEST 
INSTITUTIONS OF MODERN TIMES.?! 


THE world teems with deception. From the beginning of 
the world down to the forty-first year of the nineteenth century, 
the page of history presents one long series of perversions of 
truth to sinister purposes; some of such unprecedented audacity 
and magnitude, that at the record mankind shudder; and others 
so shallow and clumsy, that it would require a pretty large 
assortment to form a circumstance. But the small must be taken 
with the large. 

Among the many panics incident to a mercantile life, none 
are more startling, or occasion more sudden quaking and 
trembling, than the unexpected explosion of some great 
speculating scheme. The unlucky wight who has had the 
misfortune to be bitten, makes up his mind that he is 
irretrievably ruined; talks of gunpowder and suicide; and 
denounces the whole concern as a downright swindling 
machine; while others, who may be fortunate enough to possess 
no stick, tremble for the credit of the community. Business of 
all kinds stagnates; each loses for the time all confidence in the 
other, and every one is possessed with the idea that all with 
whom he deals are bent upon cheating him. England has been 
convulsed with the effects of its South sea Bubble, and the 
throne of France itself trembled at the Mississippi Scheme. 


2! Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
5 June 1841, Vol. IL. No. 7, p. 49. 
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Historians have recorded the details of these famous money- 
making projects and have related their speedy downfall; but 
while these two cases of unprecedented humbug stand isolated 
upon the chronicles of by-gone times, no pen has, until now, 
fared to trace the rise and progress of another speculation, 
scarcely less extensive in its operations than either of the 
others, and equally disastrous and astounding in its explosion. 

THE GREAT, SELF-REGULATING STEAM - 
BALLOON BUBBLE was a vast chimera, which at one time 
so inflamed the brains of the inhabitants of Dulwich with the 
idea that every living thing was sure to make its eternal fortune, 
that when they began to open their eyes and look about them, 
when the concern grew into disrepute, they found to their great 
dismay, that in their over-anxious desire to make money; they 
had overlooked every thing else, even the tilling of the ground. 
Mr. Alfred Jingle, the originator of this noted speculation, was 
a perfect anomaly, and withal a cosmopolite, in the literal sense 
of the term. Although an Englishman born, he owned no 
particular spot in all Britain as his home, but was continually 
shifting his quarters, like a wandering Arab. From his earliest 
youth he had been made to understand, that “the world owed 
him a living,” and that he must get it out of it; honestly if 
possible, but at all events somehow or other. Having imbibed 
it in infancy, it naturally grew with his growth: and when 
arrived at that period which has been designated the “years of 
discretion,” it became the pivot upon which every event of his 
life revolved; the main-spring and regulator of all minor 
actions. 

One fine evening, Mr. Alfred Jingle, having wore the good- 
nature of Mr. Snodgrass quite thread-bare, ascended to the 
summit of a Dulwich coach, and arrived at the tavern in that 
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place, with a determination to turn the credit of his friend Mr. 
Pickwick to some good account. Having partaken of a slight 
repast at the inn, he strolled abroad to reconnoitre the locality, 
it being then somewhat late to call at Mr. Pickwick’s residence. 
His arms were buried to the elbows in his pockets, his eyes were 
fixed upon the ground as he walked along, and his brain 
revolved a thousand schemes for money-making and 
speculation. 

“Let me see,” he cogitated; “what remains -clever fellow — 
turn his hand to? Nothing new — under sun — save, p’raps, chain 
tightening — perpetual motion. Steam engines — dreadful drug; 
must have — something new. New ideas — sure to take — honest 
people — open purses — soon gutted — very.” 

Here Mr. Jingle’s reasoning as suddenly broken off by his 
bringing up against one of the pillars of the portico of the inn, 
towards which he had returned, and which in his important and 
deep abstraction had entirely escaped his observation. A host 
of little suns and moons danced for a few seconds before his 
eyes; but recovering presently from its effects, he entered the 
house. Having taken possession of the latest metropolitan 
newspaper, and seated himself in a large arm-chair, which 
stood in the corner, with his feet cocked upon the table, he soon 
appeared to have discovered something so extremely 
interesting, in the columns of the paper he was perusing, as 
entirely to absorb his attention. And such was the fact. During 
the short time he had “occupied that chair,” his mind had 
conceived and matured an unequalled project. No one looked 
merely at his awkward figure, and his still more unsightly and 
awkward position, would have dreamed, that beneath that old 
and greasy hat, a MIND was working which was destined to fill 
whole nations with wonder. 
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As Mr. Jingle spread open the journal, his eyes had fallen 
upon an advertisement notifying to the world, that on a certain 
day, if nothing prevented, “Mr. P. Hazardous Risky would 
ascend as near to the skies as he could get, in his beautiful 
particoloured balloon, manufactured expressly for him, and to 
be used on this occasion only.” It was Mr. Jingle’s invariable 
custom, whenever he heard or read of anything new, to ask 
himself the question, “Can I improve it any?” In this case, 
while his mind was preparing an answer, his observant eyes, 
which never in his waking moments rested for a second’s 
space, fell upon the wood-cut and advertisement of the “Grand 
Destruction Railroad Company.” 

Like as the flash is evolved, when during a thunder — storm 
one cloud rushes into the embrace of another, so two ideas in 
Mr. Jingle’s brain encountered each other, and concentrated 
their respective properties in one grand focus. A self-regulating 
steam — balloon, with a train of safety — valves, pistons, “and 
all complete:” its flags and streamers flying, and its decorations 
flashing in the sun; its band of music and shrill steam — whistle; 
its steam — pipes, chimneys, and air-paddles; all stood before 
him, and embodied reality! 

So judiciously did Mr. Jingle set himself to work, and so 
completely did he envelope all his actions in a thick web of 
mystery, that in less than a week he had completely stimulated 
the curiosity of every human being in Dulwich. Having 
decided what course to pursue, he collected all the old 
machinery and tools he could find, and displayed them 
ostentatiously in front of a small shop which he hired by means 
of some money borrowed from Mr. Pickwick; and there they 
remained for a day or two, the wonder of all who saw them. 
This feint having worked to his satisfaction he at day break the 
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next morning knocked loudly and repeatedly at the door of an 
old miser, who had an old barn to let, in a remote quarter of the 
place. Mr. Jingle was perfectly aware that he had not timed his 
visit well, as the miser was not out of bed, and it was his object 
to make as much noise as possible, in order to arouse the 
attention of the neighbours, and give them an idea of the 
importance of his business; at the same time, maintaining a 
show of great secrecy, that the little insight which he permitted, 
might stimulate a desire to know more. 

It was full ten minutes before the miser was awakened from 
his slumbers, and he required as much more time to recover the 
use of his faculties; and even then he continued to lie for some 
minutes, undecided whether to answer the summons or not. 
During this time, however Mr. Jingle was by no means idle. 
He continued steadily plying the knocker, until at last the miser, 
in absolute despair of obtaining farther repose, hopped out of 
bed, in a towering passion, with a somewhat anti — 
philanthropic denunciation upon his tongue, and thrust his 
night-capped head out of the window. Every door and window 
in the neighbourhood was wide open, and ears close by them 
open quite as wide, curious for an explanation of this unusual 
disturbance. 

“Hollo! I say, down there,” shouted the miser, who had once 
belonged to the fire-department of an Insurance Company; 
“what’s all this now about? Is the town on fire, and the engine 
broke? or is -” 

“Morning -Mr. Hobbs,” interrupted Mr. Jingle, in quite as 
loud a voice, without paying the slightest attention to these 
reiterated inquiries; “how’s wife — little children — pretty 
bobbish?” 
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“What do you want me at his time in the morning?” 
continued the miser. 

“Friend of mine — last night — information — barn to let — Mr. 
Hobbs- respectable man — and all that,” explained Mr. Jingle. 

It would be difficult to describe the appearance of the miser, 
as he listened to these words. Surprise, anger, and rage, were 
alternately depicted in his countenance. To be drummed out of 
bed at such an hour, merely to answer a few questions touching 
the hire of an old barn that was hardly fit for fire-wood! It was 
outrageous! Jingle meantime stood leaning against the door- 
post, with his arms folded, patiently awaiting an answer. 

“Ts that all you want of me?” demanded the miser. 

Mr. Jingle nodded an affirmative, and then began whistling 
the popular and fashionable air of Jim Crow. The miser half 
closed the window; but his avarice got the better of his wrath. 

“Just stop a moment, till I can put something on and I will 
be down to see you,” said he. The miser was presently on his 
way to the door, half dressed, and putting on his coat as he came 
downstairs. Jingle observed that young and old, far and near, 
were at the street windows, and on the tiptoe of expectation. 

“Good morning,” said the miser, now shaking Mr. Jingle 
heartily by the hand. 

“Wife and children — all blooming?” 

“Haven’t got any, thank heavens!” exclaimed the old miser. 

“Got a barn though — that’s the object — early visit — come 
to point — good old fellow.” 

“Yes, ’ve got a barn to let,” returned the miser, who only 
partly understood the meaning of his visitor’s phraseology. 

“How much — take it for six months — certain of rent — give 
references — old friend Pickwick- close by — lives at the villa,” 
said Mr. Jingle. 
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“Well, well, we won’t quarrel about terms,” cried the miser, 
“T sha’nt be too hard upon you;” and he accordingly demanded 
an annual rent for one half of which the building might have 
been purchased. Mr. Jingle did not however care about a trifle 
more or less, as it was not his intention to pay anything at all; 
and he therefore terminated the bargain, very properly 
remarking that it was all the same to him what the amount of 
rent might be. 

“One thing, though — proper understanding — quite 
necessary,” said Jingle, as he was about to take leave of the 
miser; “sp’ose I want — some fine morning — take the roof off — 
liberty to do so — paying repairs?” 

“Take the roof off!” ejaculated the miser. 

“Quite forgot — namely let — cat out off bag- stupid on my 
part — very! But — after all — second thoughts — Mr. Hobbs — 
want security- place in your hands — Steam Engine Balloon 
Stock!” 

“What?” shouted the miser. 

“Steam Engine Bal — no matter — quite forgot myself— that’s 
the secret!” and Jingle chuckled, as if he had not quite revealed 
the mystery of his undertaking. “Good morning — dreadfully 
busy — can’t wait — another minute — got appointment — friends 
from town — Lord Tag-rag- Earl Bob-tail.” 

The miser remained for a few moments rooted to the spot, 
gazing after the receding figure of Mr. Jingle; then with the air 
of one endeavouring, but in vain, to comprehend something 
very mysterious, he entered the house, and shortly after the 
doors and windows in the neighbourhood were also closed; and 
the listeners resumed their customary occupations. 

Having hired the barn, and made an ostentatious display of 
boarding over knot-holes and cracks, and puttying up crevices, 
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Mr. Jingle painted or rather chalked upon the door, in letters of 
rambling proportions: NO ADMITTANCE EXCEPT ON 
BUSINES: All visitors requested to knock. To make the matter 
doubly sure, he hired a huge mastiff of one of the inhabitants, 
and chained him in front of the door. 

His next movement was, to purchase an old copper boiler, 
once the property of the distillery, which had been for a long 
time condemned as utterly worthless. Having engaged a 
teamster to cart it slowly through the principal street, with a 
still-worm twisting itself mysteriously out of one end, he gave 
him secret directions so to contrive it that his cart should break 
down in the most populous part of the street, promising him 
ample remuneration for all damages. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the whole ruse performed exactly as he desired. Trifling 
as these little things may appear, they had not been executed 
without a motive. Mr. Jingle soon found that he had not 
miscalculated a single figure. Such an _ extraordinary 
proceeding could not fail to attract attention; and it was but a 
very few days, before the whole population of Dulwich, men, 
women and children, were all striving to discover what project 
Mr. Jingle had on foot. 

At length, so universal was the desire to fathom the mystery, 
that it even took possession of the miser; who, on pretext of 
wishing to ascertain whether the barn needed any repairs, took 
a walk that way during the afternoon. But he was content to 
make a precipitate retreat, without propounding a single 
inquiry: for having knocked repeatedly without answer, he 
raised his eyes, and then made a sudden spring backward: for 
he perceived the barrel of an old fowling piece protruding from 
a knot-hole immediately over the door, the muzzle about six 
inches from his head. 
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The next morming a new wonder took possession of the 
people. During the night the roof of the barn had been 
removed, and in its place they could just perceive the upper 
surface of what appeared to be an exceedingly large circular 
body. The climax was now attained. Curiosity had reached its 
highest altitude; and the observing mind of Jingle could not fail 
to perceive that matters were fully ripe. He accordingly 
resolved upon announcing his scheme to the public. 

Posting bills were accordingly issued, announcing “to the 
enlightened inhabitants” of the place, that having at an 
enormous expense completed his arrangements, and taken out 
a patent, Mr. Jingle had opened books for the stock of a new 
company to be incorporated under the name of the “Grand Self- 
Regulating Steam — Balloon Company.” 

This news occasioned a greater excitement than was known 
to “the oldest inhabitant.” In less than an hour after the issue 
of the paper, the old barn was surrounded and thronged by a 
prodigious crowd; all anxious to have something to do with the 
speculation that was to create fortunes out of nothing. There 
was infinite fighting and kicking, screaming, jostling, and 
pushing, around the door, until Mr. Jingle announced that the 
original stock was all taken up; but he added, that for the 
express accommodation of the public, he would go to work and 
manufacture enough to supply all demands. So saying, he 
closed the shutter of the barn-window through which al the 
business had been transacted. A _ series of bickering 
controversies now ensued without, between those who had 
succeeded in obtaining stock, and those who had not. 

The next movement of Jingle, was to call upon the 
shareholders, who had “dipped in” his scheme pretty 
extensively, for funds to prosecute his plans: assuring them, 
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that on or before the first of December, only a month or two, 
they would all be completed. Having obtained this, and 
received the cash, for his stock, he gave out that he was busy 
with his machines, which certainly would be finished at the 
time appointed. It was, however, but a week or two, before he 
made another demand upon the shareholders for money, which 
after a little hesitation was granted. 

But matters were rapidly approaching a crisis. Whether the 
inhabitants of Dulwich had diminished confidence in the 
scheme, or whether they had begun to doubt Jingle’s honesty, 
we know not; but certain it is, he was now watched with the 
utmost vigilance. Every action was reported and commented 
upon, and every word he uttered formed the subject of a spirited 
debate. Things remained in this state, until one day, about a 
week before the appointed time for the completion of the 
balloon, when the scheme received its death blow. Mr. Jingle 
had demanded more money, and had been refused. In return, 
he had addressed a letter to the honourable body of 
shareholders, the contents of which were deemed of so much 
importance, that public notice was given by means of placards, 
and the town- crier, calling upon them all to meet at seven 
o’clock that evening, at the house of one of them, on business 
of importance. 

Long before the appointed time, the house was surrounded 
by clamorous crowds; some who owned stock and some who 
did not; one portion coming with fear and trembling, to find out 
the cause of this unusual call, and the other ready to laugh and 
jeer at any misfortune that might befall the scheme. Shouts and 
huzzas, groans and cheers, rent the air. The door was banged 
and re banged: windows were broken, and all signs of a 
miniature riot began to develop themselves. The door was at 
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length opened, and the room was filled in an instant: but the 
confusion was by no means abated. Those outside who had in 
vain endeavoured to get in, now seemed determined that those 
within should be no better off than themselves, and accordingly 
filled the air, for a great distance round, with piercing cries, 
whistles, cat-calls, and the various other noises by which the 
feelings of mobs are generally expressed. 

The chairman at length opened the meeting, and restored 
order. He explained the object of assembling. Mr. Jingle 
wanted more money: Mr. Pickwick had positively refused to 
interfere in the business, or to answer any questions; the 
shareholders had supplied as much money as they could spare; 
and were determined that they’d see ‘Mr. Jingle to Jericho’ 
before they would give him any more. He must, however, have 
money, or they would in all probability lose what they had 
already advanced; and he begged leave of the honourable 
company the privilege of reading a letter, which had been 
received that day: 


“GENTLEMEN — I received your answer 
today, and wondered that it is very 
unparliamentary. I am, however, anxious to 
afford you an opportunity of retrieving yourselves 
in my good opinion, and must therefore request a 
supply of money, or I shall convert the name 
which I am about to sign, into that of Walker. 

ALFRED JINGLE.” 


As the chairman now paused, one simultaneous murmur of 
indignation arose from the assemblage. It was carrying the joke 
rather too far. They could bear to be cheated in every form; to 
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be gulled by every new humbug, seven times a week; and to be 
imposed upon at all hours of the day; but to be compelled to 
submit to the sarcasms and menaces of this swindler, was 
beyond all endurance. 

“Where is this Jingle?” shouted one. 

“Tar and feather him!” cried a second. 

“Hang him!” said a third. 

“Burn him!” “Shoot him!” 

“I move, gentlemen,” squeaked a diminutive tailor, “that 
Mr. Jingle be indicted for swindling, and that-” 

A roar of laughter, which at that moment interrupted the 
speaker, so abashed him, that he was forced to close. 

“Bring Jingle here and we ‘// try him!” shouted one. 

“Hobb’s barn!” echoed a deep sonorous voice in the crowd. 

Instantly the room was deserted. With loud menacing 
shouts, they rushed to the barn. The door was locked. In a 
twinkling it was burst from its hinges, and the crowd poured in 
like a turbulent river escaped from its embankments, with 
threats and imprecations ringing upon their lips. 

The barn was as empty as a miser’s garret, and Jingle was 
among the missing; and from that day to this, his whole 
proceedings, his strange departure, and “unaccountable 
absence,” remain, as the newspapers say, “involved in 
impenetrable mystery!” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


IN WHICH MR. PICKWICK PERUSES A TALE OF 
WAR AND BLOODSHED.” 


ON the same day that Mr. Jingle took his departure from 
Dulwich in so strange and unaccountable a manner, Mr. 
Pickwick was reading to his beloved wife, a tale, which the 
aforesaid Mr. Jingle had placed in his hands a few days 
previously. This tale, which related certain exploits connected 
with the American warfare against the Creek Indians, is too 
remarkable not to be laid before our readers:— 


“MARY HART. 


“The Creek war of 1836-7 was a most barbarous one, and 
continued nearly two years. the Creek population 
comprehended in the treaty for emigration westward, was 
twenty-two thousand souls, about two thousand of whom, 
warriors, broke the treaty, and commenced hostilities in May, 
1836, by an attack on the town of Roanoke in the night, 
butchering its inhabitants, putting them to flight, and pillaging 
and setting fire to their habituations. The terrors of an 
affrighted population, once exposed to Indian barbarities, can 
hardly be conceived. Rumour follows quick upon the heels of 
rumour; yet no story can exceed the horrors of Indian warfare, 
as t is impossible for language adequately to depict its realities. 
It is stated of a man in flight with his family from a supposed 


2 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
12 June 1841, Vol. II. No. 8, p. 57. 
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pursuit of Indians in this war, that having got fresh intelligence 
of alarm by the less hasty flight of others who had overtaken 
him, he took up his boy from behind his waggon, tossed him 
in, and ran forward to whip up his team, when lo! at the place 
of stopping, he found that the violence of his action to save his 
son, had killed him by breaking his neck! 

“When General Jessup had reported the Creek war at an end, 
and drawn off his troops into Florida to act against the 
Seminoles, contrary to the remonstrances of the inhabitants of 
Alabama, who assured him that the Indians were not all 
subdued, but that some hundreds were still lurking in their 
hiding places — the war broke out afresh, with increased 
barbarity; and the governor of Alabama, the Hon. Clement C. 
Clay, now senator in congress, was forced to act with great 
vigour in mustering fresh troops for the exigency, by enlisting 
the citizens of the state into the service of the United States. 
General William Wellborn received the command and 
acquitted himself with great valour and honour, to the end of 
the war. 

“Some time in the winter of 1836-7, General Wellborn 
heard of an encampment of Indians on the banks of Pee River, 
near its confluence with Pee Creek, between the Forks. With a 
company of two hundred and ten mounted men, he set off in 
search of the foe. Having discovered and reconnoitred their 
position, from the west bank of the Pee, without being 
observed, he left one hundred and twenty of his troops on the 
higher grounds, about half a mile from the river, at a point by 
which the Indians must retreat, if dislodged, with instructions 
to cut them off whenever they should be driven in upon them. 
With the remainder, ninety men, he descended the river a few 
miles, and crossed on a bridge below the confluence of the two 
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streams, with a view to come round and attack the Indians by 
surprise. Having made his way across Pee Creek, he found the 
access greatly impeded by low and wet grounds, it being a time 
of high water, and several lagoons or channels running from 
one river to the other, and at this time flooded: cane — brakes 
and palmetto thickets were to be broken through, and various 
obstacles, peculiar to that wild retreat, interposed. 
Nevertheless, the bravery and determination of the troops 
surmounted all impediments, and they arrived at last on the 
bank of a lagoon, on the other side of which was the Indian 
encampment, themselves screened from observations by a 
grove of palmettos, and favourable grounds. 

“At this moment a firing was heard in the direction of the 
place where the one hundred and twenty troops had been left, 
and it was manifest, as none but women and children were to 
be seen on the opposite bank of the lagoon, that the Indians had 
discovered the whites on the west side of the Pee, and had 
themselves become the assailants. This was the more painful 
to observe, that the firing crew rapidly more distant, an 
indication that the Indians were victorious, and in pursuit. 

“General Wellborn instantly conceived the project, as 
retreat was impossible, of placing his men in line as near the as 
near the bank of the lagoon as he could, for a desperate onset 
on the return of the Indians; and having given his orders, he 
retired to an eminence about a quarter of a mile, and showed 
himself to the women, who instantly raised the cry of ‘Esta- 
Hakda! Esta -Hadka\’ ‘White man! White man!’ pointing to 
General Wellborn, on the distant eminence. This alarm was 
rapidly conveyed by runners to the Indians now engaged on the 
other side of the Pee, and as soon as possible, some three 
hundred warriors or more came rushing back, flushed with 
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victory, and full of vengeance. They seemed to know that they 
had routed the largest body of their opponents, and were eager 
to find the remainder. It was a critical moment when they stood 
upon the open ground, within gunshot of General Wellborn’s 
men, on the other bank of the lagoon, demanding of the women 
where they had seen the white man. The Indians knew that the 
lagoon was fordable, but their opponents did not. At this 
moment, hey were about to rush in, and at a given signal, a 
well-directed fire was poured in upon them from the whole line, 
and they fell back, with a shout of terror and discomfiture, into 
a pine wood, about forty rods distant, leaving many of their 
number dead upon the field. 

“It was evident that the fire told well, but no less certain, 
that the foe would soon rally, and return with a confidence of 
victory. They knew there was no escape for the white man, and 
that they had driven from the field his strongest force. Violent 
speeches of the chiefs and warriors were heard, and understood. 
In about forty minutes, a hideous yell of onset rang through the 
forest, and the entire array of the Indian force leaped upon the 
bank of the lagoon, to cross and drive their assailants by closer 
fight. At that moment they received a second time the whole 
fire of General Wellborn’s men from behind the palmettos; 
halted, staggered, and again fell back into the woods, leaving 
the ground strewed with their slain. Again the rallying 
speeches were heard, and General Wellborn saw that he and his 
men must transfer the action to the other bank, or perish before 
a superior force. Believing, from the demonstrations of the 
Indians, that the lagoon was fordable, he ordered two men, at 
different points, to make the attempt, and if they succeeded, the 
whole corps were to plunge in, form upon the opposite bank, 
and rush upon the foe. 
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“Tt was but the work of a moment, and every man was in 
line. The conflict was desperate and bloody. Women fought 
and fell with the men. A single white man encountered a 
warrior and two of his wives, all three of whom were laid dead 
at his feet, by a necessity which he could not avoid, in self- 
preservation. The Indians fled across a bridge of trees which 
they had thrown over the Pee, fighting and falling in their 
retreat; and all that could were soon out of the battle, leaving 
behind their camp and spoils, the wounded, the dying, and the 
dead. Seventy three warriors, averaging six feet and two inches 
in height, were counted among the slain. 

“An old chief, Apothlo-Oholo, who afterward escaped in 
the night, being entirely disabled by the shot he had received in 
various parts of his body, fell into the river, as he was 
attempting to cross the bridge of trees. He clung to the 
branches, and buried himself entirely under water, while the 
victors were crossing and recrossing, during and after the 
action. He lived to recover of his wounds, joined his party, and 
afterwards made the following speech to General Wellborn, at 
Conchatto-Mecco’s Town, when about to emigrate with his 
people: 

“*You are a great chief. I have fought you as long as I could. 
You have beaten me. You have killed and taken nearly all of 
my people. I am now ready to go: the farther from you the 
better. We cannot be friends. I thank you for taking care of my 
women, children, and wounded warriors, and for sending them 
back to me. You are a great chief.’” 

“In the sleeve of the coat of Apothlo-Oholo, after the battle, 
were found twenty — eight hundred dollars, in gold; and many 
spoils that had been taken from murdered white families, or 
pillaged from their deserted houses, were recovered. A roll of 
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bank notes was also found. Most of the Indian ponies were left 
behind, and the whole of the next day was consumed in making 
arrangements for a vigorous pursuit of the routed Indians. Nine 
of the ninety engaged in this attack were killed. The carcases 
of the Indians, we are sorry to learn, were left without burial. 
The exasperated feelings of the troops, themselves citizens of a 
commonwealth doomed to the horrible atrocities of an Indian 
war, with their families exposed, many of whom had already 
suffered, must stand as an apology for not paying to a fallen 
enemy the usual respect of civilized warfare. It was a scene of 
camage, left to the face of the sun, and t the eyes of the stars. 

“On the morning of the third day, a pursuit of the retreating 
foe was ordered, the trail of which led them down the Pee, to 
the plantations of two brothers, Josiah and Robert Hart, about 
forty miles below the battle ground above described. As they 
approached these settlements, it needed no prophet’s ken to 
anticipate the fate of these unhappy families. The Indians, still 
counting scarcely less than two hundred warriors came upon 
them the second night. 

“Josiah Hart had a wife, a son, and two daughters, the 
youngest of whom, Mary, was nine years of age. The family 
of Robert Hart, living about a mile from his brother, consisted 
of himself, two sons, a married daughter, and son- in — law. 
The log cabin of Robert, as is usual in that part of the country, 
was built in two separate parts, with an open space or court 
between, over which the roof of the building extended, the door 
of each part being in the middle of this court, opposite to each 
other. Aware of the dangers to which he was exposed, Mr. Hart 
had “chinked” the logs, before open, and admitting of being 
fired through by the musketry of rifles of an enemy, leaving 
here and there a port-hole, through which the tenants might be 
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able to repulse assailants. He was also provided with nine 
pieces of fire-arms, rifles, double -barrel and other, kept 
constantly charged, and ready for a sudden emergency. In one 
of these buildings the whole family slept by their arms and 
ammunition, while the watch-dog kept his post without. 

“At the mid — hour of this fatal night, they were suddenly 
awakened by the earnest barking of the dog, and the 
simultaneous yells of the Indians. The dog was soon silenced 
by the rifles of the savages; and the subsequent stillness 
without, except when interrupted by the occasional light tread 
or sudden bound of the wily foe around the house, 
reconnoitring in preparation for the execution of his purpose, 
was fearful. Having failed in their usual stratagem if driving 
out the tenants of the house in affright, by the yells of their 
onset, in an opposite direction, where they would be sure to fall 
into the hands ofa party in ambush, they sought opportunity to 
make an attack through the cervices of the logs which 
composed the walls of the building. Not succeeding in this, for 
the reason before mentioned and not, venturing yet to enter the 
court, for fear of a fire from within, which had not yet opened 
upon them, their next device was to kindle a fire under the side 
of the dwelling, by which, if successful, they were sure of their 
prey. This, however, they could not well do in the dark, without 
becoming marks for an unseen hand. Accordingly, the first 
attempt proved fatal to those engaged in it, and two or three 
Indians fell before the sure aim of the rifle from within the 
walls. Hour after hour, in painful suspense, passed away, with 
now and then a shot from either party, to little or no purpose, 
except that a chance ball from an Indian rifle found its way 
between the logs, and wounded Mr. Hart’s daughter in the arm. 
Not daring to strike a light, they endeavoured, as well as they 
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could, to bind it up, and staunch the blood. At length a lurid 
light cast upon the clouds, discovered to Mr. Hart that his 
brother’s house was in flames, and a yell of triumph broke from 
the horde of savages by whom he and his children were 
environed, secure, though less successful hitherto, in 
accomplishing the same object. The flames rose higher, and 
threw upon this besieged habitation a flood of light, that 
compelled the besiegers to retire behind the out-houses for 
protection, as they would otherwise be exposed to the fire of 
Mr. Hart and his sones. 

“Day dawned at last, and a desultory fire was commenced, 
as chance invited, and as an Indian head was exposed to view. 
Several of the Indians fell. Exasperated by these failures, they 
resolved to set the house on fire at any hazard. They collected 
combustibles, chose their position, and rushed with fire and 
kindling-wood under the stick chimney of the house, where, as 
it happened, the rifles from within could not be brought to bear. 
The smoke was soon felt in the house, and not a moment was 
to be lost. Despair finds weapons; and by the concept of an 
instant, a bold device was projected, to strike through the frail 
chimney back on the heads of the Indians, and by a sudden 
sortie, drive them from the field, to purchase to themselves an 
opportunity to escape to the Fort, about seven miles distant. It 
was done. Three or four Indians were killed, and the rest fled. 
In some two hours after, Mr. Hart ad his children were all safely 
lodged in the Fort, having left their house to pillage and flames, 
to which it was doomed in the course of that morning, so soon 
as the Indians had mustered a stronger force, and returned to 
renew the attack. Plunder was all they had to enjoy. 

“About thirty-six hours after the Indians had quitted the 
plantation of the Harts, which they had left a scene of ruin and 
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camage, and descended the river, little dreaming of being 
pursued by the party whose power they had felt two days 
before, General Wellborn and his men came in sight of the 
smoking ruins of Josiah Hart’s habitation and out-houses. Not 
a living creature moved before their eyes, and every aspect was 
that of desolation. From a party in the advance, so soon as they 
approached the ruins, a cry of horror and vengeance arose, 
which broke the awful silence of the place; and each one as he 
came near, was petrified at the spectacle which was presented. 
Ina yard, a few rods from the house, lay the mangled and naked 
bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Hart, their son, and eldest daughter: and 
a little removed from them, the body of Mary, also naked, with 
her skull apparently broken in by a pine-knot, which lay by her 
side, covered with scattered hair and blood. She was lying 
upon her side, her person stabbed in several places, from head 
to foot; and the blood of each wound extending in unbroken 
coagulation to the ground which had drunk the crimson 
streams. The sight of Mary was not so fearful as that of the rest 
of the family, though sufficiently shocking. It was evident that 
she had never struggled or moved from the moment she was 
left in that position, thirty — six hours before. Save her sounds, 
her appearance was that of an innocent, marble repose. 

“The mutilated and mangled condition of the other members 
of the family was too horrible to be recorded. Mr. Hart had 
been pierced with many balls; Mrs. Hart with less; each had 
been shot; and all were covered and disfigured with ghastly 
wounds. The spectacle filled the men with absolute madness. 
They raved, stamped, ran to and fro, struck the trees and stones 
with their clenched hands, until the blood followed from their 
blows, without seeming to feel the wounds they inflicted on 
themselves; and they cried, ‘Vengeance! Vengeance! 
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Vengeance!’ till all the region rang with it, and loud enough to 
awake the sleeping dead. 

“And it did awake the dead! Surrounded at this moment by 
a throng of these exasperated beholders, who were looking 
upon her innocent countenance, and raising these fearful cries, 
but not having yet presumed to touch this relic of mortality, 
little Mary Hart opened her eyes, turned up her face, and said, 
audibly and distinctly, “How they did beat us!” and then closed 
her eyes and turned back, clasped again in the same silent and 
death-like repose. The moment was awful, and the feeling of 
the spectators entirely changed. The innocent victim was 
carefully approached, tenderly lifted up, her wounds bathed, 
and the proper surgical applications attached. On examination, 
it was found that life was not extinct; but she was so literally 
drained of her blood, that no symptom of reviving animation 
could be awakened. Wrapped in a blanket, she was carried on 
horseback in the arms of General Wellborn to the Fort, with 
little more sign of life than when first taken from the ground, 
and was committed to the charge of her uncle and his family, 
whose escape has already been narrated. 

“The troops started off in hot pursuit of the flying foe, and 
after two days’ march overtook them in Florida. Thirty-nine of 
them were slain in the engagement that ensued; many prisoners 
were taken, with the booty from the pillaged houses of the 
Harts; and the rest took flight to the town of Conchatto-Mecco, 
where they surrendered for emigration, and the Creek war was 
ended. 

“Mary Hart, by means of tender nursing and the restoring 
powers of nature, gradually recovered. The indenture in the 
skull proved not to be a fracture, and she is now supposed to be 
as well as if the massacre had never happened. She is at this 
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time twelve or thirteen years of age, and sole heiress to a great 
estate.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH THIS MOST EVENTFUL AND TRUE 
HISTORY IS BROUGHT TO A CONCLUSION.” 


BUT as MR. Pickwick was reading the tale, which is found 
in the preceding chapter, he was not aware that his friend Mr. 
Alfred Jingle had just converted his name into Walker, and that, 
to use a common phrase, there was a liability due to the “old 
gentleman” and no tar to liquidate the obligation. Mr. Pickwick 
was however shortly made acquainted with the dire result of 
the Steam Balloon Company; and not a few of the complaints 
of the shareholders were levelled against himself, they 
declaring that they should never have embarked their money in 
the enterprise, had they not relied upon the respectability of a 
man who was acquainted with Mr. Pickwick. Our hero 
contented himself with the consciousness of inward integrity, 
and regaled himself with a pinch of snuff, as he quietly 
muttered to himself the following appropriate quotation:— 


Knows he, that never took a pinch, 
Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows? 
Knows he the titillating joy 

Which my nose knows? 
Oh, Nose! I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows: 
O gaze on thee, and feel the joy 

A Roman knows? 


3 Original citation: G.W.M. Reynolds, “Pickwick Married” The Teetotaler, 
19 June 1841, Vol. II. No. 9, p. 66. 
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Mr. Pickwick then threw himself back in his comfortable 
arm-chair, and, taking up a monthly magazine, began to read 
the NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, from which it 
appeared that authors are increasing at a fearful rate, so much 
so that it ought to be made a capital offence for any publisher 
to issue a work written by a child under ten years of age. The 
following sample of wholesale criticism occurred in the 
Notices which Mr. Pickwick was perusing:— 

“We have this month received sixteen hundred and eighty- 
five new books, of which: 

“Three hundred and ten are theological, and consequently 
either above or below criticism. 

“Ten hundred and ninety are tales and novels, and are all 
without exception most atrociously vile; but notwithstanding 
their utter want of merit, we should notice them at greater 
length, did not each one of them contain that immaculate word, 
GLORIOUS. We have long since gived notice, that we will not 
review a work in which it appears. 

“Forty-five are essays on the characters in 
SHAKESPEARE’S plays, and are calculated to excite some 
astonishment in the minds of readers, as they furnish abundant 
proof that there are forty — five persons in this enlightened age, 
incapable of appreciating the great genius of the only dramatic 
poet that the world has yet known. 

“Seventy — five are essays on the genius of GOETHE; but 
as we are among those who deny that the libidinous old 
scribbler had any particular genius, it cannot be expected that 
we should waste our time in noticing the rigmarole of those 
who maintain a contrary opinion. 
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“Twenty are on the subject of an International Copy-right. 
As a celebrated philosopher has predicted that the millennium 
is near at hand, perhaps there is a possibility of the claims of 
authors receiving some attention from those who are most 
indented to them. 

“Three are metaphysical; and all that we have to remark in 
reference to them, is, that we perceive balderdash has not yet 
had its day. 

“One is on Chemical affinities; but as the author has filled 
the greater part of his book with a preface, in which he traduce 
a score or two of most excellent names, we shall say nothing 
more in relation to it. 

“One is an essay on architecture, and right welcome would 
it be, if it contained one new idea, or even one just old one, on 
the subject of which it professes to treat; but as it does not, we 
pass it by. 

“We have also a monstrous heap of new periodicals at our 
elbow, but as we do not find any thing in them commendatory 
of ourselves, we have nothing favourable to say of them.” 

When Mr. Pickwick had brought the preceding extract to a 
conclusion, he listlessly turned the pages of the magazine, and 
at length arrived at an article devoted to Rail-roads. The freak 
of Mr. Jingle being fresh in his imagination, he was anxious to 
read anything relative to the mighty power of steam: and to his 
ineffable surprise he perused the following Terrific 
Circumstance:— 


“It becomes our painful but imperative and 
extraordinary duty, to promulgate the facts of a 
disaster which reached us to-day, by the mail from 
Thebes, via the perpendicular rail-road. As a party 
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were ascending, with the locomotive playing a 
lively tune, assisted on the piano-forte by another 
locomotive, that had been hired by Signor 
GOITINI, preparatory to his first concert in New 
— Babylon, some religious persons of the ‘United 
States’ Established Mormon Church,’ insisted that 
the tune, being irreverent, should be changed. 
This inoffensive tune was no less than the well 
known and popular song, (supposed to have been 
written in England, previous to the subjugation of 
that place by the Russians,) entitled ‘Proceed it, ye 
Crippled Ones, Babylon’s Nigh.’ This 
complimentary course on the part of the 
locomotive, and the gentlemanly engineer with 
whom it associates, was hissed by the Mormons, 
until they were overcome by the encores of the 
majority. The locomotive was of course 
embarrassed, but we understand, continued to 
play. One of the Mormons, enraged beyond 
measure at this circumstance, rushed forward 
through the door-ways of the train, and wantonly 
turned the stop-cock of ‘What’s Become of Good 
Old Daniels?’ one of the slowest tunes of the day. 
The consequence was, that the train proceeded 
with the greatest discord, because the latter tune 
was for the back-track, in descending the 
mountain. The result was, the cars were thrown 
off the rails, down a precipice of nearly here 
hundred feet; but owing to the exertions of MR. 
INCLINATION PLAIN, first engineer, they were 
got back by his Upward Impulse Screw, which has 
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thus far answered admirably, stopping cars in mid 
— air, if they run off a precipice, and returning 
them safely, by means of the patent steam wind- 
bags, which extend beneath the trains, and destroy 
their gravity. 

“We are authorised to state, that no blame 
attaches to the quick — tune party; whereas the 
slow-tune faction were entirely in the wrong. 
Thus has the science, invented by a monk of the 
Unitarian order, in the city of Alleghania, (then 
called New-York,) and which worked its way into 
so much respect and favour, been the cause of 
danger, by the pertinancy ofa few. We trust it will 
not occur again; if it do, we shall proclaim it to the 
tune of Rogue’s March, through the whole of New 
— Babylon, in our Steam — car Extra. No doubt 
our dastardly contemporary, of the ‘War — horse 
of Freedom and American’s Champion,’ whose 
prospectus and types arrived here last night, and 
whose first number appears tomorrow, will 
endeavour to contradict this statement. We dare 
him to his teeth to do so. He knows, while the 
snaky blood writhes at his caitiff-heart, and the 
malignity of twenty — three demons, (we think 
should be justified in mentioning more,) glares 
from his diabolic eye, that what we state is fact; 
and that each member of the quick — tune, party, 
in asserting his inalienable musical rights, was as 
innocent as an unbegotten merino.” 
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Nothing could exceed the astonishment of Mr. Pickwick as 
he perused this extraordinary statement. The idea of England 
being now subjugated by the Russians, and several other 
strange allusions in the paragraph, caused most extraordinary 
sensations of doubt and alarm to pervade our hero’s mind; and 
he almost expected to see a Cossack suddenly bot into his room. 
But his fears were speedily alleviated by a reference to another 
part of the article from which the preceding paragraph was 
quoted; and he now found that the whole was a burlesque upon 
the powers of steam, written by some humorous author, who 
had supposed that his “terrific adventure” occurred, or would 
occur, about a thousand years hence. 

By the way, we may as well here remark that we have turned 
the subject of steam-music extensively over in our minds, of 
late; and we have married ourselves to the idea, after a very 
short courtship, that it is a kind of thing that must go on. At the 
first blush, indeed, it might appear chimerical; but we ask the 
sceptic why the steam-whistle of a locomotive should not 
discourse in tones more soft and winning. Why cannons a 
locomotive ask a cow to leave a rail— road track in a politer 
manner than in that discordant shriek, which excites the 
animal’s indignation, and awakens her every sentiment of 
quadrupedal independence? we protest against such conduct. 
We presume a locomotive to buzz, and vapour, and deport itself 
pragmatically; but its conversation by the way ought to be 
chastened into something like propriety; and please Apollo, we 
think it will. We once saw an animal of this stamp killed 
instantly by the crushing transit of a train; and we thought we 
saw in the singular turn of her upper lip, as her torn-out heart 
lay yet palpitating on the rails, a peculiar curl of disdain, in her 
dying moments, at the treatment she had won. We put this 
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down, because we hope ‘twill be remembered as a warning to 
whistlers in especial, and the great generation of calves unborn. 

Mr. Pickwick was scarcely relieved from his uncertainty 
relative to the Russians, when the door of his little study did 
open somewhat hastily, and in walked Mr. Samuel Weller 
followed by his father, the daughter of the literary barber, and 
lastly Mr. Snuggins himself. 

“Hey — dey!” said Mr. Pickwick, starting from his chair, and 
thrusting his spectacles from his nose to his forehead. 

“Here’s rayther a rum go this mornin’ sir,” said Sam, 
winking slily; “my father’s been arter a werry barbarous 
adventure.” 

“That there barber is sich a wery insinivatin’ sort of a feller, 
sir, you see,” cried Mr. Weller, digging his left thumb into Mr. 
Snuggins’ right ribs. 

“Or rather the insinivatin’ powers is in his sister,” ejaculated 
Sam. “But wot’s done can’t be undone, as the fox said ven he 
lost his tail.” 

“Oh! I begin to smell a rat,” said Mr. Pickwick, a bland 
smile now playing upon his lips. “But is the ceremony — 

“All over,” said Mr. Weller senior, doggedly; “and as 
Samivel wery prettily observed, wo’ts done can’t be undone. 
But I don’t know how it is — I fell all over as if I’d got the 
delirian trimmings.” 

“The wot?” cried Sam. 

“That ere disease as the drunkerds has, Samivel,” was the 
reply; “a uniwersal queerness as seems to perwade my whole 
system.” 

“No, my good friend,” said Mr. Pickwick; “‘you’ll not have 
the delirium tremens this time. You are nervous with joy; - it 
is very natural. Allow me to congratulate you — and the bride 
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too — and Mr. Snuggins too;” and Mr. Pickwick shook hands 
with them all round, to the infinite delight of old Weller, who 
began whimpering with joy. 

“Now, don’t go to make a hobgoblin o’ yourself on your 
veddin day,” cried Sam. “Blow’d if you ain’t worse than a 
great overgrown schoolboy, with that ere purple face o’ your’n 
twisted into such a unnatural series 0’ wariations, and no two 
aloke. Cheer up, and pipe us another song, as the kite says to 
the linnet afore he eats him up.” 

“What a aggravatin’ little boy you air, Samivel, to do all you 
can to wex your old father jist ven he’s all no-how. I don’t 
know vether it is that I’ve got a tight boot on von leg, or vether 
my veskit is pinched in, or my neckcloth is tight, or wot it is; 
but I ain’t right. I’ve got the fidgets, Sammy, if you know wo’t 
them is.” 

“Go and let Sam’s wife make you all comfortable,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. “I will order a little entertainment to be provided by 
the evening; and I dare say we shall manage to enjoy ourselves 
a little.” 

The party accordingly retreated, under the guidance of Mr. 
Samuel Weller; and Mr. Pickwick was again left to his 
ruminations. 


And here let us leave him. Good — worthy old man, he is 
now united to one, who, if she do possess a few female 
frivolities, is also endowed with numerous female attractions 
and qualifications. Mr. Pickwick is happy; and if the fears of 
his better half for his precious “health” occasionally lead to 
precautionary measures which he does not at the moment 
admire, he nevertheless subsequently admits that “Mrs. P. was 
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right,” and always consoles himself with the reflection that she 
means well. 

He has taken the house lately occupied by MR. Ferguson in 
the City Road: and this gentleman has lately contrived to marry 
a French Countess, with a large fortune, he having discovered 
that his own wife died months ago in the realm of Cavalcanti. 
Mr. Pickwick occupies the house ere now alluded to: and every 
fine evening, he walks up the City Road, towards the Angel, 
with Mrs. Pickwick hanging most lovingly upon one arm, and 
an umbrella under the other. 

Old Mr. Weller does not regret having entered upon third 
espousals: he however occasionally contradicts the dogmatic 
Mr. Snuggins, and a wordy war ensues for a few minutes: - but 
Sam invariably interferes to put an end to any further 
disturbance: and thus the domestic peace in that quarter is not 
interfered with. 

And, now, in conclusion, let us observe that, having married 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Weller, we are very anxious that all our 
readers, who are old enough to marry, should hasten to do so. 
We do not love old bachelors. They are all responsible for the 
miseries of old maids. Little profiteth it to lecture to old 
bachelors. They will never hear reason, generally contradict 
you at once, and when disposed to be polite, are ready with a 
“Very true, Sir, but” — which is equivalent to “Not by any 
means, Sir, and, beside.” Have it all your own way, gentlemen; 
but we can assure you that our young damsels will not consent 
to languish because you dislike the trouble of matrimony. They 
will choose partners from the distinguished strangers who are 
on the watch to profit by your remissness. Caucassian and 
Persian refugees they have, sighing out “I am miserable,” as 
shrilly and as pertinaciously as the smoke jack; Mogul barons, 
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in ecstasies with bad music; Chinese marquises, in ecstasies 
with heiresses; and uncertain New-Holland captains and 
colonels, practising the nil admiri in reunions, from which their 
appearance and manners alone would banish them in their 
native country. These are all the rage. These are the dear, 
delightful, delicious creatures; especially the New-Hollanders 
and the Chinese. We think the belles right enough — our native 
talent is at present so very small. Could there be a more 
favourable occasion, then, for the old bachelors too put on their 
best coats, dash in, and carry off the prize? They are certain to 
have the consent of the mammas; for a mamma always 
considers a monied old fellow the philosopher’s stone for a 
family, and to catch him is with her the grand point. The 
demoiselle, too, if she be thrifty, with a slight knowledge of the 
average life of man, at certain ages will certainly accede. On 
then, my old heroes; Do’nt mind catching cold:— 


For ‘tis fifty times better to lead a dog’s life, 

To be teased by ten children, henpecked by your wife, 
To be ground down by bills, and pay taxes and rates, 
And to get up at five to light fires and wash plates, 
Than to live an old bachelor, moping and lonely, 

The companion of gout and of rheumatize only! 


(END OF PICKWICK MARRIED.) 
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